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PEEFACE 


TO 

THE SECOND EDITION. 


Ip I ha,cl time to write this book again, a year ha\nng now 
elapsed since its publication, I should have to enlarge it 
enormously. I Imve learned so much in the interim, that I 
am almost pleased to think I kimw so (i-elatively) little 
when I wrote it. If I had approached the task then, from 
my present standpoint, I might have given up the idea of 
perfoi’ming it at all in the few brief months of leisure which 
a holiday tidp to England enabled me to bestow on it. But 
the hook was easily undertaken while there was only a little 
to say, and the short story of external facts which claimed 
telling a year ago, was soon told. 

A second edition is now required, and some further ex- 
jdanatioiis must be prepared before I can let this go forth. 
But these must, I regret to say, for the present be kept 
within the nari-owest limits, I have long since retiirned to 
the current duties of a very onerous a,ppointment ; and I 
^cannot at present attempt to write, what I nevertheless 
'diope to be able to write at some future time, .a book which 
shall not merely call the attention of the world at large to 
the existence of the wonderful fraternity of cjcculists here 
spoken of as “ Thk Beothers,” but shall present in a. shape 
acceptable to western readers, the outlines of the knowledge 
tliey po.ssess, concerning ■ the origin, constitution, and 
destinies of Man. 



The correspondence whicli forms the kernel of the present 
volinne lias largely expanded during the last tweh'e months; 
but to attempt the incorporation of fresh Jettons with tlie 
present collection would be to set an altogether new under- 
taking on foot. I must be content to add one final chapten-, 
the motive of which will lie plainly on the surface, and to 
give my readers the assurance that, even though T niiglii, 
if other engagements permitted, add large]\^ to the pi’osent 
recoi'd, at almost every step, still, as it stands, it contains 
nothing which requires alteration, nothing A\-hich is mis- 
leading or inaccurately described in any particular. 

But some remarks mgde by my reviewers claim attention. 

I have been much more amused than annoyed at the sai'- 
easms directed against my “credulity” in connection, with 
my plain narrative of fact, and at the hitter disgust ex- 
hibited by various organs of orthodoxy at the idea that 
there may really be something in Heaven and earth not 
dreamed of in their philosophy — something sufficiently i-eal 
to be not merely talked about in poetey, but observed at 
given times and places, and. described in straightforward 
prose. “Evidently sincere,” says one reviewer, “and so 
candid that hostility to the winter is disarmed by pity.” 

But besides deploring my own intellectual inferiority, 
which it is quite witliin the discretion of my critics to esti- 
mate as they please, they have in many cases endeavoured * 
to weaken the value of my evidence by suggesting that I 
have been imposed upon by Madame Blavatsky. j^’^ow, 
first of .all, some of the experiences I have liad since this 
hook was first published have been lifted dean nut of rcadij^ 
of M.adame Blavatsky ; hut to these I ivill refer more fully ij i 
my concluding chapter. Secondly, as Madauie Blavaslcy s 
friends in this country grew annoyed last autumn a.t the 
reiteration of insulting suspicions about her tj-ustw'ortliiness 
and motives of action, they took steps to establish hei' rtai I 
identity and station in life, in a manner which sliould 
for all convict of imbecility any person who should agaiii. 



suggest tliat slie might be au adventuress pursuing purposes 
of gain. That these measures were not taken unnecessaril3’' 
may Tje madti sufiiciently clear without quoting- any Indian 
newspapers, by refei-ence to some of the reviews of this 
book, which a,ppeared in London. The St. Jajues’a (.kirMt& 
(June 2 2, i88i) refers to Madame Blavatsky as 'La mys- 
terious character, a llussiau lady naturalized m the ITnited 
States,” and her “ nationality and character sufficiently 
account in the opinion of many for the general interest she 
has taken in Mr. Sinnett’s psj’-ehologieal development.” 
The Atlimmum saj^s of her (August 27, 1881), “Hie,” the 
present writer, “ appears to have no more knowledge th:ui 
we have of the degi’ee of the rank, or the extent of the 
fortune, wdhch she enjoyed in her native land; and until 
that is ascertained, the incredulous will peisist in suggesting 
that for ‘a. Kussian by hhth, though naturalized in the 
United States,' without visible means of subsistence, the 
ehanee of living at free quarters in the houses of well- 
to-do Indian officials might have its attractions.” Bar worse 
than this even -w'as the language employed by the Satiurday 
Meview. In an article attacking the Theosophical move- 
ment generally (September 3, 1881), that paper aetuall}'- 
denounced Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott, the 
President of the Theosophical Society, as “ a couple of un- 
scrupulous adventurers,” and expressed a doulk “ wdiether 
Colonel Clcott’s title Avas earned in the wmr of Succes.siou or 
at tlfjs bar of a drinldng saloon.” 

In oi-der to vindicate Madame Blavatsky’s character (hrst 
<^f all) fi-om these gross expressions, 1 wrote to her ^^ncle, 
(leueval Padeeff, Joint Secretary of State in the Home 
Dfqiartmout at St. Petersburg, enclosing an open letter from 
hladame Blavatsky to him, in which she asked him to reply 
to the fa(;t that she really was — herself. After showing 
both these letters to a gentleman on the Viceroy’s staif — 
a neutral person as regards the Avhole .subject, and cpiite 
uiK;onc(U-ned rvith occultism— I posted them Avifch mv oavh 
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hands, and in due time the answer came hack, directed as I 
Jiad rec|uested, in the note wliich .our, neutral friend sa,u', to 
his cave. General Padeeff sent the following certificate : — 

“ I certify Ly tlie present that Madame H. P. Blavatsky, now residing 
at Simla (British India), is fram her father’s side the daughter of Colonel 
Peter Hahn, and gnmd-danghtcr of Lieutenant-General Alexis Hahn vou 
Bottenstoro-Hahn (a noble family of Mecklenburg, Germany, settled in 
Eussia). And that she is from her mother’s side the daughter of Helene 
.Padeeff, and grand-daughter of Privy Councillor Andrew Fadeeff and of 
the Princess Helene Holgorouki; that she is the widow of the Councillor 
of State, Nicephore Blavatsky, late Vice-Governor of the Province of 
Erivan, Caucasus. 

“(Signed) Majok-Genekai- Eostislay FAPEEiur, 

“of H. I. Majesty’s Staff, 

“ Joint Secretary of State at the Ministry of the 
“Interior. 

“ St, Petersburg, ag, Little Morskaya, . 
lith September, iZZiF 

I also received a little later a letter from Madame Fadeeff, 
sister of the General Fadeeff' just mentioned, eagerly and 
amply confirming these statements, and enclosing certain 
portraits of Madame Blavatsky taken at variorxs periods of 
her life, but obviously portraits of the lady we all know in 
India. Concerning these Madame Fadeeff' -wrote 

“To establish her identity I enclose in this letter two of her portraits’ 
one taken twenty years ago in my presence, the other sent from Aiufricar 
four or five years ago. Furthermore, in order that sceptics may not 
conceive suspicions as to my personal identity, I take the liberty of re- 
turning yonr letter, received through M. le Prince Dondoukoff-Komiakolf, 
Governor-General of Odessa. I hope that this proof of authenticity is 
jiei'focth' satisfactory. I believe, moreover, that you will hav(! nlrcadv 
received tlio certificate of the individuality of Madame Blavatsky that tire 
< Jovei'uor-Geueral desired himself to send to Bombay.” 

Tlie allusion here to Prince Bondoukolf'-Korsakoff (now 
Viceroy of the Caucasus) is: explained by the fact that I foi’- 
warded nij?- letter for General Fadeeff to his care, kuoviiig 
him to be an old friend of Madame Blavatsky’s. He him- 
self has since sent her letters which I have seen, expressing, 
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besides -svarm sympathy and personal friendsHp, no small 
measure of (well deserved) contempt for persons, wlio, per- 
sonally knowing her, could misunderstand her true 
character. The originals of the true documents quoted 
iibov'e are in French, but I give an exact translati'jii, 
hladame Fadeeff took the trouble to have her own .signature 
to the letter to me authenticated by the ISlotary of the 
Boitrso at Odessa, whose seal is attached. 

I need not here prolong this explanation by inserting 
documents relating to Colonel Olcott, a.s these are refevi’ed 
to in a letter I am about to quote. 

In reply to the unjust and groundles.s attack made by the 
Saturday Review, Mr. A. 0. TIume, C.B., son of the late 
Joseph ITume, M.P., and late Seci'etary to the Crovernment 
of India, wrote to that paper 

“ As rciganls Colonel Olcott’s title, tlieqn'inted papers which I send hy 
this same mail wilt prove to yon that that gentleman is an. officer of the 
Amei’ican Army, who rendered good service during the war (as will be 
seen from the letters of the Judge Advocate-General, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the Assistant-Secretaries of War and of the Treasury), and 
who was sufficiently well known and esteemed in his own country to 
induce the President of the United States to furnish him with an auto- 
grajili letter of introduction and recommendation to all Ministers and 
(hmsula of the Cnited States, on the occasion of his leaving America for 
the Pa.st, at the close of 1878. 

“ Surely this is scarcely the kind of men to whom the epithet ‘ im- 
Hcniimlous advemhu'er ’ can be justly applied. 

‘ ‘ .l^uay add, from my own knowledge, that a purev-miucled, more noble, 
or more solf-devoted gentleman than Colonel (Jlcott docs not exist. Jfe 
may be right or wrong in his belief, but to the cause of that belief he has 
<^.cvoted his I'ortune, energies, and the i-emainder of his life ; and while 1 
can cpiitc niidersi.and many treating: him as a fanatic, I confess that 1 Jim 
surprised at a paper, of the high class to which the Salwrdny Jiaview 
belongs, denouncing such a man as an ‘unscrupulous adventurer.’ 

“ As regards Madame Blavatsky (in Russia still 
‘ Son Excellence 

Madame la Qeuevalc 

Heuenk P. Blavatstcv,’ 

thongh she dropped all titles on becoming a naturalized American 
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cilizen.) Slio is tlie widow of General N. V. Blavatsky, Governor during 
the Crimean War, and, for many years, of Erivan in Armenia. Slio is 
the eldest daughter of the late Colonel Hahn, of the Kuasian Horse 
Artillery, and grand- daughter of Princess DolgorouW of the elder branch 
which died with her. The present Princess Dolgorouki halongs to the 
younger branch. The Countess Ida v. Hahn-Hahn wus IMiulamc lila- 
vai shy’s father’s first cousin. Her father’s mother married, after Iicr 
husband’s death, Prince Vassiltchikoff. General Padeelf, well known 
even to English readers, is her mother’s youngest brother. She is well 
known to Prince Loris Melikoff, and aU who were on the stallyor in 
society, when Prince Michael S. Woi’onzofF was Viceroy of the Caucasus. 
Pi'ince Emile v. Sayn Wittgenstein, cousin of the late ISinpress of Eussia 
was an intimate friend of hers, and corresponded with her to the day 
of his death, as had done his brother Fei’dinand, who lately com- 
manded some P^egiment (Cossacks of the Guard, I think) in Tinkestau. 
Her aunt, Madame de Witte, -who, like the rest of her family, 
corre.sponds regularly with her, and indeed her whole family, ai’e well 
known to Prince Kondoukoff-Korsakofij at present Governor-General of 
Odessa. 

“I could add the names of scores of other Eiissian nobles who are well 
acquainted with her ; for she is as well known and connected in Eussia as 
Lady Hester Stanhope was in England ; hnt I think I have said enough 
to convince any impartial person that she is scarcely the kind of woman 
likely to be an ‘ unscrupulous adventuress.’ 

“ Ladies are not generally prone to taking fancies to outside ladies; 
there is very commonly a little suppressed sex-jealousy of those especially 
who are cleverer than themselves ; but Madame Blavatsky lias lived for 
months at a time in my house, and is certainly one of the cleverest 
women I ever met, and yet all the ladies of my house have learnt to love 
dearly this energetic, crotchety, impulsive, self- devoted old woman. AnW 
one may set her clown as a mystie or a visionary, but no one who knows 
her can doubt her all-consuming faith in the mission to which she has 
sacrificed her life. ** 

“But, after all, can you rightly call people adventurers who not only 
make no money out of the cause they esjrouse, hut, on the contrary, spetij^k 
on it every farlhing that they can spare from their private means? 1 
not, then assuredly Colonel Olcott and Madame Blavatsky arts not 
adventurers, for to my certain knowledg-o they have spent on the 
Thcosophitial Society over ^2,000 (two thousand pounds) more than its 
total receipts. The accounts have been regularly auditeiL printed, and 
published, so that anyone may satisfy themselves on this head. 

“ But it will be asked, what is this grand cause ? It is the formation 
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and development of the TheosopMcal Society, the objects of wbich, as 
stated in the published rules, are as fallows 

“ First.^Tn form the nucleus of a Universal Rrotherbood of Humanity, 
“ /Siicow/.— To study Aryan literature, religion and science. 

“Third . — To vindicate the importance of this inquiry. 

“Fourth . — To explore the hidden mysteries of Nature and the latent 
powers of man. 

“Now, these objects may be considered Utopian or visionary, but they 
seem to me innocent enough, and hardly the kind of objects that would 
satisfy unscrupulous adventurers. 

•» * * « * * 

“There are many other misconceptions involved in the article under 
reference, to which objection might reasonably be taken* but these are 
perhaps of less importance. AH I desire now to make clear is, that so 
far from being ‘unscrupulous adventurers,’ Colonel Oloott and iladame 
Blavatsky are very unworldly, unselfish, pure-minded peo 2 fic, who are de- 
voting their time, their property, and their lives to a cause which even, 
if Utopian, is unobjectionable, and may incidentally be productive 
(indeed, it already has been so) of much good. 

“ I remain, yours obediently, 

“ A. 0. HUITE, 

" Late See. to the Govt, of India.” 

G-entle and temperate as this letter was, and unfair as had 
been the imputations which evoked it, the Saturday Reviexc, 
to the shame of that jommal as it seems to me, never inserted 
it. It is true that before the letter reached home, commu- 
* nications had appai*ently been made to the Saturday Review, 
by some friends of Colonel Olcott, and the following* grace- 
less<^nd grudging admission had been published in the paper 
of Sept. 17 ; — 

^ “ We have received a letter from a friend of Colonel Olcott, objecting 

Ho Rome strictures ■which were lately made upon that gentlom;m iind 
Madame Blavatsky as founders of the so-called Thecsoifiiical Society of 
India. Our remarks were based upon the puhUshed arrmints of their 
doings, ■which struch -us as hearing asnspicious rese7iMance to those of 
the ‘spirit mediums ’ in Europe and America. We are quite willing to 
accept our correspondent’s statement that Colonel Olcott occupied an 
honourable position in bis own country, and to believe that both be and 
Madame Blavatsky are credulous enthusiasts and not unscrupulous 
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adventurers. When, however, people promulgate licrniewns thrones 
and adopt pruetices wMcJt, under another name^ have heen aufho-n- 
tativehj 'pronounced illegal and inischevious, they must not bo siu’ptised 

in the absence of private information as to their biogTaphy, they lay 
themselves open to adverse criticism.” 

This pai-agvaph, the previous publication of which justi- 
fied the Sdi-UTtlmj lievieto (in its own. sight) in talcing no 
notice of Mr. Hume’s letter, is itself full of fresh insimui.- 
tions which are groundless and untrue, as any readier of the 
present volume will perceive but in India., at all ev'ents, 
considerable publicity has been given to the documents 
qtxoted above, as also to others of the same series, whicli 
it seems unnecessary to I’epublish here in full, and whatever 
opinion may be formed by careless observers who will not 
take the trouble to mvestigate them, concerning the tenets 
of occultism, tbei’e is no longer any room there for two 
opinions about the blameless lives and pure devotion of the 
leading representatives of the Tbeosopbical Society. 
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There is a school of Philosophy still in existence of which 
modem culture has lost sight. Glimpses of it are discernible 
in the ancient philosophies with which all educated men are 
familiar, but these are hardly more intelligible thaxr frag- 
ments of forgotten sculpture, — less so, for we comprehend 
the human form, and can give imaginary limbs to a torso ; 
but we can give no imaginaiy meaning to the hints coming 
down to us from Plato or Pythagoras, pointing, for those 
who hold the clue to their significance, to the seei-et know- 
ledge of the ancient world. Side lights, nevei’theless, may 
■ enable us to decipher such language, and a very rich intel- 
lectual reward ofiers itself to persons who are willing to 
attempt the investigation. 

« For, strange ns the statement will appear at first sight, 
modern metaphysics, and to a large extent modern physical 
science, have been groping for centuiies blindly after know- 
ledge which occult philosophy has enjoyed in full measure 
all the wliile. Owing to a train of fortunate circumstances, 
‘t-have come to know that this is the case; I have come into 
some contact with persons who are heirs of a greater kn.ow- 
ledge concerning the mysteries of Nature and humanity tbau 
modern culture has yet evolved; and my present wish is to 
sketch the outlines of this knowledge, to record with, exacti- 
tude the experimental proofs I have obtained that occult 
science invests its adepts with a control of natural forces 
si'i})cvi<)r to that enjoyed by physicists of the ordinary type, 
and tlie grounds there are for bestowing the most respectful 
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consideration on tlie tlieories entertained by occult scieiiee 
c<3nceruin,!^ the constitution and destinies of the human soul. 
Of course people in the present day %vill be slow to belie vo 
that any knowledge worth considering can be found outside 
the bright focus of Ertropean culture. M^odern science has 
accomplished grand results by the open method of inAu;,stiga,- 
tion, and is very impatient of the theory that persons who 
et-’er attained to real knowledge, either in sciences r)r 
metaphysics, could have been content to hide their light 
under a bushel. So the tendency has been to conceive that 
occult philosophers of old — Egyptian priests, Chaldean Magi, 
Essenes, Gnostics, theiu’gic Neo-Platonists, and the i-osi, — 
who kept their knowledge secret, must have adopted tliat 
policy to conceal the fact that they knew very little, hlystery 
can only have been loved by charlatans who wish to mystify. 
The conclusion is pai’donahle from the modern point of view, 
but it has given rise to an impression in the popular mind 
that the ancient mystics have actually been turned inside 
out, and found to knoAv Amry little. This impression is 
absohxtely erroneoxis. Men of science in foiuner ages worked 
in secret, and instead of ]3ublisliing their discoveries, taught 
them in secret to carefully selected pupils. Their motives 
for adopting that policy are readily intelligible, even if tlie 
merits of the policy may seem still open to discussion. At 
all events, their teaching has not been forgotten ; it has 
been timismitted by secret initiation to men of our own time, 
and Avbile its methods and its pi'actical achievements I’emaiu 
secrets in their hands, it is open to any patient fuul earnegt 
student of the question to satisfy himself that these methods 
are of supreme efficacy, and these achievements far more 
admirable than any yet standing to the credit of modern 
.science. 

For the secrecj’’ in Avhich these operations ha, Am been 
sbi'oudod has never disguised their existence, and it is o>uy 
in our own time tha,t this has been forgotten. Formerly at 
gi-eat public ceremonies, the initiates displayed tlie yioweiAs 
with which their kuoAvledge of natural law.s inA>'e.sted tliem. 
We carides.sly assume that the narratives of such dis[tla.ys 
describe performances of magic; we liaAm decided that tliore 
is no such thing as magic, therefoi-e the na.rra tives must 
liaAm hcen fa.Lse, the persoms Avliom they refer to, impostons. 
■RiU-, snnnntnvKT tha.t maffie of old was simnlv the science of 
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of leiirnofl men, there is no magic, in the moilern sense, 
left in the matter. And supposing that such science — oven 
ill ancient times already the product of long* ages of study — 
had gone in some directions further than our much younger 
nioi'lern science has yet reached, it is I’easonable to conchide 
that some displays in connection mth ancient mysteries may 
have been strictly vscientilic expeinments, though they sound 
like displays of magic, and -would look like displays of magic 
for us no-w if they could he repeated. 

On tlint hyjiothesis, modern sagacity applying modern 
knowledge to the subject of ancient mysteries, may he jnerely 
modem folly evolving erroneous conclusions from moderix 
ignorance. 

But there is no need to construct hypothe.ses in the matter. 
The facts are aeces.sible if they are sought for in the right 
way, and the facts are these : The wisdom of the ancient 
■world — science and religion commingled, physics and meta- 
physics combined — was a reality, and it still survives, It 
is that which will he .s23oken of in these page.s as Occult 
Philosophy. . It was already a complete system of knowledge 
that had been cultivated in .secret, and handed do-\TO to 
initiates for ages, before its pi’ofessors performed experi- 
ments in public to impress the popular mind in Egypt and 
Greece. Aclej)ts of occultism in the pi’e,sent day are caj^able 
of i3erforming similar ex^ierimeuts, and of exhibiting results 
that jifove them immeasurably further advanced than ordi- 
nary modern science in a comprehension of the forces of 
JTature, Purthermore, they inherit from their great pre- 
decessors a science which deals not merely with 2 )hy.sic.s, 
but witli the con.stitution and caj)aeitie.s of the human soul 
and s*)irit. Modern science has discovered the circidation 
of the blijcal ; occult science undei’stands the circulation of 
t'lic lift'-priHcijjle. Modern- physiology deals with th(', body 
Truly ; occultism wdth the soul as wmll— not asthe sul)ject of 
xngue, r{3ligious rhapsodies ; but as an actual entity, with 
])r{)pertics that can be examined in combination with, or 
apart from, those of the body. 

It i.s chiefly in the East: that occultism is sthl kejat up — 
in India and in adjacent countries. It is in India that I 
1 lave encountered it; and this little volume is written to 
desc-rilie tlie experiences I have enjoyed, and to retail the 
kno-wlccljj-6 I have acquired. 
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My narra.tive of events must be prececled l:)y some fiivtlier 
general explanations, or it would be nuintolligilile. il’lie 
identity of occultism as practised in all ages, must ])e Ice [it 
in view, to account for the magnitude of its orgauizatioii, 
and for the astounding discovery that secluded Orieiiials 
may understand more about electricity than Fa.raday, more 
about physics than Tyndall. The cultui-e of Eiu'ojio lias 
been developed by Eui’opeans for themselves witliiu the 
last few hundred yeai-s. The culture of occullisis is tlio 
growth of vast periods long anterior to these, when civiliza.- 
tion inhabited the East. And during a c:xi-oov "wdiich has 
carried occultism in the domain of physical science far 
beyond the point we have reached, physical science lias 
merely been an object for occultism of secondary import- 
ance. Its main strength has been devoted to meta- 
pliysioal inquiry, and to the latent psychological faculties in 
man, faculties which, in their development, enable the 
occultist to obtain actual experimental knowledge concerning 
the soul’s condition of extra-corporeal existence. Tliere is 
thus something moi’e than a mere arclneologicn,! intei-est in 
the identification of the occult system with the doctrines of 
the initiated organizations in all ages of the world’s histoiy, 
and we are presented by this identification Avith tlie key to 
the philosophy of reUgious development. Occultism is not 
meixdy an isolated discovery showing huiuiinity to bo 
possessed of certain poAvers over Nature, AAdiicli the uarroAver 
study of Nature from the merely materialistic standpoint 
has failed to develop; it is an illuminatinu cast over all 
previous .spiritual speculation AA'oith anytl dug, of kitul 
Avhieh knits togetlier some apparently divergent systems. 
It is to spiritual plulosophy much what Sau.scrit AA^•ls found 
to lie to comparative philology ; it is a common stock ^ 
jjhilosoiihical roots. Judaism, Chidstianity, Huddliism, and 
tlie Egyptian theology are thus broug-ht into one family of 
ideas. Occultism, as it is no neAV immntiou, is no sju-eifio 
sect, hut the professors of no sect can allbrd to dispense 
Avith the side-liglits it throws upon the conception of Na,tni’o 
and Man’s destinies wliich they may have been indiiced ly 
their OAvn spocilic faith to form; occultism, in fact, must 
be recoguizod by any one who will take tJio trouble to put 
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before hia mind clearly the problems with wliich it deals, 
as a study of the most sxiblime importance to every man 
who cares to live a life worthy of his human rank in 
crentiou, and who Sau realize the bearing on ethics of cer- 
tain knonledge concerning his own survivfd after deatln 
it is one thing to follow the lead of a hazy impression that 
a life beyond the grave, if thex'e is one, may lie somehow 
benetited l>y abstinence from, wwong-doing on tins side ; 
it will clearly lie another to realize, if that can be shorvn to 
})(3 the ease, that the life beyond the grave mnst, with the 
certainty^ of a sum-total built up of a seritis of plus and 
minus quantities, be the hxial expx’ession of the use made of 
ojiportunities in this. '■ w 

I have said that the startling importance of occult know- 
ledge turns on the manner in which it affords exact and 
experimental knowledge concerning spiritual things which 
under all other systems must remain the subject of specu- 
lation or blind religious faith. It may be further asserted, 
that occultism shows that the harmony and smooth con- 
tinuity of Nature observable in physics extend to those 
operations of Nature that are concerned with the ixhenomena 
of metaphysical existence. 

Before approaclung an exposition of the conclusions con- 
cerning the nature of maix that occult philosophy has 
reached, it may be worth while to meet an o1)jection that 
may perhaps be raised by the reader on the threshold of 
tlie subject. How* is it that conclusions of such great w'eight 
liave- been kept the secret property of a jealous body of 
initiates? Is it not a law of progress tleit trutli asserts 
itself and courts the free air and light ? Is it reasonable 
to su]3'pi)SO that the greatest of aU truths — the fundamental 
basis of truth concerning man and Nature — should be 
afriud to show itself ? • With what object could tbe ancient 
professors of, or proficients in, occult philosopliy keep the 
pi-icelesKS treasures of them researches to thomsolves ? 

Now, it is no business of mine to defend the extreme 
tenacity with wMch the proficients in occultism have 
hitherto not only barred out the world from the Icuowledge 
of their knowledge, but have almost left it in ignorance 
that such knowledge exists. It is enough here th point out 
that it would be foolish to shut our eyes to a revelation 
■i-h-.f, irr.-.v nciw bfi naiHallv conceded, merely because we are 
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piqued at the behaviour of those who have been i.u a posi- 
tion to make it before, but have not chosen to do so. Nor 
wovdd it be wiser to say that the reticence of the occultists 
so far discredits anything we may now l^e told about their 
acquirements. When the sun is actually shining it is no 
use to say that its light is discredited by the behaviour of 
the barometer yesterday. I have to deal, in discussing tlu' 
acquirements of occultism, with facts that have aciiually 
taken place, and nothing can discredit what is known to bci 
true. No doubt it will be worth while later on to examine 
the motives which have rendered the occultistvS of all ages 
so profoundly reserved. And there may be more to say in 
justification of the course that has been pursued than is 
visible at the first glance. Indeed, the reader will not go 
far in an examination of the nature of the powers which 
proficients in occultism actually jiossess, without seeing that 
it is supremely desirable to keep back the practical exercise 
of such powers from the world at large. But it is one thing 
to deny manldnd generally the key which unlocks the 
mystery of occult power; it is another to withhold the 
fact that there is a mystery to unlock. However, the fur- 
ther discussion of that question here would be premature. 
Enough for the present to take note of the fact that secrecy 
after all is not complete if external students of the subject 
are enabled to learn as much about the mysteries as I shall 
have to tell. Manifestly, there is a great deal more behind, 
but, at aU events, a great deal is to be learned by inquirers 
who will set to work in the light w'ay. 

And that which may now be learned is no new rovelatiori 
at last capriciously extended to the outer world foi- llie first 
time. In former peiiods of history, a great deal mwe ha.s 
been known about the nature of occultism by the world at 
large than is known at this moment to the modern Wt'.st. 
Tlie bigotry of modern civilization, and not the jealousy uT 
the occultist, is to blame if the European races are at this 
moment more generally ignorant of the extent to wiiich 
psj^chologieal research has been carried, than the Egyptian 
populace in the past, or the people of India in tlio pr('sent 
day. As regards the latter, amongst whom the truth of 
the theoiy just suggested can easily be put to the test, you 
will find the great majority of Hindoos perfectly convinced 
of the truth of the main statements which '! .-nn ‘ibmii. in 
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^ put foiuvard. They do not genei’ally or readily talk about 
such subjects ■with Europeans, because these are so prone to 
: stupid dei'ision of views they do not understand or believe 
in already. The Indian native is very timid in presence of 
such ridicule. But it does not aflfect in the slightest degree 
the beliefs which rest in his own mind on the fundarneirtal 
teaching he will always have received, and in many case.s 
on odds and ends of experiences he may himself have had. 
The Hiixdoos are thus well aware, as a body, of the fact 
that there are persons who by entire devotion to certain 
modes of life acquire unusual powers in the nature of such 
as Europeans would very erroneously call supern.atural. 
They are quite familiar with the notion that such pei'sous 
live secluded lives, and are inaccessible to ordinary curiosity • 
and also with the fact that they are none the less approach- 
able by fit and determined candidates for admission to 
occirlt training. Ask any cultivated Hindoo if he has ever 
heard of Mahatmas and Tog Vidya or occult science, and 
it is a hundred to one that you ■will fiird he has — and, unless 
he happens to be a hybrid product of an Anglo-Indian 
University, that he fully believes in the reaKty of the 
powers ascribed to Yoga. It does not follow that he will 
at once say Yes” to a European asking the question. He 
will probably say just the reverse, from the apprehension I 
have spoken of above ; but push your questions home and 
you will discover the truth, as I did, for example, in, the 
case of a very intelligent English-speaking native vakeel in 
an influential position, and in constant relations -with high 
^European officials, last year. At finst my new acquaintance 
met my inquiries as to whether he knew anything a].>out 
•bhcsq,,siibjects ■with a wooden look of complete ignorance, 
and an explicit denial of any knowledge as to what I meant 
at all. It was not till the second time I saw him in. 
•■private, at my own house, that by degrees it grew upon 
him that I was in earnest, and knew something about Yoga, 
myself, and then he quietly opened out his retil thougl its 
on the subject, and showed me that he knew not only 
perfectly well what I meant all along, but wa,s stocked with 
information concerning occurrences and phenomena of an 
occult or apparently supernatural order, many of which had 
been observed in his own family and some by himself. 

The point of all this is that Europeans are not justified 




in ntti'ibuting to the Jealousy of the occultists the absolute 
and entire ignorance of all that concerns them whicli per- 
vades the modern society of the West. The West has been 
occupied -wdth the business of material pipgress to the ex- 
elusion of pf;yGliological development. Perhaps it has done 
best for the world in confining itself to its specialit^r ; 
but however this may be, it has only itself to blame if its 
concentration of purpose has led to something like retro- 
gression in another bi'anch of development. 

Jaeolliot, a Prench writer, who has dealt at great length 
with various phases of Spiritism in the East, was told by 
one who must have been an adept to judge by the language 
used: “You have studied physical Nature, and you have 
obtained through the laws of Nature marvellous results— 
steam, electidcity, &c. &c. For twenty thousand years or 
more we have studied the intellectual foi’ces ; we have dis- 
covered their laws, and we obtain, by maMng them act 
alone or in concert with matter, phenomena still more 
astonishing than your own.” Jaeolliot adds; “We have 
seen things such as one does not describe for fear of making 
his readers doubt his intelligence .... but still we have 
seen them.” 

III. 

Occult phenomena must not be confused with the phe- 
nomena of spiritualism. The latter, whatever they may be, 
are manifestations which mediums can neither couti'ol nor 
undei'stand- The former are acMevements of a conscious, 
living operator comprehending the laws with which lie 
works. If these achievements appear miraculous tliat is the 
faiilt of the observer’s ignorance. The spiiitualist kuows 
perfectly well, in spite of ignorant mockery on the pai-t of 
outsiders content to laugh without knowing what tliey :n’e.i»<f- 
laugliiug at, that tdl kinds of apparently superuatural 
occurroucos do constantly talce place for inquirers who limit 
them with sufiicient diligence. But he has never been able 
to gob a, clue to any other than a supernatural explanation ' 
of the causes at work. He has taken up a certain hypothesis 
femte, de micnx in the first ihstanee, and working aluaiys on 
this idea, has constructed such an elaborate edifice of theory 
round the facts tliat he is very reluctant to tolerate the 
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interposition of a new hypothesis which will oblige him to 
reconstruct Lis views almost from the beginning. There 
will be no lielp for this, however, if he belongs to the order 
of irupiirei's who*c;:u'e rather to be sure they have laid hold 
of the truth than to fortify a doctrine they have espoused 
for better or for Avorse, 

Broadly speaking, there is scarcely one of the phenomena 
of spiritualism that adepts in occultism cannot reprodiice by 
tbe force of their own will, supplemented by a comprehension 
of tlie I'esonrces of Nature, As will be seen when I come to 
a direct naiTative of my own experiences, I have seen some 
of the most familiar phenomena of spiritualism produced by 
purely humair agency. The old original spirit-rap which 
introduced the mightier phenomena of spiritualism hasbeexi 
manifested for my edification in a countless variety of Avays, 
and under conditions Avhich render the hypothesis of any 
spiritual agency in the matter AAdiolly preposterous, I have 
seen floAvers fall from the blank ceiling of a room under 
circumstances that gave me a practical assurance that no 
spiritual agency Avas at Avork, though in a manner as absolutely 
“ supernatural” in the sense of &ing produced without the 
aid of any material appliances as any of the fioral shoAvers 
by which some sphitual mediums are attended. I have over 
and over again received “ direct writing,” produced on paper 
in sealed envelopes of my own, Avhich Avas created or 
precipitated by a living human correspondent. I have 
information, Avhich, though second-hand, is very trustAvorthy, 
of a gi-eat variety of other familiar spiritual phenomena 
'produced in the same way by human adepts in occultism. 
But it is ink my present task to make Awir on spiritualism. 
The a,ivj unmet jments I have to make Avill,intleed,be probably 
received more readily among spiritualists than in the outer 
e.lvcles of the ordinary world, for the spiritualists are, at all 
'“‘events, iiAvarc, from their oAvn experience, that the orthodox; 
science of the day does not know the last Avortl coocerniiig 
mind and matter, AAdiile the orthodox outsider stupidly clings 
to a. denial of facts when these are of a nature which he fore- 
sees himself unable to explain. As the facts of spiritualism, 
though accessible to any honest man who goes in sc'a.rch of 
them, are not of a kind which any one can carry about and 
ding in tlui faces of pragmatic “ sceptics” these latter are 
enabled to keep up their professions of incredulity without 



tlie foolishness of theii* position being obvious to each otlierj 
plain as it is to “ the initiated.” However, although in this 
way the ordinary scientific mind will be reluctant to admit 
either the honesty of my testimony or thesconcoivability of 
my explanations, it may allay some hostile prejudices to 
make clear at the outset that occultism has nothing wliatevoi' 
to do with spiritualism — that “the spirits” count for notliing 
at all in any of the abnormal experiences I shall ha,\^e to 
relate. 
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I 

The powers which occultism invests its adepts include, 
to hegin mth, a control over various foi'ces in Nature wliicli 
ordinary science laiows nothing about, and by means of 
which an adept can hold conversation with any other adept, 
whatever intervals on the earth’s sui’face may lie between 
them. This psychological telegraphy is wholly independent 
of all mechanical conditions or appliances whatever. And 
the clairvoyant faculties of the adept are so perfect and 
complete that they amount to a species of omniscience as 
regards mundane affairs. The body is the prison of the soul 
for ordinary mortals. We can see merely what comes 
before its windows ; we can take cognisance only of what is 
brought within its bai's. But the adept has found the key of 
his prison and can emerge from it at pleasure. It is no longer 
a prison for him — merely a dwelling. In other words, the 
adept can project his soul out of his body to any place he 
pleases with the rapidity of thought. 

^ Tiie whole edifice of occultism from basement to roof is so 
utterly strange to ordinary conceptions that it is ditlicult to 
know how to begin an explanation of its contents. How 
coid«tl one describe a calculating machine to an audience 
unfamiliar with the simplest mechanical contrivances and 
knowing nothing of arithmetic % And the highly cultured 
*' chisses of modern Europe as regards the achievements of 
occultism are, in spite of the perfection of their literary 
scholarship and the exquisite precision of their attainments 
in tlieir own departments of science, in the position as 
regn.rds occultism of knowing nothing about the ABC of 
the subjefit, nothing about the capacitie.s of the soul at all as 
distinguished from the capacities of body and soul combined. 
Tlie occultists for ages have devoted themselves to that 
study chiefly; they have accomplished results in connection 



•witli it which are tihsohitely bewildering in theii- magni- 
ficence; but Buddeuly introduced to some of tlicse, tiie 
prosaic intelligence is staggei-ed and feels in a world of 
miracle and enchantment. On charts that fshow the stroam 
of history, the nations all inteirmingle more or less, except 
the Chinese, and that is shown coming down in a siiigle i.'i\-t!r 
without affluents and wdthout branches from out of t]jo 
clfjuds of time. Suppose that civilized Europe had not come 
into contact with, the Chinese till lately, and sup})ose that 
the Chinamen,’ very much brighter in intelligcuco than they 
really are, had developed some branch of physical science 
to the i)oint it actually has reached with us; suppose that 
particular liranch had been entirely neglected amongst us, 
the surprise we should feel at taldng up the Chinese 
discoveries in their refined development without having 
gradnally grown familiar with their small beginnings would 
be very great. Now this is exactly the situation as regards 
occult science. The occultists have been a race apart from 
an earlier period than we can fathom — not a separate race 
physically, not a tiniform lace physically at all, nor a nation 
in any sense of the word, but a continuous association of men 
of the highest intelligence linked together by a bond stronger 
than any other tie of which mankind has expei'ienee, and 
carrying on with a perfect continuity of purpose tlie studies 
and traditions and mysteries of self development handed 
down to them by their predecessors. All tliis time the 
stream of civilization, on the foremost waves of which the 
culture of modem Europe is floating, has been wholly aiid 
absolutely neglectful of the one study with wliicdi the 
occultists have been solely engaged. Wliat wonder tliat the 
two lines of civilization have diverged so far apart tha,t jilieir 
forms are now entirely unlilie each other. It remaiiis to l>e 
seen whether this att(.anpt to reintroduce thelong-(‘,stra,nged 
cousins will be tolerated or treated as an impudent attempt ^ 
to pass off an impostor as a relation. 

I have said that tlie occultist can project his soul' from 
his body. As an incidental discovery, it will ]3e observed, 
he has thus ascertained beyond all shadow of dou1)t tliat 
ho really has got a soul. A comparison of myths lias some- 
times lieen called the science of religion. If there can really 
he a science of I'eligioii it must necessarily be occultism. On 
the surface, perhn.ps, it may not be obvious tliat religious 
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, truth must necessarily open out more completely to the soul 
as temporavilj’- loosened fi’om the hody, than to the soul iis 
taking cognisance of ideas thi’ough the medium of the ] >hy- 
sical senses. Bftt to ascend into a realm of immateriality, 
whei'e cognition becomes a process of j)ure perception, while 
the intellectual faculties ai’o in full play and centred in the 
immivtei'ial man, must manifestly be conducive to an en- 
larged comprehension of religious truth, 

1 have just spoken of the “ immaterial man” as distin- 
guished from the body of the physical sense.s ; but, so 
complex is the statement I have to make, than I must no 
sooner induce the reader to tolerate the phrase than I mu.^t 
reject it for the future as inaccurate. Occult philosophy 
ha,s ascei'tained that the inner ethereal self, which is the 
man as distinguished from his body, is itself the envelope of 
something more ethereal still —is itself, in a subtle sense of 
the. term, material. 

The majority of civilized people believe that man has a 
soul which will somehow survive the dissolution of the 
body ; but they ha,ve to confe-ss that they do not knoio very 
much about it. A good many of the most highly civilized, 
have grave doubts on the subject, aud some think that 
researches in physics which have suggested the notion that 
even thought may be a mode of motion, tend to establish 
the strong probability of the hypothesis that when the life 
of the body is destroyed nothing else survives.' Occult 
philo.sophy does not speculate about the matter at all ; it 
knows the state of the facts. 

** St. Paid, wlio was an occultist, speaks of ma,n as consti- 
tuted of body, soul, and spirit. The distinction is one that 
hai-djy tits in with the theory, that when a man dies his 
soul is translated to heaven or hell for ever. What, then, 
becomes of the spirit, and what is the spirit as ditlereut 
from the soul, on the ordina,ry hypothesis'! Oi'thodo:: 
thiukevs work out each some theory on the subject for 
himself. Either that the soul is the seat of the emotions 
and the spirit of the intellectual faculties, or revNl 
No one can put such conjectures on a solid fouudaiion, not 
even on the basis of air alleged revelation. But St, Paul 
was not indulging in vague fancies when he made use of 
the expression quoted. The spirit he was referi'ing to ma,y 
be described as the soul of the soul. With that for the 
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moment Ave need not be concerned. The iiepovtiini p-nnt 
wlilcli occnltiKm brings out is that the soul of man, while 
soinethiug enormously subtler and more ethevoel !U\d more 
lasting tiian the body, is itself a nmte'fiial leality. Not 
material as cdiemistry understands matter, but as pbysi(‘al 
science eu. Uog might understand it if the tentacuhe of ea,i‘h 
l )rar)ch of science were to grow more sensitive iind \V('re to 
work more in harmony. It is no denial of the maleriality 
of ajiy hypothetical substance to say tlmt one cannot de- 
termine its atomic weight and its affinities. The ei.la'r that 
transmits light is held to he material by any one who holds 
it to exist at all, but there is a gulf of difference between it 
and the thinnest of the gases. You do not always approach 
a scientific tinith from the same direction. You may per- 
ceive some directly; you have to infer others indirectly; 
hut these latter may not on that account be the less certain. 
The materiality of ether is inferable from the behaviour of 
light : the materiality of the soul may he inferable from its 
subjection to forces. A mesmeric influence is a force 
emanating from certain physical characteristics of the mes- 
merist. It impinges on the soul of the subject at a distance, 
and produces an effect perceptible to bim, demonstrable to 
others. Of course this is an illusti-ation and no ]:)roof. I 
must set forth as well as I am a]>le — and that can biit he 
very imperfectly — the discoveries of occultism without at 
first attempting the establishment by proof of eacli part of 
these discoveries. Em-ther on, I shall be al:)le to prove 
some parts at any rate, and others will then be recognizied 
as indirectly established, too. *' 

Tfie soul is material, and inheres in the ordinarily more 
grossly material body; and it is this condition of things 
whicli enables the occultist to speak positively on tlio sul)- 
ject, for bo can satisfy himself at one coup tliat tliore is 
sucli a thiog as a soul, and that it is material in its nature,^ 
by dissociating it from the body under some conditions, and 
restoring it again. The occultist can even do this some- 
times with other souls; his primary acliieveuKnvt, Iioavovov, 
is to do so with his own. When I say that tlio (XiCidtist 
hioirs ho Jias a. soul I refer to this power. He knows it 
just as a,notliev man knows he has a great coat, lie <;an 
pnt it from him, and render it manifest as something 
£ei)arate from hijnself. But remember that to Jiini, ^vlieu 
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, thing put 

oil is fcuG y* j5^u( 1 this is to attain nothing less tlian 
uhsoluto ( 'Gi ^‘>1 'j-y. the great problem of survival after 

tloatli. -i le j^Qgg faith, or on meta- 

physical ‘‘^P^’^'^'iation, in regard to the possibilities of his 
existence a.} )arj. body. He experiences such an 

exisiinice ^v pleases, and although it may he 

allowed tliat mere art of emancipating himself tem- 
porarily iroiij^l^Q body would not necessarily inform him 
concerning^ lis ultimate destinies after that emancijiatiou 
should he 

gives him, at all events, exact 
Icnowledge eoneerning the conditions under which he will 
start on hjg journey in the next world. ‘While his body 
lives, his sbul is, so to speak, a captive balloon (though with 
a very elastic, and imponderable cable). Captive 

ascents i>ip not necessarily tell him whether the balloon 
will float -v^-hen at last the machinery below lireaks up, and 
he finds biniseif altogether adrift ; hut it is something to 
be an t'leronaut already, befoi’e the journey begins, and to 
know Certainly, as I said before, that there are such things 
as baU()ons, for certain emergencies, to sail in. 

There would be infinite grandeur in the faculty I have 
described alone, supposing that were the end of adeptship ; 
but instead of being the end, it is more like the beginning. 
The seemingly magic feats which the adepts in occultism 
liave the power to perform are accomplished, I am given 
to understand, by means of familiarity with a force in 
^Nature wliich is referred to in Sanscrit writings as aJcas. 
Western science has done much in discovering some of the 
properties and powers of electricity. Occult science, ages 
Ijefoso, had done much more in di.scovering the properties 
and fjowei-s of cikas. In “The Coming E.ace,” the late 
Lord’ Lytton, whose connection with occultism appears to 
'ha.ve been closer than the world generally has yet realiKod, 
gives a. fantastic and imaginative account of the vronders 
achieved iu the world to which his hero peneti'ates, by 
moans of 'Vril. In writing of Tril, Lord Lytton lias clearly 
been poetising “The Coming Race” is described as a 

people entirely unlike adepts in many essential ]iarticulnv.s 

as a complete nation, for one thing, of men and women 

all 0(|nally handling the powere, even from childhood, whicdi 
-- or some of which among others not described — the adeiits 
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have conquered. This is a mere fairy-tale- ly on tlio 

achievements of occultism. But no one ’ll has made a 
study of the latter can fail to see, can fail tlie'-* witli 

a conviction amounting to certainty, tllai/ ' ;'h^' :uU;liov of 
“The Coming Bace” must have been farpn'hi;u‘ witli iLo 
leading ideas of occultism, perhaps with a grta'^'d. doiil iiimv. 
The same evidence is afforded hy Loi'd I0 |Vlion’s ^ otium 
novels of mystery, “ Zanoni,” and “ The i^tory,” 

In “Zanoni” the sublime persouiige in thoo himkgi'oniid, 
Mejnour, is intended plainly to be .a groU'd' ailept of 
Eastern occultism, exactly Hlje those of whomid 1 have to 
speak. It is difficult to know why in this ease,^ ydioi'o Lord 
Ljdton has manifestly intended to adhere lysundi more 
closely to the real facts of occultism tha,n in “ T%ii> Comiug 
Bace,” he should have represented Mejnour as U*>' •'^olitary 
survivor of the Bosierueian fraternity. The guf^&i’dians of 
occult science are content to be a small body as ^’ompared 
with the tremendous importance of the IcnowledfflT© which 
they save from perishing, but they have never « allowed 
their numbers to diminish to the extent of beingl in any 
danger of ceasing to exist as an organized body 011 eayl’J^. It 
is difficult, again, to understand why Lord Lytton, Slaving 
learned so much as he certainly did, should have been c|oiitent 
to use up his information merely as an ornamout of ilction, 
instead of giving it to the world in a form wliicdi swould 
claim more serious consideration. At all events, yniosaic 
people will argue to that effect \ but it is not impossible 
that Loi-d Lytton himself had become, through long stiKl^yg, 
of the subject, so permeated with the love of mystery wHi(jh 
inheres in the occult mind apparently, that ho [>rel“erre(? to 
throw out his information in a veiled and mystic shu]!?;, Iso 
that it would be intelligible, to readers in sym])atiiy with 
himself, and would blow unnoticed past the comnujupliu'c 
understanding without awaJeening the angry rejection which 
these pages, for example, if they are destined to attract a.ny 
notice at all, will assuredly encounter at the hands of l)igoi,s in 
science, religion, and thegreatphilosophy of the commonplace. 

h/ja-s, be it, then, understood, is a force for win cb wo have 
no name, and in reference to which we have no oxjimiciu'O 
to guide us to a conception of its nature, (hio can <iuly 
grasp at tlie idea reqiiired by conceiving that it is a,s mueb 
more potent, subtle, and exti-aoixlinai-y an agent; tlian 
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electi'icitj, as electiicity is supei’ior in subtle tj' an\l vaiic- 
gated efficiency to steam. It is tbrough liis acqxaiiutajice 
witli tlie properties of this force that the adept can 
accomplish the phj^ical phenomena which I shall presently 
be aide to show are within his reach, besides others of far 
greater magnificence. 

11 . 

Who are the adepts Avho handle the tremencloiTS forces 
of which I speak? There is reason to beHeve that sucli 
adepts have existed in all historic ages, and there are sudi 
adepts in India at this moment, or in adjacent conntries. 
The identity of the knowledge they have inheiited, with 
that of ancient initiates in oeenltism, follows irresistibly 
from an examination of the views they hold and the 
faculties they exercise. The conclusion has to be worked 
out from a mass of Hterary evidence, and it will be enough 
to state it for the moment, pointing out the proper channels 
of research in the matter afterwards. Tor the present let 
ns consider the position of the adepts as they now exist. 

They constitute a Brotherhood, or Secret As.sociation, 
which ramifies all over the East, but the principal seat of 
which for the present I gather to he in Thibet. But India 
has not yet been deserted by the adepts, and from that 
country they still receive many recruits. Tor the great 
fraternity is at once the least and the most exclusive organi- 
zation in the woild, and fresh recruits from any race or 
country are welcome, provided they posse.ss the needed 
qualifications. The door, as I have been told by one who 
is himsalf an adept, is always open to the right man who 
knocks, but tlie road that has to be travelled before the 
,1001 i.s reached is one which none but very determined 
Caveliers can hope to pass. It is manifestly impo.ssible 
-C-ciNi I c<au desci'ibe its peidls in any hut very general teim.s, 
biiL it. i.s not neee.ssai'y to have learned any .secrets of 
initiation to understand the character of the training 
through whichpi neoph3rte must pass before he attains the 
dignity of n proficient in occultism. The adept is not made ; 
he becon^CiS, as I have been constantly assimed, and tbe 
proce.s.s of beooiriing is mainly in his own hands. 

NevtU', I believe, in less than sown e 
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;it which a candidate for initiation is accepted a,s a pi-oha- 
tionev, is he ever admitted to the very iirst of tlie ordeals, 
wdmtever they may be, which bar the way to tlio (iavliest 
degrees of occultism, and there is no security for liiin that 
the seven years may not be extended cul Uhlfum. He lias 
no seeuiity that he will ever be admitted to a.ny initiation 
whatever. Nor is this appalling uncertainty, which would 
alone deter most Em-opeans, however keen upon the subject 
intellectually, from attempting to advance, tiieuiselves, into 
the domain of occultism, maintained from the mere caprice 
of a despotic society, coquetting, so to speak, with the 
eagerness of its wooers. The teials through which tlio 
neophyte has to pass are no fantastic mockeries, nor 
mimicries of awful peril. Nor, do I take it, are they 
artificial barriers set up by the mastei’s of occultism, to try 
the nerve of their pupils, as a riding-master might put up 
fences in his school. It is inherent in the nature of the 
science that has to he explored, that its revelations .shall 
stagger the reason, and try the most resolute courage. It 
is in his own interest that the ca.ndidate’s character a.nd 
fixity of purpose, and perhaps his physical and mental 
attiibntes, ai-e tested and watched with infinite 'care and 
patience in the first instance, before he is allowed to take 
the final plunge into the sea of strange experiences through, 
which he must swim with the strength of his <nvn riglit 
.arm, or perisli. 

As to what may be the nature of the trials that await 
liim during the period of his development, it will bo obvious 
that I cat! liave no accurate knowledge, and conjcciaifcs 
based on fragmentary revelation.? picked mp here and tluu’c 
are not ^vorth recoi’ding, but as for the natuj’o of idle life 
led by the mere candidate for admission as a ruiojihyte it 
will be eqtially plain that no secret is iuvolve.d. 'Idie 
ultimate development of the adept reijuircs among.st other 
thi,ug,s a. life of absolute physical purity, and the caj.idiilato 
must, from the beginning, give practical evidence of his 
willingness to adopt this. & must, that is to say, for ;dl 
the years of his probation, he perfectly chaste, pcrfeistly 
abstemious, and inclifl’erent to physical luxury of every sort. 
This I'egimeu does not involve any fantastic dis(‘,i)d.iue or 
obti'usivc asceticism, nor withdrawal from the woi-ld, d.’liero 
v,v.oi;Tor«t, a. srontleman in London society 
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Itoiti being iu full traimug for occult candidatiire witlicait 
uuyljody about Jiiin. l)emg tlie wiser. For true oceultisui, 
the sal)linie attachuient of the real adept, is not attaiued 
through tiio loatliSoiiie asceticism of tlie ordinary Indian. 
hiki'L-a*, tlie ijO(ji of tlie woods and wilds, Avdiose <lirt aeernnu- 
l-ites witli his .sanctity — of the fanatic wiio fastens iron 
!u)o.k.s into hi.s fle.sh, or holds up an arm until it is withei'ed. 
An imperfect knowledge of some of the external facts of 
linlian occu]ti.sin, will often lead to a misunderstanding on 
tliis point. Yq(J vidya is the Indian name for occult science, 
and it is easy to learn a good deal moi*e than i.s wortli 
leanuing about the practices of some misguided enthu.siast.s 
whf* cultivate some of its inferior branches by means of 
niere physical exercises. Properly speaking, tliis physical 
development is called Haiti yog, while the loftier sort, which 
is approached by the discipline of the mind, and which lead.s 
to the high altitudes of occultism, is called Bcuji yog. Xo 
person whom a real occultist would ever think of as an 
adept has acquired his powers by means of the laborious 
and puerile exercises of the Haiti yog. I do not jnean to 
say that these inferior exercises are altogether futile. They 
do invest the person who pursues them with some abnormal 
faculties and power’s. Many treatises have been written to 
describe them, and man}?’ people who have hved in India 
wiU be able to relate curious experiences they have had with 
prohcients in this extraordinary craft. I do not wish to fill 
these page,s Avith tales of Avonders that I have had no means 
sifting, or it would be easy to collect examples ; but the 
point to insist on here is that no story any one can hiive 
heard or i-ead which seems to put an ignoble, or petty, or 
loAv-miuded aspect on Indian yogeeism can have any applica- 
tion to the ethereal yogeeism AvMch is called Ragi yog, and 
AAdiich leads to the aAvful heights of true adeptship. 
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at wliicli a candidate for initiation is accepted as a proLa,- 
tionei’j is lie ever admitted to the very iirst of the ordeals, 
whatever they may be, which bar the way to the earliest 
degrees of occultism, and there is no security for him that 
the seven years may not be extended ad lihitmn. lie lias 
no security that he will ever be admitted to any initiation 
whatever. IsTor is this appalling uncertainty, wliicli would 
alone deter most Europeans, however keen upoir the subject 
intellectually, from attempting to advance, themselves, into 
the domain of occultism, maintained from tlie mere caprice 
of a despotic society, coquetting, so to speak, with the 
eagernes.s of its wnoors. The trials through which the 
neophjle has to pass are no fantastic mockeries, nor 
mimicries of awful peril. Nor, do I take it, are they 
artificial barriers set up by the masters of occultism, to try 
the nerve of their pupils, as a riding-master might put up 
fences in. his .school. It is inherent in the nature of the 
science that has to be explored, that its revelations shall 
stagger the reason and try the most resolute courage. It 
is in his own intei-est that the candidate’s character and 
fixity of purpose, and perhaps his phy.sical and mental 
attributes, ai’e tested and watched with infinite 'cai’e and 
l^atience in the first instance, before he is allowed to take 
the final plunge into the sea of strange experiences through 
which he must swim with the .strength of his own right 
arm, or perish. 

As to what may be the nature of the trials that await 
him .during the period of his development, it will be obvious 
that I can have no accurate knowledge, and conjectures 
based on fragmentary revelations picked uja here and there 
ai-e not worth recording, but as for the natiu’e of the life 
led by the mere candidate for athnission as a nooplijfie it 
will be equally plain that no secret is involved. The 
ultimate development of the adept nujuires amongst otlicrr- 
things a life of absolute physical purity, and the candidate 
must, from the beginning, give practical evidence of hi.s 
willingness to adopt this. He must, that is to .say, foi' all 
the years of his probation, be perfectly chaste, peidcctly 
abstemious, and indifierent to physical hixury of oveiy sort. 
This regimen does not involve any fantastic discipline or 
obtrusive asceticism, nor withdrawal from the woild' Tlitnn 
would be nothing to prevent a gentleman in London society 
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, from Leiag iu full tviiiniug for occult eaiidicluture 'wutliont 
I'liiyliody about him boiiig- tlie ’iviser. For true occultism. 
' the su))liino attiicluiieut of tlie real adept, is not attained 
tlirough tlie loathsome asceticism of the ordinary Indian 
I'aluoor, the yogi of tlie woods and wilds, wdiose dirt accuinu- 
lat(;s with his sanctity— of the fanatic who fastens iro'n 
lioijk.s into his flesh, or holds up an arm until it is withered. 
An imperfect knowledge of some of the external facts of 
Indian occultism, will often lead to a misunderstanding on 

this point, ibr/ is the Indian name fbr occult science 

and it is easy to learn a good deal more than is worth 
letiriiing about the practices of some misguided enthusiasts 
who cultivate some of its inferior branches hy means of 
mere p]i}-sifial exercises'. Pixipeidy speaking, this physical 
(lerelojnnent is called Haiti yog, while the loftier sort, -which 
is approached by the disciphire of the mind, and which leads 
to the high altitrrdes of occultism, is called Rcigi yog , jsj-q 
person whom a real occultist would ever think of as an 
adept has acquired Iris powers by means of the laborious 
and puerile exercises of the Ilatti yog. I do not mean to 
say that these inferior exercises are altogether futile. They 
do invest the person who pursues them with some abnormal 
faculties and powers. Many treatises have been written to 
describe them, and many people who liave lived in India 
will be able to relate curions experiences they have had with 
proficients in this extraordinary craft. I do not wish to fill 
these pages Avith tales of wonders that I ha^m had no means 
sifting, or it ivould be easy to collect examples ; hut the 
point to insist on here is that no story any one can have 
heal'd or read which seems to put an ignoble, or petty, or 
low-minded aspect on Indian yogeeism can have any applica- 
tion to the ethereal yogechm, which is called Ragi yog, and 
which leads to the aiviul heights of true adeptship. 
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THE TIIEOSOPIIICAL SOCLIHY. 


Secret as tlie occult organization has always roiaainod, 
there is a good deal more to be learned couceruiiig the 
philosophical views which it has preserved or ac{j aired than 
might be suppostid at the first glance. As my own experi- 
ence when tully described will show, the gi’eat adepts of 
occultism themselves have no i-epugnance to the dissemina- 
tion of their religions philosophy so far as a world untrained 
as ours is in pure psychological investigation can jjrofit by 
such teaching. ISTor even am they unconyuerably averse to 
the occasional manifestation of those superior j)owers over 
the forces of Nature to which their extraordinary researches 
have led them. The many ap]»arontly miraculous pheno- 
mena which I have witnessed tlu-ough occult agcjicy could 
never have been exhibited if the gencu'ul rule which pre- 
cludes the .Brothers from the exhibition of their powers 
to uninitiated persons Avere absolute. As a general rule, 
indeed, the display of any occult plieuoiiKUKju for the pur- 
pose of exciting the wonder and admiration of l)ehold('rs is 
strictly forbidden. And indeed I should imagine that such 
prohibition is absolute if there is no liiglu.'i’ ]uu'pose involved. 
But it is plain that with a purely j^hiiantliroiac desire to 
spread the credit of a philosophi(‘al systitm Avhifdi is enno- 
bling in its character, the Br(jthe)'s may souuitimes wisely 
permit the display of abnormal plionomona, when i,he minds 
to which such an appeal is ma(.le may be likely to lise fimf?*' 
the appreciation of the wonder to ii helltting respect for 
the philosophy which it accredits. And the histoiy of tlie 
Theosophical Society has boon an expansion of tins idea. 
Thai, history has beeir a chequered one, bee:uis(^ the ])heno- 
mena that have been displayed haves often failed of tlusii.* 
eftect, have sometimes become the sulsjcsct of a, premature' 
publicity, and have brought down on tlus study of tsccidt 
philosophy a.s regarded from the point oi' vimv of the oiilcsr 
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* vvoi'id, rind on the devoted persons who have been chiefly 
idontilied with its encouragement by means of the Theoso- 
pineal Society, a, ^veat deal of stupid ’ridicule and some 
malevylent persecution. It maybe asked wdiy the Brothers, 
if they are really the great and all-powerful persons I 
represent them, have permitted indiscretions of the kind 
referred t<), Init the infjuiry is not so embarrassing as it may 
seem at the iirst glance. If the picture of the Brothers 
that I have endeavoured to present to the reader has been 
appreciated rightly, it will show them less accuratidy fjnali- 
lied, in spite of their po-wers, than persons of lesser occult 
develo]jmcnt, to cany on any undeitaking wdiicli involves 
direct i-elations with a, multiplicity of ordinary people in the 
commonplace world. I gather the jOTinaiy purpose of tire 
Brotherhood to be something very unlike the task I am 
engaged in, for example, at this moment — the endeavour to 
convince the public generally that there i-eally are faculties 
latent iir humauity capable of such extraordinary develop- 
ment, that they carry us at a bound to an immense distance 
beyond the dreams of physical science in reference to the 
compi’eh elision of Nature, and at the same time afford us 
po.sitive testimony concerning the constitution and destinies 
of the human soul. That is a task on which it is i-easonable 
to suppose the Brothers would cast a sympathetic glance ; 
but it will be obrious on a moment’s reliection, that their 
primary duty must be to keep alive the actuality of that 
knowdedge, and of those porvevs concerning w'hich I am 
merely giving some shadowy account. If the Brothers 
were to employ themselves on the large, rough bu.siness of 
hacking away at tlic incredulity of a stolid multitude, at 
tlie acrimonious incredulity of the materialistic phalanx, at 
the teirified and indig-nant inca-edulity of the .orthodox 
^^-religious world, it is conceivable that they might — propter 
mtam vivevdi per J ere causas — suffer the occult science itself 
to decay for the sake of persuading mankind that it did 
3‘eally exist. Of course it might be suggested that division 
of labour might be possible in oeeulti.sm as in everything 
else, a.nd that some adept.s (|ualitied for the wrnrk miglit bo 
told off for tlie purpose of breaking downi the incredulity of 
modern science, while tiio others would cany on the primary 
duties of their career in their own beloved seclusion. But 
a suggestion of this kind, however practical it may sound to 
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a practical world, would probably present itself as eminently 
unpractical to tbe true mystic. To begin with, an aspirant 
for occult honours does not go through the trenuMidons and 
prolonged ehbrt required to win him success, in order at tlio 
end of all things to embrace a life in tbi^ niitlst of the 
ordinary world, which on the hypothesis of lus success in 
occultism must necessarily be repnguant to him in Uk; 
extreme. Probably there is not one ]‘e:d adept who does 
not look with greater aversion and repugnance on a ny Jifi> 
axcept a life of seclusion, than we of the outer worhl would, 
look on the notion of being buried alive in a remote inonu- 
tain fastness where no foot or voice from the o\iter world 
could penetrate. I shall very soon be able to show that 
the love of seclusion, inherent in adepfcship, does not imply 
a mind vacant of the knowledge of European culture and 
maimers. It is, on the contrary, compatible with an 
amount of European culture and exjierience tliat people 
acquainted merely with the common-place aspects of 
Eastern life will be surprised to find possible in the case of 
a man of Oriental birth. Now, the imaginary adept told off 
on the suggestion I am examining, to show the scientific 
world that there are i-ealms of knowledge it has not yet 
explored, and faculties attainable to man that it has not yet 
dreamed of possessing, would have to be either appointed to 
discharge that duty, or to volunteer for it. In the one case 
we have to assume that the occult fraternity is despotic in 
its treatment of its members in a manner w'hicli all my 
observation leads me to believe it certainly is not ; in tl'e 
other, we have to suj)pose some adept makijig a, voluntary 
sacrifice of what he regards as not only tbo most agreeable 
hut also the higher life — for what ? for tlui sake of acc.nm- 
plishing a task which he does not regard as of -way groat 
importance — ^i-elatively, at any rate, to that other task in,-. 
which he may take a part — ^the perpetuation and ])er]iaps 
the development of the great science itself. But I do not 
caie to follow the argument any further, because; it will 
come on for special treatment in a different way presently. 
Enough for the moment to indicate that tlieve are considen-a- 
tions against the adoption of that method of ])oi'snasion 
which, as far as the judgment of ordinary ■i>eople ^vould go, 
would seem the best suited to the introduction of occult 
truths to modern intelligence. 
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j^.nd these cousidei'ations appear to have prompted tla; 
acceptaiice, by the lirothevSj of the TheosopMcal Soeiety as 
a more or less imperfect, hut still the best available cigencx 
for the performa.u«e of a piece of work, in which, witliout 
being actually prepared to enter on it theiuseh^es, the}* 
nevertheless take a cordial interest. 

And what arc the peculiar conditions winch render the 
Theosopliical Society, the organization and niana,gement 
of which have been faulty in many ways, the L'cst 
agency Iritherto available for the propagation of occult 
truths ? The zeal and qualifications of its founder, JVLuhune 
Biavatsky, give the explanation required. It is obvious 
that to give any conntenaiice or support at all to a societ}- 
concerned with the promulgation of occult philosophy, it 
,was necessary for the Brothei's to be in occult communica- 
tion with it in some way or other. For it must he remem- 
bered that though it may seem to us a very amazmg and 
impossible thing to sit still at home and impres.s our thoughts 
upon the mind of a distant friend by an effort of will, a 
Brother living in an unknown Himalayan retreat is not 
only able to converse as freely as he lilces with any of his 
friends who are initiates like lumself, in whate^'er paid of 
the world they may happen to be, but would find any other 
modes of communication, such a.s those with which the 
crawling faculties of the outer world have to be content, 
simply intolerable in their tedium a,nd inefficacy. Besides, 
he must, to be able to afibrd assistance to any society 
^having its sphei'e of operations among peojile in the world, 
be able to hear from it with the same facility that he can 
send communion tions to it. >So there mu.st be an initiate 
at the other end of the line. Finally, the occult rules 
e\ddently require this last-named condition, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, forbid arrangements which can 
only be avoided on this condition. 

Now, Madame Biavatsky is an initiate — is an adept to 
the extent of possessing this magnificent power of psycho- 
logical telegraphy with her occult friends. That she has 
stopped short of that further development in adeptship that 
would have tided her right over the houndaiy between this 
and the occult world altogether, is the circiunstsmce which 
has r(indered her as.sumption of the task with which the 
Theosopliical Society’s is concerned, compatible with the 
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(■‘(.uisklevations pointed ont above as operating to pvev’ont 
tbe UHsumption of sucli a duty by a full adept. As regai'ds 
the supremely essential cliaraeteristic, she has, in fact, bofiu 
exactly suited to the emergency. How i^ came to pass tliat 
her occult training carried her as far as it di(l and xio 
further, is a cpiestion into wliich it is fruitless to iiKpiire, 
l)ecauvse the answer would manifestly entail expliinations 
which would impinge too closely on the secrets of initiation 
which are never disclosed under any circumstances wliat- 
ever. After all, she is a woman — ^tihougli her powerful 
mind, widely if erratically cultivated, and perfectly daunt- 
les.s courage proved among other ways on the hattle-lield, 
hut more than by any bravery with bullets, by her occult 
initiation, renders the name, connoting what it ordinarily 
does, rather absurd in application to her — and this lias, 
perhaps, barred her from the highest degrees in occultism 
that she might otherwise have attained. At all events, 
after a coui'se of occult study carried on for seven years in 
a Himalayan reti’eat, and crowning a devotion to occult 
pursuits extending ov6r five-and-thirty nr forty years, 
Madame Blavatsky reappeared in the world, dazed, as she 
met ordinary people going about in commonplace, beniglited 
ignorance concerning the wondei-s of occult science, ai; tlie 
mere tliought of the stupendous gulf of experience that 
separated her from them. She could hardly nt first bear to 
associate with them, for thinking of all she knew that they 
did not know and that she was bound not to reveal. Any 
one can understand the burden of a gi^eat secret, but the 
burden of such a secret as occultism, and the burden of 
gre.at powers only conferred on condition that their exercise 
should be very strictly circumscribed by rule, must liave 
been trying indeed. 

Circumstances — or to put the matter more plainly, the 
gindanco of friends from whom, though she had left 
them behind in the Himalayas on her return to Europe, 
she was no longer in danger of separation, as we understand 
the term, induced her to visit America, and there, assisted 
by some other persons whose interest in the subject ^ras 
Idndled by occasional manifestations of lior cxti-aordinary 
lowers, and notably by Colonel Oleott, its life-devoted 
President, she founded the Theosophical Society, the objects 
of which, as originally defined, were to explore the latent 
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» psTcliolo;L^ical powers of man, and the ancient Oriental 
literature in which the clue to these may be hidden, and in 
which the philoso|)hy of occult science may he partly 
discovered. • 

The Society took root readily in America, while branches 
wei-e also formed in England and elsewhei’e ; but, leaving 
those to take care of themselves, Madame Blavatsky 
ultimately retinmecl to India, to establish the Society there 
among the natives, from whose natural hereditary 
sympathies with mysticism it wa.s reasonable to expect an 
ardent sympathy with a, ps 3 nhological enterprise which not 
only appealed to their intuitive belief in the reality of yog 
iiidya, but also to tlieir best patriotism, by exhibiting India 
as the fountain-head of the highest, if the least known and 
the most secluded, culture in the w'orld. 

Here, however, began the practical blunders in the 
management of the Theosophical Society which led to the 
incidents referred to above, as hardng given it, so far, a 
chequered caieer. Madame Blavatsky, to begin with, w'as 
» wholly unfamiliar -with the everyday side of Indian life, her 
previous visits having brought her only into contact with 
groups of people utteiiy unconnected with the current 
social system and chaiaeteiistics of the country. Nor could 
she liave undertaken a W'orse preparation for Indian life 
than that supplied by a residence of some j’-ears in the 
United States, This sent her out to India unfurnished 
> with the recommendations which she could readily have 
o\jtained in England, and poisoned her mind with an 
absolutely erroneous and prejudiced conception of the cha- 
rtveter of the British, ruling classes of India and their 
relations with the people, India and the United States are 
a good way apart geographically, hut they are even more 
eomplotel}' separated in other ways. The consequence was 
*^that 'Matlanie Blavatsky, on lier first arrival in . India, 
julojitcd an tittitude of obtrusive sjmipathy with the natives 
of the soil ns coniparod with the Europeans, seeldng their 
society in a niiuiner which, coupled with the fact that she 
3nade none of the usual advances to European soci(;ty, and 
with her niauifostly ilussian name, had the effect not 
X3nrj!i.tui-n,lly of rendering her smi^ecte to the rather clumsy 
organization which in India attempts to combine, wdtb 
sundry others, the functions of a political police. These 
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suspicions, it is true, were allayed almost as soon as lliey 
were conceived, but not before Madame ElaA'atsky bad l,)eeu 
made for a short time the object of an es]no}imje so a.\vlv.wai'd 
that it became grossly obAdous to herself and roused her 
indignation to fever heat. To a more pldegmatic nature 
the incident Avould have been little more than amusing, but 
all accidents combined to develop trouble. A Itussiau by 
birth, though naturalized in the United tStates, Madiuno 
Blavatsky is probably more sensitive t]ia.n aAi English 
Avomaii less experienced in political espionage Avovdd bo to 
the insult inA'olvod in being taken for a spy. Tlien the 
inner consciousiiess of having, for enthusiasm in the purely 
intellectual or spiritual enterpidse to avMcIi she lia.<l doAurted 
her life, renounced the place in society to Avhich her distin- 
guished birth and family naturally entitled her,'*^' pi’obably 
intensified the bitterness of her indignation, at finding the 
sacrifice not only unai)preciated, but turned against lier, and 
regarded as justifjfing a foul suspicion. At all eA'ents, the 
circumstances acting on an excitable tempeiainent led her 
to make public protest Avhich caused it to be AA'idely knoAvn 
by natAes as Avell as by Europeans, that she hail ])oeii 
looked at askance by Government authmities. And this 
idea for a time impeded the success of her Avork. Kotliing 
can be done in India Avithout a European impulse in the 
beginning; at all eA’ents, it handicaps any enterprise 
frightfully to be Avithout such an impulse if native co -opera, - 
tion is required. Not that the Theosophical Society failed 
to get members. The natives were flattered at the a,ttitu*lo 
tOAvards them taken up by their neiA’^ “ Eiunpean” friends, 
as Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott were no doulit 
generally regai-ded in spite of their Arnericaii jiatiomility, 
and showed a shalloAV eagerness to become Theosophists. 
But their ardour <lid not al\Amys proAm durable, and in .suine^ 
feAV cases they shoAvod a lamentable Avant, of earuestiiess by 
breaking aivay from the Society altogether. 

MeanAvhile, Madame BlaAmtsky began to make friend, s 
amongst the Eurojioans, and in 1880 visited Simhi,, Avhere 
she began late in the day to approach her woik from the 
right direction. Again, hoAA’OA’er, some mistakes were made 
AAdiich haA’C retarded the establishment of tlio I’liecrsophical 
Society, as far as India is concerned, on the dignified footing 
* See Preface. 
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tliat it ought to occupy. A great many wonderful plieno- 
luena were manifested in the presence at various times of a 
great many people ; but proper safeguards were not taken 
to avert the great danger that must always attend such a 
method of recommending occult science to public notice. 
It is beyond dispute that phenomena, exhibited undei- 
thoroughly satisfactory conditions to persons intelligent 
enough to comprehend their significance, CTeate an effect in 
awakening a thirst for the study of occult philosophy tint 
no othei' appeal can produce. But it is equally true, thougli 
at the first glance this may not be so apparent, that to 
minds quite unprepared by previous training to grasj-) the 
operation of occult forces, the most pei'feetly unimpeachable 
phenomenon will l)e received rather as an insult to the 
undei-standing than as a proof of the opei-ation of occult 
power. This is especially the ease with persons of meiely 
average intelligence, whose faculties cannot stand the shock 
of a sudden appeal to an entirely new set of ideas. The 
strain is too great ; the new chain of reasoning breaks, and 
the commonplace observer of abnormal occurrences reverts 
to his original frame of stolid incredulity, perfectly unaware 
of the fact that a revelation of pidceless intellectual impor- 
tance has been offered to him and has been misunderstood. 
Nothing is commoner than to hear people say : “ I can’t 
believe in tbe reality of a phenomenal oecuiTence unless I 
see it for myself. Show it me and I shall believe in it, hut 
not till then.” Many people who say this are quite mis- 
taken as to what they would believe if tbe occurrence were 
shown to them. I have over and over again seen pheno- 
mena of an absolutely genuine nature pass before the eyes 
of people unused to investigating occuiTenees of the kind, 
and leave no impression behind beyond an instated comdc- 
tion that they were somehoAv being taken in. Just this 
happened in some conspicuous instances at Simla, and it is 
needless to say that many as were the phenomena that 
Madame Blavatsky pinduced, or was instrumental in pro- 
ducing, during the visit to which 1 am referring, the 
lumii 'evof people in the place who had no opportunity of 
seeing tliem was con.siderably greater than tint of the 
■witwK'sses. And for these, as a rule, the whole series of 
incidents presented itself simply as an imposition. It was 
nothing to the purpose for the holders of this theory that 
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tliere a, glaring absence from the whole birsiness of any 
motive for impostm-e, that a considerable group of pei’sons 
whose testimony and capacity would never have been 
impugned had any other matter been '"'under discussion, 
were emphatic in their declai-ations as to tlie complete 
reality of the phenomena that had been displayed. The 
commonplace mind could not assimilate the idea that it wa,s 
face to face with a new i-evelation in Na,ture, and auj’' 
hypothesis, no matter how absurd and illogical in its details, 
was preferable for the majority to the simple grandeur of 
the truth. 

On the whole, therefore, as Madame Blavatsk}^ became a 
celebrity in India, her relations with European society Avei-e 
intensified. She made many friends, and secured some 
ardent converts to a belief in the reality of occult powers ; 
hut she became the innocent object of bitter animosity on 
the part of some other acquaintances, who, unable to nssimi- 
late what, they saw in her presence, took up an attitude of 
disbelief, which deepened into positive enmity as tlie wit ole 
subject became enveloped, in a cloud of more or less excited 
controversy. 

And it is needless to say that many of tlie newspapers 
made great capital out of the whole situation, ridiculing 
Madame Blavatsky’s dupes, and twisting evei-y lit of 
information that came out about her phenouiena into the 
most ludicrous shape it could be made to assume. Mockery 
of that sort was naturally expected by English friends wJio 
avowed their belief in the reality of Mada.me Blavat.s]fy’g 
powers, and probably never gave one of tliem a 7moment’s 
serious annoyance. But for the over-sensitive and excitable 
person cbiefly concerned they were indescriba.bly tormenting, 
and eventually it grew doubtful whether her patience would 
stand the strain put upon it; whether she would not 
relinquish altogether the ungrateful task of inducing the 
world at large to accept the good gifts which slie had 
devoted her life to offering them. Happily, so far, no 
catastrophe has ensued; but no history of Columbus in 
chains for discovering a new woild, or Galileo in prisim fur 
announcing the true principles of astronomy, is more 
remarkable for those who know all the heai-ings of the 
situation in India, as regards the Theosophieal Society, thn,n 
the sight of Madame Blavatsky, slandered and ridiculed by 
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iTm h V +1? papers, and spoken of as a char- 

nfr-vn 1 commonplace crowd, in return for Iiaving freely 
. ni ; wonderful fruits_as much ms £ 

nf association permit her to offer— 

■ ' . struggle in wliicli she has conquered her 

e.xij'aomhuary knowledge. ^ nei 

111 spite of all this, meanwhile, the Theosopliieal Societv 
f org-anmation wMch supplies to inquireiS 
lio tliirst for occult knowledge a link of eommumeation 
■wliichT'l'* great fraternity in the baek<rroumi 
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iT lias been throug-b my connection witli the Theorfopliical 
8f)f;iety and my aciinaiiitance with Madame Blavatsky that 
L liave obtained expeidences in connection with occultism, 
'■A'hich have prompted mo to undertake my present task. 
The lirst problem I had to solve was whether Madame 
Blfivatsky really did, as I heard, possess the power of pro- 
ducing abnormal phenomena. And it may be imagined 
that, on the assumption of the reality of lier phenomena, 
nothing would have been simpler than to obtain such satis- 
faction when once I had formed her acc|uaiutance. It is, 
liowever, an illustration of the embarrassments which sur- 
round all incpxiries of this nature — embarrassments with 
whicli so many people grow impatient, to the end tJiat they 
cast inquiry altogether aside and remain wholly ignorant of 
the truth for tlie rest of their lives — ^that although on the 
first occasion of my making Madame Blava,t, sky’s acquain- 
tance she became a guest at my house at Allahabad, and 
remained there for six weeks, the harvest of satisfaction I 
was enabled to obtain dxiring this time was exceedingly 
small. Of course I heard a great deal fi-om her during tlte 
time mentioned about occultism and the Brotlxers, but 
while she wais most anxious that I should understand the 
situation thoroughly, and I was most anxious to get at the 
truth, tlie diliiculties to be overcome were almost insuper- 
al)le. For the Brothers, as already (lescilbed, hax-e an 
xiuconquerable objection to showing ott‘. That the person 
who wishes them to show off is an earnest seeker of trutli, 
and not governed by mere idle cixriosity, is iiutlung bo fclie 
purpose. They do not want to attract candidates for 
inititition by an exhibition of wonders. "Wonders hfive a 
very spirit-stirring etFect on tbo history of every i-oligion 
founded on miracles, but occultism is not a pursuit wliidx 
people can safely take xip in obecHeuce to the impulse of 
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enthiTsiiism created by -witnessing a display of extraor bnaiy 
po-^ver. There is no absolute rule to forbid the exliibition 
t)f powers in presence of the outsider ; but it is clearly dis- 
approved of by tile higher authorities of occultism on 
principle, and it is practically impossible for less exalted 
pruiicients to go against this disapproval. It was ordy the 
very slightest of nil imaginable j)henomona that, during her 
brst visit to my house, Madame Blavatsky was thus per- 
iviitted to exhibit freely. She was allowed to show that 
•‘ra,ps” like those winch spiritualists attribute to spirit 
agency, coxild be produced at will. This was sometliing, 
and/a?e;!r; de. we paid great attention to raj)s. 

vSpiritualists are aware tliat when gi’oups of people sit 
round a table and put their liands upon it, they will, if a 
“ medium” be present, generally hear little knocks which 
respond to cpiestiorns and spoil ont messages. The large 
outer circle of persons who do not believe in spiritualism 
are fain to imagine that all the millions who do are duped 
as regards this impression. It must sometimes be trouble- 
some for them to account for the Avide development of the 
delusion, hut any theory, they think, is preferable to admit- 
ting the possibility that the spirits of deceased persons can 
communicate in this way ; or, if they take the scientific 
view of the mattei", that a physical effect, however slight, 
can be produced Avithout a physical cause. Such persons 
ought to Avelcome the explanations I am iioav giving, tending 
as these, do to shoAV that the theory of universal self-decep- 
tion as regards spirit-rapping, Avhich must he rather an 
AAvlcAvard theory for any one hut a ludicrously conceited 
objector to bold, is not the only one by means of which the 
asserted facts of spiritualism — those AAdth Avbich AA-e are noAv 
doaling at all events — can be reconciled with a reluctance to 
accept the spiritual hypothesis as the explanation. 

, IToav, I soon foxxnd out not only that ra,ps would always 
come a-t a table at which Madame Blavatsky sat with the 
view of obta,ining such resxilts, but that all conceiAmble 
hypotheses of fraud in the matter were rapidly disposed of 
by a, compax'ison of the various experiments we were able 
to nxake. To begin Avith, there Avas no necessity for other 
people to sit at the table at aU. We could Avork Avith any 
table xxixder any circxxmstances, or without a table at all. A 
A\dndoAv-pane Avoxxld do equally Avell, or the wall, or an;j 
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door, or anything wliatever wMch could give out a sound if 
hit. A half glass door put ajar was at once seen to bo 
a very good instrument to choose, because it was easy to 
stand opposite Madame Blavatsky in th:s case, to see her 
bare hands or hand (without any rings) resting motiordess 
on the pane, and to hear the little ticks come plainly, as if 
made with the point of a pencil or with the sound of electric 
sparks passing from one knob of an electrical apparatus to 
another. Another very satisfactoi-y way of obtaining- the 
raps — one frequently employed in the evening— -was to set 
down a large glass elockshade on the hearthrug, and get 
Madame Blavatsky, after remomng all ringk from her 
hands, and sitting well clear of the shade so that no part of 
her dress tonched it, to lay her hands on it. Putting- a 
lamp on the ground opj)osite, and sitting down on the 
hearthrug, one could see the rinder surfaces of the hands 
resting on the glass, and still under these perfectly satis- 
factory conditions the raps would come, clear and distinct, 
on the sonorous surface of the shade. 

It was out of Madame Blavatsky’s power to give an exact 
explanation as to how these raps were produced. Every 
effort of occult power is connected with some secret or other, 
and slight, regaixled in the light of phenomena, as the raps 
were, they were physical effects produced by an effort of 
will, and the manner in which the will can be trained to 
produce physical effects may be too uniform, as regards 
great and small phenomena, to be made, in accordance with 
the rule.s of occultism, the subject of e.xact explanations 
to uninitiated pei-sons. But the fact that the raps wei-e 
obedient to the will was readily put beyond dispute, in this 
way amongst others : working mth the window-pa, ne or the 
elockshade, I would ask to have a name spelled out, 
mentioning one at random. Then I Avould call over tlie 
alphabet, and at the right letters the i-aps would come. Or 
I would ask for a definite number of raps, and they would 
come. Or for a series of raps in some defined i-hythmitial 
progression, and they would come. Nor was this all. 
Madame Blavatsky would sometimes put her hands, or one 
only, on some one else’s head, and naake the raps come, audilffy 
to an attentive listener, and perceptibly to tJie person 
touched, wdro would feel each little shock exactly as if iuj 
were taking sparks off the conductor of an electrical machine. 
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At a later stage of my inquiries I obtained raps under 
bettor circumstances agam tbau t-bese—namely withont 
contact between the object on which they were ^u-ntlnr-n-l 
and Madame Blavatsky’s hands at all. This wls a sfmT 
m th. of lost year (iSSo), tat I “eii 

anticipate a little as far as the raps are concerned At 
Blavatsky used to produce the nips 'on a 
httle table set in the midst of an attentive gronii with no 
one touching It at all. After starting it, or oLirging it 
with some influence by resting her hands on it foi^a few 
moments, she would hold one about a foot above it and 
make mesmeric passes at it, at each of which tlie t-ildo 
would yield the familiar sound. Nor was this done only at 
our own house Avitli our own tables. The same thino- wonhl 
be done at friends’ bouses, to wliich Madame Blavitsl'v 
accompanied us. And a further de%adopment of ihe‘be-wl 
experiinent was tliis : It was found' to be possible for 
several persons to feel the same rap simultaneously Four 
or hve persons used sometimes to put their hands in a nile 
one on another on a table; then Madame Blavatsky \vould 
pu^fc hers on^the top of the pile and cause a cu4nt or 
whatever it is which produces the sound, to pass thrmUh 
the whole series of liands, felt by each simultsineously aSd 
record itself in a rap on the table beneath. Any one wlm 
has ever taken part in forming such a pde of hmids must 
feel ah to some ot the hypotheses concerning the rans tint 
have been put forward in the Indian papers by determined 
sceptics— hard-headed persons not to he taken in— to the 
effect that the raps are produced by Madame Blavatskv’s 
thumb-nails or by the cracking of some joint-that such 
hypotheses are rather idiotic, 

Summing up the aigument in language which I used in 
a letter written at the time, it stands as follows • “ Madame 
•-Blavatsky puts her hands on a table and raps are heard on 
It. Some wiseacre suggests she does it with her thumb- 
mu s; slie puts only one hand on the table ; the raps come 
still. Does she conceal any artifice under her hand? She 

lilts her hand from the table altogether, and merely holdinof 

it ui the air aliove, the raps still come. Has slie done am- 
thing to the table ? Blie puts her baud on a window-uani 
on a pnitnre-frame, on a dozen different places about the 
room in succession, and from each in turn come tha 
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mysterious raps. Is tlie lioifse where she stays with her own - 
particular friends about her prepared all over? tShc goes 
to half a dozen other houses at Simla and proiluces raps at 
them all. Do the raps really come from somewliere else 
than where they seem to come from — are tliey perhaps 
ventriloquism ? She puts her hand on your head, and from 
the motionless fingers you feel something which resembles 
a, minute series of electric shocks, and an attentive listener 
besides you will hear them producing little raps on your 
skull. Are you telling a lie when you say you feel the 
shocks ? Half a dozen people put theii' hands one on the 
other in a pile on the table ; Maclaine Blavatsky puts hers 
on the top of all, and each person feels the little throbs pass 
through, and hears them record themselves in faint raps on 
the table on which the pile of hands is resting. When a 
person has seen all these experiments many times, as I 
have, what impression do you think is made on his mind by 
a person who says ‘ there is nothing in raps but conj ixring 
— Maskelyne and Cooke can do them for ;^i o a night V 
Maskelyne and Cooke cannot do them for ;£io a night 
nor for ten lakhs a night under the circumstances I 
describe.” 

The raps even as I heard them during the first visit that 
Madame Blavatsky paid us at Allahabad, gave me a com- 
plete assurance that she was in possession of some faculties 
of an abnormal chameter. Ami this assurance lent .a cre- 
dibility, that would not otherwise have belonged to them, 
to one or two phenomena of a clifferent kind wliich also 
occurred at that time, the conditions of which were not 
complete enough to make them worth recording here. But 
it was mortifying to approach no nearer to absolute certi- 
tude concerning the questions in which we were really 
intei'ested— namely, whether there did indeed exist men 
with the wonderful powers ascribed to the adepts, and'" 
whether in this way it was possible for human creatures to 
obtain positive knowledge concei’iiing the characteristics of 
their own spiritual nature. It must be remembered that 
Madame Blavatsky was preachmg no specific docti’ine on 
this subject. What she told us about the adepts and licr 
own initiation was eheited by questions. Theosophy, in 
whicli she did seek to intei’est all hei* friends, did not pro- 
claim any specific belief on the subject. It simply re(jom- 
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s ' iTiendcrl the theory that humanity should be regai’defl as a 
i Universal Jh'otlierliood in which each person should study 

i the truth as regards spiritual things, freed from the pre- 

[ possessions of any* specific religious dogma. But although 

i lier attitude, as regards the whole subject, put her under 

f no moi'al obligation to prove the reality of occultism, lier 

conversation and her book, “Isis Unveiled,” disclosed a 
view of things which one naturally desired to explore 
further; and it was tantalizing to feel that she could, and : 

r yet could not, give us the final proofs we so much desired 

1 to have, that iier occult training really had invested her 

I with powers over material things of a kind which, if one 

could but feel sure they were actually in her possession, 

! would utterly shatter the primary foundations of material- 

j istic philosophy. 

I I ■ One conviction we felt had been fully attained. This 

was the conviction of her own good faith. It is disagree- 
able merely to recognize that this can be impugned ; but ‘i 

this has been done in India so recldessly and cruelly by • 

^ ' people who take up au attitude of hostility to the views \ 

with which she is identified, that it would be affectation to 
- pass the question by. On the other hand, it would be too 
great a concession to an ignoble attack to go minutely over 
the evidence of her honesty of character with which my 
! : intimacy with Madame Blavatsky has gradually supplied 

me. At various times she has been a guest of ours for 
periods now amounting in all to more than three months 
cwit of nearly two years. To any impartial intelligence it 
will be manifest that, under these cii'cumstances, I must 
have been able to form a better opinion concerning her real 
character than can possibly be derived from the crude 
observations of persons who hai'e perhaps met her once or 
twice. I am not, of course, iittribntiug any scientific value 
to this sort of testimony as accrediting the abnormal 
cluu'iic'ter of phenomena she may be concerned in producing. 

With such a. mighty problem at stake as tlie trustworthiness 
of the fundamental theoiies of modern physical science, it 
is impossible to proceed by any other hut scientific modes of J 

investigation. In any experiments I have tried I have | 

always been careful to exclude, not merely the probability, 5 

but t'.hfj possibility, of trickery; and where it has been im- f 

possible to secure the proper conditions, I have not allowed . 

Il 
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tliG results of the experiment to enter into tlie srini totul of 
iny conclusions. But, in its place, it seems only riyht — 
only a slight attempt to redress the scamMous wrong winch, 
tis far as mere in.sult and slander can do ft wi-ong, has been 
done to a very hig-h-minded and perfectly-honourahle woman 
— to record the certainty at which in progress of time bolh. 
my wife and niysolf an-ived, that Ma,dame Blavatsky is a, 
lady of absolut(.j,y uprig’ht nature, who has sacriliced, not 
merely rank and fortune, hut all thought of jiersonal wel- 
fare or comfort in any shape, from enthusiasm for occult 
studies in the first instance, and latterly for the s})OC'.ia,l task 
she has taken in hand as an initiate in, if relatively a 
humble member of, the great occult fraternity — the direc- 
tion of the Theosophical Society. 

Besides the production of the raps one other phenomenon 
had been conceded to us during Madame Blavatsky’s lii-st 
visit. We had gone with her to Benares for a few days, 
and were staying at a house lent to us by the .Maharajah of 
Vizianagram — a big, bare, comfortless abode as judged by 
European standards — ^in the central hall of which we were 
sitting one evening after dinner. Suddenly three or four 
flowers — cut roses — fell in the midst of us — just as such 
things sometimes fall in the dark at spiritual seances. But 
in tins case there were sevei’al lamps and candles in the 
room. The ceiling of the hall consisted simply of the solid, 
bare, painted raftei-s and boards that supported the flat 
cement roof of the building. The phenomenon wms so 
wholly unexpected— -as unexpected, I am given to undeii- 
stand, by Madame Blavatsky, sitting in an armchair read- 
ing at the time, as by the rest of us — that it lost some of 
the effect it would otherwise have had on our minds. If 
one could have been told a moment beforehand “ now’' .some 
flowers are going to fall,” so that we could have looked up 
and seen them suddenly appear in the air above emr heads, 
then the impi’es.sive effect of an incident so violently out of 
the common order of things would have been very great. 
Even as it was, the incident Inis alw’ays remained for those 
wdio witnessed it one of the stages on their i-oad to a, convic- 
tion of the reality of occult powers. Persons to whom it is 
merely related cannot be expected to rely upon, it to any 
great extent. They will natuixilly ask various (questions as 
to the constmetion of tlie room, who inhabited the house, ic., 
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mid even wlien all these questions had been answered, as 
I they tratlii'vdly could be in a manner which would shut kit 

I any hypothesis by means of which the fall of the flowers 

could be explainable by any conjuring trick, there would 
still he an uncomfortable suspicion left in the questioner’s 
mind as to the completeness of the explanation given. It 
might liardly have been worth while to bring the incident 
on to the piesent record at all, but for the opportunity it 
I affords me of pointing out that the phenomena produced ir^ 

i Madame Bhivatsky’s presence need not necessarit}’- be of her 

I producing, 

j Coming now to details in connection with some of the 

1 lai'ger mysteries of occultism, I am oppressed by the difli- 

eulty of leading up to a statement of what I Icnoiv now to 
be facts-— as absolute facts as Gbaring Gross — ^wdiich shall, 
nevertheless, be gradual enough not to shock the under- 
standing of people absolutely unused to any but the ordinary 
grooves of thought as regards physical phenomena, None 
the less is it true that any “ Brother,” as the adepts in 
«. occultism are familiarly referred to, Avho may have heen 

*; . seized with the impulse to bestow’’ on. our party at Benare.s 

the little surprise described above, ma}'- have been in 
I Thibet or in the South of India, or anpvhej-e else in the 

I world at the time, and yet just as able to make the roses 

I fall as if he liad been in the room with us, I have spoken 

:| ' already of the adept’s power of being present “ in spirit ” as 

I W'e should say, “ in astral body,” as an occultist -would say, 

I aj any distant place in the flash of a moment at wdll. So 

i present, he can exercise in that distant place some of the 

I psychological pow’ers which he possesses, as completely as he 

I can exercise them in physical body wherever he may actually 

I he, as we understand the expression. I am not pretending 

I to give an explanation of how he produces this or that 

i result, nor for a moment hinting that I know. I am. 

recording merely the certain fact that various occult I'esults 
have been accomplished in my presence, and explaining as 
much about them as I have been able to find out. But afi 
all events it has long since become quite plain to me, that 
wdierevor Madame Blavatsky is, there the Brothers, 
■wlierever they may he, can and constantly do produce 
phenomena of the most overwhelming sort, with the pi’O- 
duebion of which she herself has little or nothing to do. ' In 
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refurence, indeed, to any phenomenon oecaiTing' in Iier 
presence, it must be remembered that one can never .hiivo 
any exact knowledge as to how far her own powers may 
have been employed, or how far she may have been “ h(d2)cd,” 
or whether slie has not been quite uninfluential in tlie pro- 
duction of the result. Precise explanations of this kind 
are quite conti-ary to the rules of occultism — which, it must 
always be remembered, is not trjdng to convince the worl<l 
of its existence. In this volume I am trying to convince 
the world of its existence, but that is another mattoi- alto- 
gether. Any one who wishes to know how the truth really 
stands can only take up the position of a seeker of truth. 
He is not a judge before whom occultism comes to plead for 
credibility. It is useless, therefore, to quarrel with the 
observations we are enabled to make on the ground that 
they are not of the kind one would best like to make. The 
question is whether they jdeld data on which conclusions 
may safely rest. 

And another consideration claims treatment in connection, 
with the chaiacter of the observations which, so far, I have 
been enabled to make — that is to say, in connection with 
any search for proof of occult power as regards physical 
phenomena which but for such agency would be miraculous. 

I can foresee that, in spite of the altjeqfe stupidity of the 
remark, many people will urge that the force of the experi- 
ments with which I have had to deal is vitiated because 
they relate to phenomena winch have a certain sujierficial 
resemblance to conjuring tricks. Of course tliis ensups 
from the fact that conjuring tricks all aim at achieving a 
cei’tain superficial resemblance to occult phenomena. Let 
any reader, whatever his present frame of mind on the 
subject may be, assume for a moment that he has seen 
reason to conceive that thei-e may be air occult fraternity in 
existence vdelding strange powers over natural forcf!S as y(jt " 
unknown to ordina.ry humanity; that this fi-aternity is 
bound by rules which cramp the manil'estation of these 
powers, but do not absolutely prohibit it; and then let him 
propose some comparatively small but scieiitilically convinc- 
ing tests which he could ask to have conceded to him as a. 
proof of the reality of some part, at all events, of these 
powers : it will be found that it is impossible to pi-npo.se any 
such test that does not bear a certain superficia.1 resemblance 
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to a coiijuviiig tnck. But tliis v.all not necessarily impair 
tlie value of tlie test for people capable of dealing with 
those chai'actei'istics of exj>eriinents that are not superficial. 

The gulf of (lifFe^'ence which is really to .be observed lying 
between any of tlie occult phenomena I shall have to describe 
presently and a conjuring trick w^hich might imitate it, is 
due to the fact that the conditions would be utterly unlike. 
The conjuror w’ould work in his own stage, or in a prepared 
room. The most remarkable of the phenomena I have had 
in the presence of Madame Blavatsky have taken pilace away 
Gilt of doors in fortuitously chosen places in the wood.s and 
on the hills. The conjuror is assisted by any rei'juired 
number of confederates behind his scenes, Madame 
Blavatsky comes a stranger to (Simla, and is a guest in my 
own house, under my oAvn observation, duiing the whole of 
her visit. The conjuror is paid to incur the expenses of 
accomplishing this or that deception of the senses, Madame 
Blavatsky is, wdiat I have a, heady explained, a lady of 
honourable charactei', instrumental in hel2)ing her friends — 
at their earnest desire wherever phenomena are produced at 
all — to see some manifestation of tliepowei'sinthe acquisition 
of wliich (instead of earning money by them as the conjinor 
does with his) she has sacrificed everytliing the wroiid 
generally holds clear — station, and so forth, immeasurably 
above that to which any conjuror or any impostor could 
aspire. Pursuing Madame Blavatsky wdth injurious 
suspicions, persons who resent the occult hypothesis will 
qpnstantly foi’get the dictates of common sense in overlooking 
these considerations. 

About the beginning of September, 1880, Madame 
Blavatsky came to Simla as our guest, and in the coui'se of 
the following six weeks various pheiiomeua occurred, wdiich 
became the talk of all Anglo-India for a time, and gave rise 
to some excited feeling on the pai’t of- persons -^vho w'.'amly 
espoused the theory that they must he the result of im- 
postuie. It soon became apjaarent to us that whatever 
miglit ha■^''e been the nature of the restrictions winch 
ojmrated the previous winter at AUahabad to pDrevent our 
guest from dis2)laying more than the very least of 
Ijowers, these restrictions were now less operative than 
before. We were soon introduced to a phenomenon we had 
not hcoii treated to ^^I’eviously, By some modification of 
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tlie force employed to produce the sound of 3 ups on a,ny 
c.hiect, Madiime Blavatsky can produce in. the air, without 
the intermediation of any solid object wliatover, the sound 
of a, silvery hell — sometimes a chime or^ little I'un of three 
or four Ijells on diflerent notes. 'We had often lieard about 
tliese bells, but liad never heai’d them produced liefoi-e. 
They were prodxxced for us for the first time one evci3ing 
after dinner while we wore still sitti3xg round the table, 
severfd times in succession in the air over our heads, 
and in one instaixce instead of the single bell-sound t]ie3-e 
came one of the chimes of which I speak. Later on I 
heard them on scores of oecxasions and in all sorts of d.iflerent 
places — isr the open air and at dilTbrent houses where 
Madame Blavatsky went from time to time. As before 
with the raps, there is no hypothesis in the case of the 
bells which can he framed by axi adherent of the impostixre 
theory Avhich does not break down on a coinparison of the 
different occasions and conditioiis under which I have heard 
them produced. Indeed, the theory of imposture is one 
•which in the matter of the hells has only one narrow con- 
jecture to rest on. Unlike the soixnd of a rap, which in 
the ordinary way could be j^roduced by many diflerent 
methods — so that, to he siu'e asiy given example of such a 
soxind is i3ot produced by oi'dinary mea,ns, one has to pro- 
cure its i‘epetition under a great vaxiety of conditions — 
the sound of a hell caix only be made, physically, in ,a few 
w’ays. Yoix must have a bell, or some sonorous object in the 
nature of a hell, to make it xvith. Now, w'hen sitting in 
a well-lighted i-oom, and attentively watching, you get the 
sound of a bell up above your heads where there is no 
physical bell to yield it — what are the hypothesis which 
can attiihute the result to triekeiy? Is the sound I'eaJly 
produced outside the room altogether by some agent or 
apparatus in another? Fh'st of ail no rational pei'son who 
h.ad heai-d this sound -woidd advance that thooiy, because tlio 
so3ind itself is incompatible xvith tbc idea. It is never loud 
— at least I have never heard it vexy loud — lx3it it is always 
clear axid distixxct to a remarkable extent. If you lightly 
strike the edge of a thixx claret-glass witix a knife you may 
get a sound which it wmxxld be difficxxlt to persutxde anj^ oiie 
bad come fi’om another room ; but the occult bell-suu.rid is 
like that, only pxxrer and clearei-, with 3.10 suh-souud of 
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jftin'rig in it wliatevei’. Indepemlently of this, I have, as 
I say, la.'ard the sound in the open air produced up in the 
sky in the stillness of evening. In rooms it has not alvrays 
been overheard, hut^eonietimes down on the ground amongst 
the feet of a group of persons listening for it. Again, on 
one occasion, when it had been produced two or three times 
iu the drawiiig-room of a friend’s house where we had all 
been dining, one gentleman of the party went hack to the 
dining-room, two rooms otf, to get a finger-glass with which 
to make a sound for the occult hells to repeat — a familiar 
form of the experiment. While by himself in the dining- 
I'oom he heard one of the bell-sounds produced uear him, 
though Madame Blavatsky had remained in the drawing- 
room. This e:cample of the phenomenon satisfactorily 
disposed of the theory, absurd in itself for persons who 
frequently heard tlie bells in all manner of places, that 
Madame Blavatsky carried some apparatus about her vdth 
which to jaroduce the sound. As for the notion of con- 
federacy, that is disposed of hy the fact that I liave re- 
peatedly heard the sounds when out w<alldng beside Madame 
Blavatsky’s jampan, with no other person near us but the 
jampanees carrying it. 

The bell-sounds are not mei-e sportive illustrations of the 
properties of the currents which are set in .action to produce 
them. They serve’ the direct practical purpose among 
occultists of a telegraphic call-bell. It appears that where 
tiuiued occultists are concerned, so that the my.sterious 
m^jignetic connection, whatever it may be, which enables 
them to communicate ideas is once established, they can 
produce the bell-souuds at any dLstauce iu the neighbour- 
hood of the fellow-iiiitiate whose attention they wish to 
attract. I h.ave repeatedly heard Madame Blavabsky called 
in this way, when our own little party being aloiie some 
evening, we have allljeeu quietly reading. A little “ ting” 
would suddenly .sound, and Madame Blavatsky would get 
up and go to her room to attend to whatever occult business 
may ha,ve l.)eon the motive of her summons. A very 
prett}’' illustration of the sound, as thus produced by some 
brothei’-initiato .at a distance, was afforded one evening 
under these circnmstances. A lady, a guest at another 
house in Simla, had been dining with us, when aliout eleven 
o’clock I received a note from her host, enclosing a letter 
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\yhicli he asked me to get Madame Blaratsky to send ou hy 
occult means to a certain member of the great frateriiity to 
whom both he and I had been writing. I .shall explain the 
circumstances of this correspondence more fully later on, 
"We were all anxious to know at once — before the Luly with 
us that evening returned up the hill, .so that .she could take 
back word to her host — whether the letter ciould be siait ; 
but Madame Blavatsky declared that her own powens would 
not enable her to perform the feat. The question was 
wdiether a cei'tain, person, a half-developed brother tlien hi 
the neighbourhood of Simla, would give the necos.sary help. 
Madame Blavatsky said she would see if she could “ tind 
him,” and taking the letter in her hands, she w'cut out into 
the verandah, where we all followed her. Leaning on the 
balustrade, and looking over the wide sweep of the Simla 
valley, she I'emained for a few mmutes perfectly motionless 
and silent, as we all were ; and the night was far enough 
advanced for all common-place sounds to have settled down, 
so that the stillne.ss was j)6rfect. Suddenly, in the air 
before us, there sounded the clear note of an occult-bell. 
“ All right,” cried Madame, “ he will take it,” And duly 
taken the letter was shortly afterwai’ds. But the 
phenomenon involved in its transmission will be better 
introduced to the reader iir connection with other 
examples. 

I come now to a series of incidents which exhibit occult 
power in a more .striking light than any of tliose yet 
described. To a scientific mind, indeed, the production ^of 
sounds by means of a force unlcnown to ordinary science 
should be as clear a proof that the power in question is 
a power, as the more sensational phenomena which have to 
do with the transmission of solid objects by occult agency.. 
The sound can only reach our ears by the vibration of air, 
and to set up the smallest undulation of air as the effect of 
a thought vfill appear to the ordinary understanding as no 
less outi-ageous an impossibility than the uprooting of a 
tree in a similar nmy. Still there are degrees in wonder- 
fulness which the feelings recognize even if .such distinction.s 
are irrational. 

The first incident of the kind which I now take up is not 
one which -would in iteelf be a complete ]jroof of anything 
for an outsider. I describe it rather for the benefit of 
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reiif-lert; who may he, either throii£f]i spiritualistic experi- 
ences or ill any other way, already alive to the possibility of 
phenomena as such, and interested rather in experiments 
which may throw li^ht on their genesis than in mere texts. 
M.anaged a little better, the oceiuTence now to be dealt 
with would have been a beautiful test; but Madame 
iJlavatsky, left to herself in such matters, is alwa.}rs the 
worst devisor of tests imaginable. Utterly out of sympathy 
with the positive and incredulous temperament ; engaged 
all hei- life in the development amongst Asiatic mystics of 
the creative ivither that the critical faculties, she never can 
follow the iutricfite suspicions with which the European 
observer approaches the consideration of the marvellous 
in its simplest forms. The marvellous, in forms so 
stupendously marvellous that thej?- almost elude the grasp of 
ordinary conceptions, has been the daily food of her life for 
a great number of years, and it is easy to realize that, for 
her, the Jealous distrust with which ordinary people hunt 
I’ound the slightest manifestation of occult force to find any 
loophole through which a suspicion of fraud may creep, ns 
no less tiresome and stupid, than the ordinary person con- 
ceives the too credulous spirit to be. . 

About the end of September my wife went one afternoon 
with Madame Blavatsky to the top of a neighbouring hid. 
They were only accompanied by one other fiiend, I was 
not present myself on tliis occasion. While there Madame 
Blavatsky asked my wife, in a Joking way, what was her 
i^fart’s desire. She said at random and on the spur of the 
moment, “to get a note from one of the Brothers.” 
Madame Blavatsky took from her pocket a piece of blank 
pink paper that had been torn off a note received that day. 
Bolding this tip into a small compass, she took it to the edge 
of the hill, held it up for a moment or two between her 
^ hands and returned saying that it was gone. She presently, 
after communicating mentally by her own occult methods 
with the distant Brother, said he asked where my wife 
would have the letter. At first she said she should like it 
to come fluttering down into her lap, but some conversation 
ensued as to whether thi,s would he the best way to get it, 
and nltirnately it was decided that she should find it in a 
oertidn tree. Here, of course, a mistake was made, which 
opens the door to the suspicions of resolutely disbelieving 
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ptn-soiifci. It mil be stijoposed that Madame Blavatsky Iiad 
Kojne reasons of her own for wishing the tree chosen. For 
readers who favour that conjecture after all that has gone 
l3(.d-ore, it is only necessary to repeat tlnvt the present story 
is being told not as a proof but as an incident. 

■ At fii’st Madame Blavatsky seems to liavo niiide a 
mistake as to the description of the tree which the distiiut 
Brother was indicating as that in which he was going to put 
the note, and with some trouble my wife scrambled on to 
the lower branch of a bare and leafless trunk on which 
nothing could be found. Madame then again got into 
communication with the Brother and ascertained her mis- 
take. Into another tree at a little distance, which neither 
Madame nor the one other person present had apyjroaehed, my 
wife now climbed a few feet and looked all round among 
the branches. At first she saw nothing, but then, turning 
back her head without moving from the position she had 
taken up, she saw on a twig immediately before her face— 
where a moment previously there had been nothing but 
leaves~a little pinlc note. This was stuck on to the stalk 
of a leaf that had been quite freshly torn off, for the stalk 
was still green and moist — not withered as it would have 
been if the leaf had been torn off for any length of time. 
The note Was found to contain these few words : ‘‘I have 
been asked to leave a note here for you. What can I do for 
you 1 ” It wms signed by some Thibetan characters. The 
pink paper on which it was %vritten appeared to be the same 
wliich Madame Blavatsky had taken blanlc from her pocket 
shoitly before. 

How was it transmitted first to the Brother who wrote 
upon it and then back again to the top of our hill'? not to 
speak of the mystery of its attachment to the tree in the 
way described. So far as I can frame conjectui-os on this 
subject, it would be premature to set them forth in detail ■* 
till I have gone more fully into the facts olrserved. It is no 
use to discuss the way the wings of ilying-fi.sh. are made for 
people who will not believe in the reality of ilying-fish at all, 
and refuse to accept phenomena less guaranteed by ortherdoxy 
than Pharaoh’s chariot wdreels. 

I come now to the incidents of a very remarkable day, 
TJie day before, I should explain, w’^e started on a little 
expedition which turned out a coup manque, though, but for 
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some tiresome mishaps, it might have ied, we afterwards 
had reason to think, to some very interesting results. 'VYo 
mistook our way to a place of which Madame Blavatsky 
had received an imperfect descidption — or a description she 
imperfoctly understood — in an occult conversatioir vdth one 
of the Bi'others then actually passing through Simla, Had 
wo gone the right w’ay that day we might have had the 
good^ fortune of meeting him, for he stayed one night at a 
certain old Thibetan temple, or rest-house, such as is often 
found about tlie Himalayas, and which the blind apathy of 
commonplace English people leads them to regard as of no 
particular interest or impoi'tance. Madame Blavatsky was 
wholly unacquainted with Simla, and the account she gave 
us of tlie place she wanted to go to led us to tliinlc she 
meant a dittereut place. We started, and for a long time 
Madame declared that we must be going in the right 
direction because she felt certain currents. Afterwards it 
appeared that the road to the place we were making for, 
and to that for which we ought to have made, were coinci- 
dent for a considerable distance ; but a slight divergence at 
one point carried us into a wholly wrong system of hill- 
paths. Eventually j\Iudame utterly lost her scent : we 
tried back ; we wdio knew Simla discussed its topography 
and wondered where it could he she wanted to get to, but 
all to no purpose. We launched ourselves down a hill-side 
where Madame declared she once more felt the missing 
cxirrent ; hut occult ciirrents may tlow where travellers 
cannot pass, and when we attempted this descent I kneAv 
the* case was desperate. After a while the expedition had 
to be abandoned, and we went home much disappointed. 

WliY, some one may ask, could not the omniscient Brother 
feel that Madame was gonig wrong, and direct tis properly 
in time % I say this question will Idc asked, because I know 
•from experience that people unused to the subject will not 
hear in mind the relations of the Brothers to such inquirers 
as ourselves. In this case, for example, the situation wais 
one in Avhich the Brother in question was anxiously 
waiting to prove his existence to a jury of intelligent 
Englishmen. We can leai-n so little about the daily hfe of 
an adept in occultism, that we who ai-e uninitiated can tell 
very little about the interests that reall}' engage his 
attention : hut wo can find out this much — ^that his attention 
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is constantly engtiged on interests connected with his own 
woi'k find the gratilication of the curiosity concerning occult 
inattei-s of persons who are not regular students of occultism 
forms no part of that work at all. On*the contniry, unless 
under very exceptional conditions, he is even forbidden to 
make any concessions whatever to such curiositjr. In the 
case in point the course of events may probably ha.ve been 
something of this kind : — Madfime Bhivatsky perceived by 
her own occult tentaculfe that one of her illusti’ious friends 
was in the neighbourhood. She immediately — haAU ng a 
sincere desire to obhge ris — may have asked him whether 
she might bring us to see him. Probably he would regard 
any such I’equest very much as the astronomer royal might 
regard the request of a friend to bring a party of ladies to 
look through his telescopes ■ but none the less he might say, 
to please his half -hedged “brother” in occultism, Madame 
Blavatsky, “Very well, bring them, if you like: I am in 
such and such a place.” And then be would go on with his 
work, remembering afterwards that the intended visit had 
never been paid, and perhaps turning an occult perception 
in the dix'ection of the circumstances to ascertain what had 
happened. 

However this may have been, the expedition as first 
planned broke down. It was not with the hope of seeing 
the Brother hut on the general principle of hoping for 
sometliing to turn up, that we arranged to go for a picnic 
the following day in another direction, which, as the first 
road had failed, w*e concluded to he probably the one ^ we 
ought to have taken previously. 

We set out at the appointed time next morning. We 
were originally to have been a party of six, but a seventh 
person joined us just before we started. After going down 
the hill for some hours a place was chosen in the wood near 
tlie upper watei^fa,ll for om* breakfast : the baskets that had* 
l»eeu brought with us were unpacked, and, as usual at aii 
Indian picnic, the servants at a little distance lighted a lii'e 
and sot to work to make tea and coffee. Coucerning this 
some joking arose over the fact that we had one cnp .and 
saucer too few, on account of the seventh person, who 
joined ns at starting, and some one laiigliiogly asked 
hladame Blavatsky to create another cuji and sa,ucer. 
There was no set purpose in the proposal at first, hut vvdion 
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Miidamo XiliLvatsky said it would be very difficult, but tliat 
if we liked she would try, atteutioii -was of course at once 
arrested. Xiadame Blavatsky, as usual, held mental cou- 
■v'ersatioii with one«of the Brothers, and then wandered a 
little uliiout in the immediate neighbourhood of where we 
were sitting — that is to say, within a radius of half a dozen 
to a dozen yards from our picnic cdoth — I closely following, 
waiting to see what would happen. Then she marked a 
sj3ot on tl^e ground, and called to one of the gentlenieii of 
the party to bring a knife to dig with. The place chosen 
was the edge of a little slope covered with thick wmeds and 
grass and slnnibby nudergrowdh. The gentleman with tlie 

knife — let us call him X as I shall have to refer to him 

afterwards — tore up these in -the first place with some 
difficulty, as the roots w'ere tough and closely interlaced. 
Cutting then into the matted roots and earth with the knife, 
and pulling away the debris with his hands, he came at last, 
on the edge of something white, -whioh turned out, as it was 
completely excavated, to be the required cup. A corre- 
sponding saucer was also found after a little more digging. 
Botli objects were in among the roots wliich spread eveiy- 
where through the ground, so that it seemed as if the roots 
were growing round them. The cup and saucer both cor- 
responded exactly, as regards their pattern, with those that 
had been brought to the picnic, and constituted a seventh 
cup and saucer when brought back to where we were to have 
breakfast. I may as well add at once that afterwards, when 
we got home, my Avife questioned our principal khitmutgar, 
as to how many cups and saucers of that particxilar Idnd we 
posse.ssed. In the progre.ss of years, as the set was an old set, 
some liad heen broken, but the man at once said that nine 
teacups Avere left. When collected and counted that number 
Avas found to be right, Avithout reckoning the excavated cup. 

* That made ten, and as regards the pattern, it was one of a 
somewhat peculiar land, bought a good many years pre- 
viously in London, and Avhich assuredly could never have 
heen matched in Simla. 

XoAv, the notion that hnxnan beings can create material 
oltjects by the exercise of mere psychological power, will of 
course bo revolting to the understandings of people to Avhom 
this AA’liole subject is altogether strange. It is not making 
tlio idea much moi'e acceptable to say that the cup and 
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saucer appear in. tHs ea-se to have been “doubled” rather 
than created. The doubling of objects seems inerelv 
another kind of creation — creation according to a patteri.i. 
However, the facts, the occurrences of ithe morning I liave 
described, were at all events exactly as I have related them. 
I have been careful as to the strict and minute truthf ill- 
ness of every detail. If the phenomenon was not what it 
appeared to be — a most wonderful display of a jiowor of 
which the modeim. scientific world has no comprehension 
whatever — it was, of course, an elaborate fratid. That sup- 
position, however, setting aside the moral im|)ossibility 
from any point of view of assuming Madame Blavatsky 
capable of participation in such an imposture, will only bear 
to be talked of vaguely. As a way out of the dilemma it 
will not serve any piei'son of ordinary intelligence who is 
aware of the facts, or who trusts my statement of them. 
The cup and saucer were assuredly dug up in the way I 
describe. If they were not deposited there by occult agency, 
they must have been buried there beforehand. Now, I 
have described the character of the ground from which they 
were dug up ; assuredly that had beezi izndisturbed for years 
by the character of the vegetation upon it. But it may be 
urged that from some other pai*t of the sloping ground a 
sort of tunnel may have been excavated in the first instance 
through which the cup and saucer could have been thrust 
into the place where they were found. Now this theory is 
barely tenable as regards its physical possibility. If the 
tunnel had been big enough for the pxzrpose it would have 
left traces which were not perceptible on the ground-— 
which were not even discoveiuble when the ground wa,s 
searched shortly aftei-wards with a view to tliat hypothesis. 
But the truth is that the theozy of previous burial is 
moz'ally uizteizable iiz view of the fact that tlze demand foi- 
the cnp and saucer — -of all the myriad thing.s tliat might 
have been asked for — could never have been foreseen. It 
arose out of circumstances themselvcwS the sporfc of the 
moment. If no extra pez’sozi had Joined us at the last 
moznent tlze number of cups azzd saucers packed up by the 
servants would have been suffieiezzt for our needs, and no 
attentienz woidd have been di*awn to them. It was l)y tlie 
servants, without the knowledge of any guests, tliat the 
cui)s taken were ehosezz fi-om others that znight Just as easily 
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li:ive Loeii taken. Had the burial fraud been really j^erpe- 
tratcd, it would have been necessary to constrain ns to cdioose 
the exact s^jot we did actually choose for the with a, 

view to the previous preparations, but the ex(u;t spot on 
which the ladies’ Jampans were deposited was chosen by 
myself in concert with the gentleman i-eferred to above as 

X , and it was within a few yards of thi.s spot that the 

cup was found. Thus, leaving the other absurditie.s of the 
fraud hypotliesis out of sight, who could be the age]its 
employed to deposit the cup and saticer in tbe ground, and 
when did they perform the operation? Madame Blavaisky 
was under our roof the whole time from the previous even- 
ing when tlie picnic was determined on to the moment of 
starting. The one personal servant she laid Avith hei’, a 
liomljay boy and a pei-fect stranger to Simla, Avas (^onstantly 
al)out the bouse the j)revious e\’’ening, and from the first 
aAvakening of the household in the morning — and UkS it 
happened he spoke to my own bearer in the middle of 
tbe night, for I had been annoyed by a loft door which bad 
been left unfastened, and Avas .slamming in tbe Avind, and 
called up serA^ants to shut it. Madame BhiAurtsky it 
appears, thus awakened, had sent her sex'vant, who always 
slept AAuthin call, to inquire A\diat Avas the matter. Colonel 
Olcott, the President of the Theosophical Society, also a 
guest of ours at the time of Avhich I am speaking, Avas 
certainly A\dth ns all the evening from the period of onr 
return from tbe abortive expedition of the afternoon, 
and Avas also present at tbe start. To imag-ine that be 
spent the night in going four or live miles down a difficult 
Mmd tliroxAgb forest paths difficult to find, to bury a cup 
and saucer of a kind that Ave Avere not likely to take in a 
place Avo Avere not likely to go to, in order that in the 
exceedingly remote contingency of its being required for 
the perpetration of a hoax it might be there, AA'oidd certainly 
be a somewhat extravagant conjecture. Anothei- considera- 
tion — the destination for Avhich Ave Avere maldng can Ijo 
approached b}" tAvo roads from opposite end.s of the upjjer 
liorseshoe of bills on Avbicb Simla stands. It aauis open to 
Ais to select either path, and certainly neither Madame 
BhiAwtsky nor Colonel Olcott had any share in the selection 
of that actually taken. Had Ave taken the otlier, we .should 
never have come to the spot AAdiere Ave actually picnicecl. 
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The hypothesis of fi’aud in this aflhir is, as I have said, a 
defiance of common sense when worked out in any imagin- 
able way. The extravagance of this explanation \vill, more- 
over, he seen to heighten as my narrati^’e proceeds, and as 
the incident just related is compai^ed Avith others wliich took 
place later. But I have not yet done with the incidents of 
the cup-morning. 

The gentleman called X — had been a good deal AAatli 
us during the week or two that had already cda.psed since 
Madame Blavatsky’s arrival. Like many of our friends, he 
had been greatly impressed with much he had seen in 
lier presence. He had especially come to the conclusion 
that the Theosophieal Society, in which she Avais interested, 
Avas exerting a good influence with the natives, a vieAv 
Avhich he had expressed more than once in Avarm language 
in my presence. He had declared his intention of Joining 
this Society as I had done myself. Now, when the cup 

and saucer Avei’e found most of us Avho were present, X— 

among the number, AA’-ere greatly impressed, atid in the con- 
versation that ensued the idea arose that X might 

formally become a member of the Society then and there. 
I should not have taken part in this suggestion — I believe 

I originated it — if X had not in cool blood decided, 

as I understood, to joiir the Society ; in itself, moreover, 
a step which involved no responsibilities whatever, and 
simply indicated sympathy with the pursuit of occult know- 
ledge and a general adhesion to broad philanthropic 
doctrines of brotherly sentiments towards all humanity, 
irrespectwe of race and creed. This has to be explained in 
view of some little annoyances which followed. 

The proposal that X should then and there formally 

join the Society Avas one Avith Avhicli he AA-as quite ready 
to fall in. But some documents were reqAxired — a formal 
diploma, the gift of Avhich to a neAV member sliould folloAv 
his initiation into certain little masonic forms <jf recognition 
adopted in the Society. Hoav could Ave get a, diploma '1 Of 
!':ourse for the group then present a ditiiculty of tliis sort 
Avas merely another opportunity for tlie exercise of 
Madame ’s pow-ers. Could she get a diploma brought to as 
by “magic?” After an occult conversatioii AAuth the 
Bi-other Avho had then interested himself in our proc-eedings, 
iSIadame told us that the diploma Avould be forthcoming. 
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Sh(.^ Jf'.sciihed the appearance it would present — a roll of 
paper wound round with ;iu immense quantity of string, and 
then lx>\in<l up in the leaves of a creeping plant. We 
should find it abox'W: in the wood where we were, and we 

1 could ail look for it, but it would be X , foi‘ wliom it 

i was intended, who would hud it. Thus it fell out. We all 

j searched about iii the undergroAvth or in tlie trees, 

I wherever fane}' prompted us to look, and it was X 

Avho found the roll, done up as described. 

We had Inul our brealcfast by tliis time. X was 

formally “ initiated ” a member of the society by Colonel 
tJIcott, and after a time Ave shifted our quartoi-s to a lower 
place in the wooil Avliero there Avas the little Thil^etan 
temple, or rest-house, in Avliicli the Brother Avho had been 
passing tlu'ough Simla — according to Avhat Madame 
Blavatsky told ns — liad spent tbe previous night. We 
amused ourselves by examining tbe little building inside 
and out, “ bathing in the good magnetism,” as Madame 
BlaA’atsky expressed it, and theii, lying on the grass outside, 
it occurred to some one that avo AA'auted more cofiee. The 
sei'vants Avere told to prepare some, but it appeared tlnit 
they had used up all our Avater. The Avater to be found in 
the sti-eams near Simla is irot of a kind to he used for pur- 
poses of this sort, and for a picnic, clean filtered Avater is 
always taken out in bottles. It appears that all the bottles 
in our baskets had heeu exliaiisted. This report Avas 
promptly A'eritied by tbe serA'arrts Iry the exhibitiorr of the 
empty bottles. The only thing to he done aauis to send to a 
hveAvery, the irearest buildiirg, about a mile off, and ask for 
water. I AAU’ote a pencil note aird a coolie Avent off Avith the 
empty bottles. Time passed, and the coolie returned, to tarr 
great disgust, Avitliout the Avater. There had been no 
European left at the hroAvery that day (it wms tSunday) to 
*' receives the note, and the coohe had stupidly phxlded Irack 
Avitli the empty bottles under his arm, instead of asking alrout 
and iinding some one able to .supply tire reqiiired Avater. 

At this time our party Avas a little di.spcr-sed. X and 

one of the other gentlemen had Avandered otiV Xo one of the 
■ remainder of tht> j^arty Avas expecting fresh phenomena, 

vviion Madame suddenly got up, Aveut over to the basket.s, 
a dozen or twenty yards olf, picked out a bottle — one of 
those, 1 believe, Avhich had been brought back by the coolie 
^ ■■ ■ E 2. ■ ■■ 
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< 3 .mpty — and came back to ns bolding it under the fold of lier 
dress. Laughingly producing it, it was found to l)e full of 
water. J ust like a conjuring trick, will some one say 1 Just 
like, except for the conditions. For such a conjuring trick, 
the conjuror defines the thing to be done. In our case the 
want of water was as unforeseeable in the first instance as 
the want of the cuj) and saucer. The accident that; left tlie 
brewery deseided by its Em’opeans, and the further accident 
the coolie sent up for that water should have been so abnor- 
mally stupid even for a coolie as to come back without, because 
there happened to be no European to take mj'' note, were 
accidents but for which the opportunity for obtaining the 
water by occult agency could not have arisen. And those acci- 
dents supervened on the fundamental accident, improbable in 
itself, that our seiwants should have sent us out insuffi- 
ciently supplied. That any bottle of water could have been 
left unnoticed at the bottom of the basket is a suggestion 
that I can hardly imagine any one present putting forward, 
for the servants had been found fault with for not bring- 
ing enough ; they had just before had the baskets completely 
emptied out, and we had not submitted to the situation till 
we had been fully satisfied that there really was no more 
water left. Furthermore, I tasted the water in the bottle 
Madame Blavatzky produced, and it was not water of the 
same kind as that which came from our own filters. It was 
an earthy-tasting water, unlike that of the modern Simla 
supply, but equally rtnlike, I may add, though in a different 
way, ^.he offensive and discoloured water of the only streiyn 
flowing through those woods. 

How was it brorxght ? The how, of course, in all these 
eases is the great mystery which I am unable to explain 
except in general terms ; but the impossibility of under- 
standing the way adepts manipulate matter is one thing ; 
the impossibility of denying that they do manipulate it in a, 
manner which Western ignorance would describe as mij-acu- 
lous is another. The fact is thei’e whether we can explain 
it or not. The rough, popular saying that you cannot argue 
the hind leg off a cow, embodies a sound reflection which 
our j)rudent sceptics in matters of the kind witJi which I 
am now dealing are too apt to overlook. You (.jannot mgim 
away a fact by contending that by the lights in your mind 
it ought to be something different from what it is. Htill 
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less can you sirgiie aAvay a mass of facts like those I am now 
rcconling by a sei-ies of extravagant and conteidictoi'y 
liypothesis about each in turn. What the determined 
disbeliever so oftem overlooks is that the scepticism wliicdi 
may show an .acuteness of mind up to a certain point, 
reveals a dc‘ficient intelligence when adhei’ed to in face of 
certain kinds of evidence. 

i I'emember when the phonograph was first invented, a 
sfiientific officer in the service of the Indian Govermnent 
.sent me an article he had vvi-itteii on the eai-liest accounts 
reeei\-ed of the instrument — to prove that the story mu.‘<t 
b(j a hoax, because the instrument described was scientifi- 
cally impossible. He had worked out the times of vibra- 
tions reijuired to reproduce the sounds and so on, and very 
intelligently argued that the alleged re.suit wms una,ttainable. 
But wheir phonographs in due time were imported into 
India, he did not continue to say they were unpossible, and 
that there must be a man shut up in each machine, even 
though there did not seem to be room. That last is the 
attitude of the self-complacent people who get over the 
difficulty about the causatioir of occult and spiritual pheno- 
mena b}'" denying, in face of the palpable experience of 
thousands — in face of the testimony in sheh’es-ful of books 
that they do not read — ^that any such phenomena take 
place at all. 

X , I should add here, .afterwards changed his mind 

about the satisfactory character of the cup phenomenon, 
aud said he thought it vitiated as a scientific pimof by the 
iutei-positiou of the theory that the cup and saucer might 
have Ijeen thrust up into their jfiaces by means of a tunnel 
cut fi-om a lower part of the bank. I have discussed that 

hypothesis already, and mention the fact of X ’s change - 

of opinion, which do6s not affect any of the eircunnstanees 1 
have' narrated, merely to avoid thechaiice that readers, who 
ranv haa-e heard or read about the Simla phenomenon in 
oilier pages, might think I was treatuig the change of 
opinion in question jus sometlimg which it was wortli while 
1,0 disguise. And, indeed, the convictions which I ulti- 
mately atlained were themselv^es the re.sult of accumulated 
ex])erieuces I have yet to relate, so that I cannot tell how 
far my own certainty concerning the realky of occult power 
rests oil iiiiy one example that I have seen. 
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It was on the evening of the day of the cup phenomenon 
that there occurred an incident destined to heeoiuo tlici 
subject of very wide discussion in all the Angio-lndiiui 
papers. This was the celebrated “ brooch incident.” Tlie 
facts were related at the time in a little statement dravoi 
up for publication, and signed by the nine person.s wlio 
witnessed it. This statement will be laid before the x-eadev 
dii-ectly, but as the comments to which it gave rise showed 
that it was too meagre to convey a full and accurate idea 
of what occui-red, I will describe the coux’se of ovoxxts a little 
more fully. In doing this, I may use names with a certaixr 
freedom, as these wei-e all appended to the published 
document. 

We, that is my wife and myself with our guests, liad 
gene up the hill to dine, in accordance with px-evious en- 
gagements, with Mr, and Mi-s. Hume. We dined, a paidy 
of eleven, at a round table, and Madtune Blavatsky, sitting 
next our host, tired and out of spirits as it happened, was 
unusuxilly silent. Dining the beginning of dinner she 
scarcely said a woi'd, Mr, Hume conversing chieily with the 
lady on his other hand. It is a common trick at Indian 
dinner-tables to have little metal platewarniers with hot 
water before each guest, on which each plate served re- 
mains while in use. Such platewawnei-s were used on the 
evening I am describing, and over hers— in an interval 
during which plates had been removed — Madame Blawitsky 
was absently warming her hands. Now, the production of 
Madame Blavatsky’s raps and bell-sounds we ha,d noticed 
sometimes seemed easier and the efiects better when her 
hands had been warmed in this way; so some one, .seeing 
her engaged in warming them, asked her some question, 
hinting in an indirect way at phenomena. I was vex-y f ; ir f rnn i 
expectixxg anything of the kind that evening, and Madame 
Blavat.sky was equfilly far fi’om intending to do anything 
hei'self or from expecting any display at the hands of one 
of the Brothel’S. So, merely in mockery, when askc<l why 
she ivas warming her hands, she enjoined us all to warm 
our haixds too aixd see what would Ixappen. Soxne of the 
people present actually did so, a few joking wox’ds passing 
among them. Then Mrs. Hume i’a,i.sed a little laugli by 
holding up her hands and saying, “ But I have warmed m}- 
hands, what next ?” Now Madame Blavat.sky, as I ha\a>. 
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snidj was not in a nioocl for any occult performances at all, 
but it appears from what I learned afterwards that just at 
this moment, or immediately before, she suddenly perceived 
by those occult faciilties of which mankind at large have no 
knowledge, that one of the Brothers was present “ in astral 
body” invisible to the rest of tis in the room. It was follow- 
ing his indications, therefm*e, tiiat she acted in what 
followed j of course no one knew at the time that she had 
received any impulse in the matter external to herself. 
What took place as regards the surface of things was simply 
this : W^’lien Mns. Hume said what I have set down above, 
and when the little laugh ensued, Madame Blavatsky put 
out her hand across the one person sitting between liei'.'ielf 
and Mrs. Hume and took one of that lady’s hands saying, 
“ "Well then, do you wish for anything in particular f’ or 
as the lawyers say, words to that effect.” I cannot repeat 
the precise sentences spoken, nor can I say now exactly 
what Mrs. Hume first replied before she quite understood 
the situation; but this was made clear in a very few 
minutes. Some of the other people present catching this 
first, exclaimed, “Tliink of something you would like to 
have brought to you ; anything you lilce not wanted for 
any mere worldly motive ; is there anything ^you can think 
of that will he very difficult to get ?” Eemavks of this sort 
were the only kind that were made in the short interval 
that elapsed between the remark by Mi‘s. Hume about 
having warmed her hands and the indication by her of the 
Jhing she had thought of, She said then that she had 
thought of sometliing that would do. "What was it % An 
old brooch that her mother had given her long ago and 
that she had lost. 

How, when this brooch, which was ultimately recovered 
hy occult agency, as the rest of my story will show, came 
to be talked about, people said ; — “ Of course Madame 
Blavatsky led up the convei-sation to the particidar thing 
she had arranged befoi-ehaud to produce.” I have described 
oil the conversation whicii took place on this subject, before 
the brooch was named. There avas no conversation about 
the brooch or any other thing of the kind whatever, Five 
minutes before the brooch was named, there had been no 
idea, in the mind of any person present that any phenomenon 
in the nakire of finding any lost article, or of any other 
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kind, indeed, was going to be performed. Nor widle Mrs, 
Hume was going over in her mind, the things she inigdit 
ask for, did she speak any word indicating the direction 
lier thoughts were taldng. a 

Prom the point of the story now reached the naiTative 
published at the time tells it almost as fully as it need be 
told, and, irt all events, with a simplicity that will assist 
the reader in grasping all the facts — so I reprint it here 
in full. 

“ On Sunday, the 3rd of October, at Mr. Hume’s house at Simla, there 
were present at dinner Mr. and Mrs. Hume, Mr. and Mi-s. Sinnett, i\Irs. 
Gordon, Mr, P. Hogg, Captain P. J. Maitland, Mr, Beatson, l\lr. ].)avid- 
son, Colonel Olcott, and Madame Blavatsky. Most of the persons present 
ha\dng recently seen many remarkable occurrences in IMadarne Elavatsky’s 
presence, conversation turned on occult phenomena, and in the course of 
this Madame Blavatsky asked Mrs. Hume if there was anything she 
particularly wished for. Mrs. flume at first hesitated, but in a short 
time said there Avas something she would particularly like to have bronglit 
her, namely, a small article of jeAvellery that she formerly possessed, but 
had given aAvay to a pei’son who had allowed it to pass out of her 
possession. Madame Blavatsky then said if she would iix the imago of 
the article in cpiestion very delinitely on her mind, she, Madame Hlavat- 
sky', Avould endeavour to procni'c it. Mrs. flume then said that she 
vividly remomhered the article, and described it as an old-fashioned breast- 
brooch set round with pearls, with glass at the front, and the hack made 
to contain hair. She then, on being asked, drew a rough sketch of the 
brooch. Madame Blavatsky then wrapjicd up a coin "attached (0 her 
Avatch-chain in turn cigarette papers, and put it in her dress, and said 
that she hoped the brooch might he obtained in the course of the evening. 
At the clo,se of dinner she said to Mr. Hume that the paper in Avhicli the 
coin had been AATapped Avas gone. A little later, in llu; draAving-rnom, 
she said that the brooch Avould not be brought into tho house, hut that ct 
must he looked for in the garden, and then as the party Avent out accom- 
panying her, she said she had clairvoyantly soon tho brooch lall into a 
star-shaped bed of flowers. Mr. Hume led the AA-ay to such a hod in a 
distant part of the garden. A prolonged and oarofiil search Ava.s made 
Avith lanterns, and eventually a small paper packet, consisting of tAvo 
cigarette papers, Avas found amongst the leave.s by Mrs. iSinnett. This 
being opened on the spot AA-as found to contain a Inooch exnuuly corre- 
sponding to the preAnons description, and Avhich Mrs. Hume identified as 
that which she had originally lost. Hone of the party, except Mr. and 
jMrs. Hume, had ever seen or heard of the brooch. Mr. Jiiime had not 
thought of it for years. Mrs. Hume had never .spoken of it to any one 
since she parted Avith it, nor had she, for long, even thought of it. She 
herself stated, after it Avas found, that it was only Avhen Madanu> asked 
licr Avhother there was anything she Avould like to have, tloit the 
remembrance of this brooch, the gift of her mother, flashed acnts.s her 
mind. 

“ Mrs. Hume is not a spiritualist, and 1131 to the time of the occurrence 
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dehiu'ibtid was no Lolievei' eitlier in occult phenomena or in Madame B5a- 
vatsky’s powers. The conviction of all present was, that the occim-ence 
was of an absolutely unimpeachable character, as an evidence of the 
truth of the possibility of occult phenomena. The brooch is unquestion- 
ably tile one which Mrs!* Hume lost. Even supposing, which is practi- 
cally iuipussibie, that the article, lost months before Mrs. Hume ever 
heard of Madame Blavatsky, and bearing no letters or other indication of 
origiuai ownei'sliip, could liave passed in a natural way into Madame 
Pilai’aiaky’.s ijossossioii, even then she could not possibly' have foreseen 
that it would be asked for, and Mrs. Hume herself bad not given it a 
thought for months. 

“ This narrative, read over to the party, is signed by — 

“ A. 0. IIVME. 

M. A. JfUMK. 

Fueo. Ji. Hogu. 

A. 1’. SlNXF.TT. 
rATIKNCE Ri.N-A'ETT. 

It is needle.s.s to state that when this narrative was 
published the nine persons above mentioned were assailed 
with torrents of ridicule, the eflect of wliicli, however, has 
not l.ieen in any single ease to modify, in the smallest degree, 
the conviction which their signatui’es attested at the time, 
that the incident related was a perfectly conclusive proof 
of the reality of occult power. Floods of more or less 
imbecile criticism have been <lirected to show that the 
whole performance must have been a trick ; and for many 
persons in India it is now, no doubt, an established explana- 
tion that Mrs. Hume was adroitly led up to ask for the 
particular article produced, by a C[uantity of preliminaiy 
taljv about a feat which Madame Blavatsky specially went 
VO the house to perf<u'm. A further established opinion 
with a certain section of the Indian public is, that the 
brooch which it appears Mi*s. Hume gave to her daughter, 
and which her daughter lost, must have been got from that 
young lady about a year previously, when she passed 
through P>oiubay, where Madame Blavatsky was living, on 
her way to England. Tlio young lady’s testimony to the 
eilcct tiiab she lost the brooch before she went to Bombay, 
or ev'er saw Madame Blavatsky, is a little featni’c of thixS 
hypothesis which its contented framers do not care to 
iiKjuiro into. ISTor do persons who tliink the fact tliat the 
binoch once belonged to Mrs. Hume’s daughter, and that -«i 

this young lady once sa,w Madame Blavatsky at Bombay, 
suiiiciently “ suspicious” to wipe out the eflect of the whole 
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incident af? described above — ever attempt, as far as I have 
discerned, to trace out a coherent chain of events as illumi- 
nated by their suspicions, or to compare these witli the 
circumstances of the brooch’s actual recovery. No cai’e, 
however, to arrange the cii-cunistanccs of an occult demon- 
stration so that the possibility of fraud and delusion may 
really be excluded, is suliiciont to exclude the imputation 
of this afterwards by people for wbom any aigument, liow- 
ever illogical really, is good enough to attack a strange idea 
with. 

As regards the witnesses of the hroocli phenomenon the 
conditions were so perfect that when they were speculating 
as to the objections which might be raised by the public, 
when the story should come to ho told, tliey did not foresee 
either of the objections actitally raised afterwards — the 
leading up in conversation theory, and the theory about 
Miss Hume having put Madame Blavatsky in possession of 
the brooch. They knew tliat tliei’e had been no previous 
conveisation at all about the brooch or any other proposed 
feat, that the idea aljont getting something Mrs. Hume 
should ask for, arose all in a moment, and that almost 
immediately afterwards, the brooch was named. As for 
Miss Hume having unconsciously contributed to the produc- 
tion of the phenomenon, it did not occur to the witnesses 
that this v.muld he suggested, because they did not foresee 
that any one could be so foolish as to shut their eye.s to the 
important circumstances, to concentrate their attention 
entii’ely on one of quite minoi’ importance. As the sti^te- 
ment itself says, even supposing, which is pra,cticiilly 
impossible, that the brooch could have passed into hladame 
Blavutsky’.s possession in a natural wajq she could nut 
possibly have foreseen that it woirld have been asked for. 

The only conjectures the witnesses could fiame to explain, 
beforehand the tolerably certain result that the ]aiblic at 
large Avould refuse to be convinced by the brooch iiicitleut, 
■were that they might bo i-egarded as misstating the fa.cts 
and omitting some which the superior intelligence of Lhoiv 
ci'itics — as their ciities would regard the mattei- — would seo 
to upset the significance of the I’est, or that ISh'S, IHimo 
must he a confederate. Noav, this last con jectiue, which 
■will no doubt occur to readers in England, had (july ir> !«’: 
stated, to he, for the other persons concerned in tlie incuhiiit, 
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one of the most amusing results to Avhicli it could give rise. 
We all knew Mrs. Hume to be as little predispo.secl towards 
any such a, eonspii'acy .as .she was morally incapable of the 
wrong-doing it wouM involve. 

At one stage of the proceedings, moreover, we had con- 
sidered the que.stion a.s to the extent to which the conditions 
of the phenomenon were satisfactory. It had often 
happened tliat faults had eventually been found with 
Madame I>iav.M.t.s'ky’.s j)henomena by rea.son of some over- 
sight in the conditions that had not been thought of at 
hi'st. One of our fi-ieiicls, therefore, on the occasion I am 
describing, haxl suggested, after we rose from tlio dinner- 
table, that before going any fiuther the compauy geuerallv 
should be asked whether, if the branch could be produced, 
that would under the circumstances be a .satisfactory proof 
of oecxilt agency in the matter. We carefully reviexved the 
manner in which the .situation had been developed, and we 
ail came to the conclusion that the test would be absolutely 
complete, and that on this occasion thei’e was no weak 
place in the chain of the argument. Then it was that 
Madame Blavat.sky said the brooch would be brought to 
the garden, and that we could go out and search for it. 

An interesting cii’cumstance for those who had already 
watched some of the other phenomena I have described was 
this : The brooch, as stated above, was found wrapped up in 
two cigarette papei’S, and tiiese, when examined in a full 
light in the house, were found still to bear the mark of the 
coin attaclied to Madame Blavatsky’s watch chain, which 
had been wrapped up in them before they departed on their 
mysterious errand. They were thus identified for people 
who had got over the fii'st stupendous difficulty of believing 
in the possibility of transporting material objects by occult 
agency, as the same papers that had been seen by us at the 
dinner-table. 

The occult transmi.s'sion of objects to a distance not being 
“magic,” as Western readei-s undei'stand the word, is* 
susceptible of some partial explanation even for ordinary 
readers, for whom the means by which the forces employed 
are manpxulated must remain entirely mysterious. It is 
not contended that the cxirrents which are made use of, 
convey the bodies transmitted in a solid mass just as they 
exist for the senses. The body, to be transmitted, is 
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supposed first to be disintegi'atecl, conveyed on the cnrrcnits 
in infinitely minute particles, and then reintegrated at its 
destiiuition. In the case of the brooch, the fii'st tiling to 
be done must have been to find it. Irhis, however, Avould 
simply be a feat of clairvoyance — the scent of the object, so 
to speak, being taken up from the person who spoke of it 
and had once possessed it — and there is no clairvoyance of 
■which the Western woidd has any knowledge, eoiup:irab]e 
in its vivid intensity to the clairvoyance of an adept in 
occultism. Its resting-place thus discovered, the disin- 
tegration process would come into play, and the object 
desired would be conveyed to the place where the adept 
engaged Avith it would choose to have it deposited. The 
part played in the jihenomenon by the cigarette papers 
would be this : In order that we might he able to find the 
bi*ooch, it was necessary to connect it by an occult scent 
Avith Madame Blavatsky. The cigarette papei's, Avhich she 
always carried about Avith her, were thus impregnated Avith 
her magnetism, and taken from lier by the Brother, left an 
occult trail behind them. Wrapped round the brooch, they 
conducted this trail to the required spot. 

The magnetization of the cigarette papers always Avith 
he}‘, enabled Madame Blavatslcy to perform a little feat 
Avith them Avhich Avas found by every one for Avhom it AVas 
done an exceedingly complete Ht of evidence ; though here 
again the superficial resemhlance of tlie experiment to a 
conjuring trick misled the intelligence of ordinary persons 
Avho read about the incidents referred to in tlie ncAvspapers. 
The feat itself may be most commniel^tly <liscussed by the 
quotation of three letters Avhich appeared in the Pionm' of 
the 231'd of October, and were as folloAAs-s ; — 

“ Sir, — T he account of the discoverj of Mrs. Hmue’s brooch has called 
forth soA’cral letters, and many questions haA'e been asked, some of Avbicli 
I may ansAA’cr on a future occasion, but I think it only right to first con- 
tribute furtlier testimony to llie occult powens possessed by Madame 
,, blaA’atsky, In thus coming before the public, one must be prepared for 
ridicule, but it is a Avcapon which aa'o avIio knoAv something of these 
rcattc-rs can AA'ell afford to despise. On Tliui-sday last, at about half-past 
ten o’clock, 1 Avas sitting in Madame B1 a vatsky’s room coin’crsing Avith 
her, and in a casual Avay asked her if she would be able to send me any- 
thing hy occult means Avhen I returned to my home. Hhe said “No 
and explained to me some of the laws under Avhich she acts, one being 
that .'ilie must know the place and have been there — the more recently 
the better — in order to establish a jnagTietic current. She thou recol- 
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lectod tliat slie had been somewhere that morning, and after a moment’s 
retleotion remembered whose house it was she had visited. * She said 
she couicl send a cigarette there, if I would go owe to verify the fact. 

I, of course, consented. I must here mention that I had seen her do this 
kind of thing once befor%; and tlic reason she gives for sending cigarattes 
is, that tile paper and tobacco being always about her person," are highly 
magnetijsed, and therefore more amenable to her power, xvhich she most 
enipliatically declares is not supernatural, but merely the inanife.station 
of laws rinlcnown to ua. To continue my .story. She took out a cigarette 
paper and slowly tore off a corner as zigzag as possible, I never taking 
my _eyes off lier hands. She gave me the corner, which I at once 
jnit into an envelope, and it never left my posses-sion I can declare. She 
maile the cigarette Avith the remainder of the paper. She then said she 
Avould try an o.\periment which might not .succeed, but the failure Avould 
be of 110 coii-secpiencc Avith me. She then most certainly pnt that cigarette 
into the fire, and I suaa' it burn, and I started .at once to the gentliunan’s 
house, scarcely able to believe that I should find in the place indicated 
by her tlie counterpart of the cigarette paper I liad with me ; but sure 
enough there it was, and, in the pre.sence of the gentleman and hi.9 
wife, I opened out the cigarette and found my corner-piece fitted exactly. 

It would be useless to try and explain any theory in connection witli these 
phenomena, and it Avould be unreasonable toe.xpect any one to believ’e in 
them, unless tbeir own experience bad proved the possibility of such 
wonders. All one asks or expects is, that a few of the more intelligent 
members of the community may be led to look into the vast amount of 
evidence now accumulated of the phenomena taking place all over Europe . 

and America. It seems a jiity that the majority should be in such utter ' 11 

ignorance of these facts ; it is within the power of any one vi, siting ^ ^ 

England to convince himself of their truth. Auicu Ooiiuox. " 

" Sir, — 1 have been asked to give an account of a circumstance which 
took place in my presence on the 13 th instant. On the evening of that 
clay I was sitting alone AA’ith Madame BlaAoitsky and Colonel Olcott in 
the drawing- room of ilr. Sinnett’s house in Simla. After some com’ers.a- 
tiofi on various matters, Madame Blavatsky said she Avould like to try an 
experiment in a manner AA’hich had been suggested to her by Mr. Sirinett. 

Slie, therefore, took two cigarette papers from her pocket and marked on 
each of them a number of parallel lines in pencil. She then tore a piece 
off the end of each paper across the lines, and gave them to me. At that 
time Madame Blavatsky Avas sitting close to me, and 1 intently Avatched 
fi, her proceedings, my eyes being not more than two feet from her hands. 

She declined to let me mark or tear the papers, alleging that if handled 
by others they would become imbued with their personal inaguetism, 

Avhich Avould counteract her oavu. However, the torn pieces Avere handed 
directly to me, and I could not obseive any opportunity for the substitu- 
tion of other papei-s by sleight of band. The gemuneness or otherAvise 
of the phenomena afterAvards presented appears to rest on this point. 


* Tills house at Avhich the cigarette Av^as found was Mr. O’Meara’s. 
He is quite Avilling that this should he stated. 
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Tlie tovn-off pieces of the paper remained in my closed left hand until the 
conclusion of the experiment. Of the larger pieces Madame Blavatsky 
ma de two cigarettes, giving the first to me to hold while the other wnis being 
made up. I scrutinized this cigarette very attentively, in order to he able to 
recognize it afterwards. The cigarettes being lf,nished_, Madame Blavat- 
sky stood up, and took them between her ha,nds, which she rnl)bed to- 
gether. After about twenty or thirty seconds, the grating noise of the 
paper, at first distinctly audible, ceased. Slie then said tlie current''' is 
passing round this end of the room, and I can only send them somewhere 
jiear here. A moment afterwards she said one had fallen on the piano, 
the other near that bracket. As I sat on a sofa with my back to the wall 
the piano was opposite, and the bracket, supporting a fewpicices of china, 
was to the right, betw’een it and the door. Both were iji full view across 
the rather narrow i-oom. The top of the piano was covered with piles of 
music hooks, and it was among, these Madame Blavatsky thought a 
cigarette would be foand. The books were removed, one by one, by my- 
self, but without seeing anything. I then opened the piano, and found 
a cigarette on a narrow shelf inside it. This cigarette 1 took out and 
recognized as the one I had held in my hand. The other was found in a 
covered cup on the bracket. Both cigarettes were still damp ■^vhero they 
had been moistened at the edges in the process of manufacture. I took 
the cigarettes to a table, without permitting them to be touched or even 
seen by Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott. On being unrolled and 
smoothed out, the torn, jagged edges were found to fit exactly to the 
pieces that I had all this time retained in my hand. The pencil marks 
also corresponded. It rrould therefore appear that t)jc papers were actu- 
ally the same as those I had seen torn. Both the papers are still in my 
possession. It may be added that Colonel Olcott sat near me w’ith his 
back to Madame Blavatsky during the exjieritneut, and did not move till 
it was concluded. “ P. J. Maituani), Cajitain.'’ 


“ Sir, — With reference to the correspondence now filling your columns, 
on the subject of Madame Blavatsky’s recent manifestations, it may in- 
terest your readers if I record a striking incident which took place' last 
week in my presence. I had occasion to call on Madamo, and in ’the 
course of our interview she tore ofi a corner from a cigarette paper, asking 
me to hold the same, which I did. W'’itli the remainder of the paper she 
prepared a cigarette in the ordinary manner, and in a few moments 
caused this cigarette to disappear from her hands. We were .sitting at 
the time in the drawing-room. I inquired if it were likely to find this 
cigarette again, and after a short .pause Madame requo.sted me to accom- *• 
pany her into the. dining-room, where the cigarette would be found on the 
top of a curtain hanging over the window. By ineana of a table and a 
chair placed thereon, I was enabled with some diilic.nlty to reach and take 
down a cigarette from the place indicated, d'his idgorette I opened, and 
found the paper to correspond exactly with that 1 had seen a few minutes 


* The thcoiy is that a current of what can only be <;all(i(l magneti.sm, 
can be made to convey object.s, previously dissipated by tlie same force, to 
any distance, and in spite of tlie intervention of any aiuoiiat of matter. 
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before in the drawing-room. Tiiat is to say, the comer-piece, which I. 
had retained in niy possession, fitted exactly into tlie jagged oeiges of the 
torn paper in which the tobacco had been rolled. To the best of my be- 
lief, tile test was as complete and satisfactory as any test can be. I re- 
frain from giving my opinion as to the causes which produced the eflect, 
feeling sure that your readers who take an interest in these phenomena 
will prefer exercising their own judgment in the matter. I merely give 
you an unvarnished statement of what I sawn I may he permitted to 
add I am not a member of the Theosophist Society, nor, so far as 1 know, 
am I biassed in favour of occult science, although a wmrm symputliiaer 
with the proclaimed objects of the Sociiity over which Colonel Olcott 
presides. “ 0haehj.<5 Pbakcis Ma-shy.’' 

Of course, any one fainiliar with conjuring will he aware 
tha.t an imitation of this “ trick ” can he arranged by a 
per.son gifted with a little sleight of hand. You take two 
pieces of paper, and tear off a coimer of both together, so 
that the jags of both are the same. You make a cigarette 
with one piece, and put it in the place where you mean to 
have it ultimately found. You then hold the other piece 
underneath the one you tear in pre.sence of the spectator, 
slip in one of the already torn cornex’s into his hand instead 
of that he sees you tear, make youi' cigarette with the other 
part of the original piece, dispose of that anyhow you please, 
and allow the prepared cigarette to be found. Other 
variations of the sy-stem may be readily imagined, and for per- 
sons who have not actually seen jMadame Blavatsky do one of 
her cigarette feats it may be useless to point out that she does 
not do them as a conjuror would, and that the spectator, if 
h(S is gifted with ordinary common sense, can never have the 
faintest shadow* of a doubt about the corner given to him 
being the coimer torn off — a ceitainty wiiich the pencil- 
marks upon it, drawn before his eyes, w'ould enhance, if 
that w-ere necessary. However, as I say, though experience 
shows me that the out.sider is prone to regard the little 
cigarette phenomenon as “ suspicious,” it has never failed to 
be regarded as comincing by the most acute people among 
those wiio have witne.«sed it. With all phenomena, however, 
stupidity on the part of tlie observer will defeat any attempt 
to reach Ids understanding, no matter how perfect the tests 
supplied. 

1 realize this xnore fully now than at the time of which I 
am wn-iting. Then I wus chiefly anxious to get expeiiments 
arranged which should be really complete in their details 
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and leave no opening for the suggestion even of imposture. 
It was an upliill struggle first, because Madame BIa,vats]v:y 
■wais intractable and excitable as an experimentalist, aiul 
herself no more than the I'ecipient @f favours from the 
Bi’otliers in reference to the greater plienoiuerm. And it 
seemed to me conceivable that the Brothers might themselves 
not always realize precisely the frame of mind in vdiich 
persons of European tiuining approached the consideration 
of such miracles as these with which we were dealing, so 
that they did not always make sufficient allowance for the 
necessity of I’endering their test phenomena quite perfect 
and unassailable in aU minor details. I knew, of course, 
that they were not primarily anxious to convince the 
commonplace world of anytliing whatever; but still they 
frequently did assist Madame Blavatsky to produce phe- 
nomena that had no other motive except the production 
of an eftect on the mmds of people belonging to the outer 
world ; and it seemed to me that under these circumstances 
they might Just as well do something that would leave no 
room for the impxitation even of any txickery. 

One day, therefore, I asked Madame Blavatsky whether if 
I wrote a letter to one of the Brothers explaixiing my views, 
she could get it delivered for me. I hardly tliought this 
was probable, as I knew how very unapproachable the 
Brothers generally are ; but a.s she said that at any I'ate she 
would try, I wrote a letter, addressing it “ to the Unknown 
Brother,” and gave it her to see if any result would ensue. 
It was a happy inspiration that induced me to do this, for 
out of that small beginning has arisen the most interesting 
correspondence in which I have ever been privileged to 
engage — a correspondence which, I am hap]>y to say, still 
promises to continue, and the existence of which, moi-e than 
any experiences of phenomena which I h:tve bad, though 
the most wonderful of these are yet to bo described, is tlie 
d’etre of this little book. 

The idea I had specially in my mind wlien .L wrote the 
letter above referred to, -was that of all test ])henomena out; 
could wish for, the best would be the jiroduction in our 
presence in India of a copy of the London Tiuuis of that 
day’s date. With such a piece of evidence in my liand. 
I iU'gued, I would undei’take to convert overylxody in Simla 
who was capable of linking two ideas together, to a belief in 
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the possibility of obtaining by occult agency physical I'esiilts 
which were l)eyond the control of ordinary science. I am 
sorry that I have not kej)t copies of the letter itself nor of 
my own suhsequeni letters, as they would have helped to 
elucidate the replies in a convenient way ; but I did not at 
the time foresee the developments to which they would give 
I'ise, and, after all, the interest of the corresjiondeuce turns 
almost eutii'ely on the letters I received : only in a very 
^ small degree on those I sent. 

A day or two ela|)sed before I heard anjdiliing of the 
fate of my letter, but Madame Blavatsky then informed me 
that I was to have an answer’. I afterwards learned that 
she had not heen able at lii'st to find a Brother willing to 
receive the communication. Those whom she first applied 
to declined to be troubled rvith the matter. At last her 
psychological telegraph brought her a favourable answer 
from one of the Brothers with whom she had not for some 
time heen in communication. He would take the letter and 
reply to it. 

Hearing this, I at once regretted that I had not written 
at greater length, arguing my view of the required conces- 
sion more fully. I wrote again, therefore, without waiting 
for the actual receipt of the expected letter. 

A day or two after I found one evening on my writing- 
1 table the first letter sent me by my new correspondent. I 

, may hei’e explain, what I learned afterwards, that he was a 
native of the Punjab who was atti-acted to occult studies from 
I hji^ earliest boyhood. He was sent to Europe whilst still a 

youth at the intervention of a I’elative — himself an occultist 
— to he educated in Western knowledge, and since then has 
heen fully initiated in the greater knowledge of the East. 
From the self-complacent point of view of the ordinary 
European this will seem a strange reversal of the proper 
'i * order of things, but I need not stop to examine that 
■ consideration now. 

My correspondent is known to me as Koot Hoomi Lai 
Sing. This is his “ Thibetan Mystic name ” — occultists, it 
would seem, taking new names on initiation — a practice 
which has no doubt given rise to similar customs which we 
find perpetuated here and there in ceremonies of the Eoman 
Gatholic church. 

The letter I received began, in inedias res, about the 
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i)lieuoiaenon I liatl proposed. “ Precisely,” Koot Hoomi 
wi-ote, because the test of the London newspaper would 
E-iose the iiiouth.s of the sceptics,” it was inadmissible. bee 
it in what light yon will, the world is yet in its lii’st stage 
of disenthralment .... hence unprepared. Very true 
we work by natural, not supernatural, means and la,ws. 
But, as on the one hand science would find itself una.iiie, in 
its present state, to account for the wonders given in its 
name, and on the other the ignorant masses would still be 
left to view the phenomenon in the light of a miracle, eveiy 
one who would thus be made a witness to the occurrence 
would be thrown off his balance, and the resixlt would be 
deplorable. Believe me it would be so especially for yotirself, 
who oi'iginated the idea, and for the devoted woman w*ho so 
foolishly rushes into the widej, open door leading to notoriety. 
This door, thoxigh opened by so friendly a hand as yours, 
would prove very soon a trap — and a fatal one, indeed, for 
her. And such is not surely your object, . , . Were 
we to accede to your desires, know you really ■what con- 
sequences w’ould follow in the trail of success?- The in- 
exorable shadow which follows all human innovations moves 
on, yet few are they who are ever conscious of its approach 
and dangers. What are, then, they to expect who would 
offer the world an innovation wdiich, o^ymg to human ignor- 
ance, if believed in, will snrely be attiibuted to those dark 
agencies the two-thirds of humanity believe in and dread 
as yet ? . . . The success of an attempt of such, a kind as 
the one you propose must be calculated and based upon a 
thorough knowledge of the people around you. It deperrds 
entirely upon the social and moral conditions of the people 
in their bearing on these deepest and most mysterious 
questions wliich can stir the human mind — the deific powers 
in man and the possibilities contained in Nature. How 
many even of your best friends, of those who surround you, 
are more than superficially interested in these abstruse prob- 
lems ? You could count them upon the lingers of your right 
hand. Y'our race boasts of having liberated in their century 
tlie genius so long imprisoned in the narrow vase of dogma- 
tism and intolerance— the genius of knowledge, wisdom, and 
free thought. It says that, in their turn, ignorant pre- 
judice and religious bigotry, bottled up like the wicked djin 
of old, and sealed by the Solomons of science, rest at tiio 
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bottoii) of the sea, and can never, escaping to tlie surface 
again, reign over the woiid as in the days of old ; that the 
puhlic; mind is (piite fi‘ee, in short, and read}^ to accept any 
deinoiistrated A}'', hut is it verily so, my I’espeeted 

friend? Expeiiinental knowledge does not quite date ft'oin 
1662, when Bacon, .Robert Boyle, and the Bishop of 
Chester transformed under t'lie royal charter theii’ 
‘invisible college’ into a society for the promotion of 
experimental science. Ages ioefore the Ro^yal Society 
fou}id itself beconjing a i-eality rrpon tlie j)iau of the 
‘ Pi'oplietit; ^cJieine,’ an innate longing for the hidden, a 
pas.siouate lovo foj-, and the study of, Nature, had led men 
in every generation to try and fathom her settrets deeper 
than their neiglibour.s did. Bonin ante liohivluni J'vlt is an 

axiom taught ns in -your Engli.sh schools The Vril 

of tlie fjoniiwj Baae was the common property of races now 
extinct. x!t.nd as tire very existence of those gigantic 
ancestors of our.s is now questioned — though in the Hima- , 
vats, on the very territory belonging to you, we have a cave 
full of the skeletons of the.se giants — and their huge frames, 
when found, are invariably regarded as isolated freaks of 
Nature — so the vn 7 , or al'us as we call it, is looked upon as 
an impossibility — a myth. And witliout a thorough know- 
ledge of ci/ms — its combinations and properties, how can 
science hope to account for such phenomena ? We (.louht 
not but the men of your science are open to conviction ; 
yet facts mn.st be first demonstrated to them ,* they must 
first have become their own property, have pmved arnen- 
al?ie to tlieir modes of investigation, before you find them 
ready to admit them as facts. If you but look into the 
preface to the Mkwijrcqjhia you will find, in Hooke.s’ sug- 
gestions, that' the intimate I'elations of objects were of le.ss 
account in his eyes than their external operation on the 
» senses, and Newton’s fine discoveries found in him their 
greatest opponent. Tlie modern llookeses are many. 
Like this learned but .ignorant man of old, your modern 
men of .science arc less anxious to suggest a physical con- 
nection of facts which might unlock for them many an 
occult foi'ce in Nature, tis to provide a convenient Gla.s.sifica- 
tion of scientific experiments, so that the most es.sential 
quality of a hypothesis is, not that it should lie true, but 
only phusibh, in their opinion. 
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“ So far for science — as mueli as we know of it. As for 
liumau nature in general it is the same now as it was a 
million of years ago. Prejudice, based upon selfishness, a 
general unwillingness to give up an established order of 
things for new modes of life and thought — -and occult study 
requires all that and much more — pride and stubborn resist- 
ance to truth, if it but upsets their previous notions of 

things — such ai’e the charactei’istics of your age 

What, then, would be the results of the most astounding 
phenomena supposing we consented to have them piodueed % 
However successful, danger would be growing proportion- 
ately with success, No choice would soon remain but to 
go on, ever crescendo, or to fall in this endless struggle with 
prejudice and ignorance, killed by jmur own weapons. 
Test after test would be requned, and would have to be 
furnished ] every subsequent phenomenon expected to be 
more marvellous than the preceding one. Your daily 
remark is, that one cannot be expected to believe unless he 
becomes an eye-witness. Would the lifetime of a man 
suffice to satisfy the whole world of sceptics ? It may be an 
easy matter to increase the original number of believers at 
Simla to hundreds and thousands. But what of the hun- 
dreds of millions of those who could not be made eye-wit- 
nesses ? The ignorant, unable to grapple with the invisible 
operator’s, might some day vent them rage on the visible agents 
at work ; the higher and educated classes would go on dis- 
believing, as ever, teariirg you to shreds as before. In common 
with many, you blame us for our great secrecy. Yet we know 
something of human nature, for the experience of long cen- 
turies — ay, ages, has taught us. And we know that so long 
as science has anything to learn, and a shadow of religious 
dogmatism lingers in the heai'ts of the multitudes, the world’s 
pi-ejudiees have to be conquered step by step, not at a rush. 
As hoary airtiquity had more than one Socrates, so the dim 
future will give bii-th to more than one martyr. Enfranchised 
Science contemptuorisly turned away'- her face from the Coper- 
nican opinion renewing the theories of Aiistarchus Samius, 
who ‘ affirmeth that the earth moveth circularly about her 
own centre,’ years befor-e the Ohui’ch sought to sacL-ifice 
G alileo as a to the Bible. The ablest matbematiciau 

at the Court of Edward YI., Bobert Ilecorde, was loft to 
starve in jail by his colleagues, who laughed at his Castle ojr 
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j KrL0v:l‘i(1ye, rleolaiing his discoveries vain phantasies. .... i 

, All this is old history, you will think. Yerily so, but the | 

i chronicles of our modern days do not differ very essentialh’- J 

I from their predeces^rs. And we have but to bear in mind 

I the recent persecutions of mediums in England, the burning i 

1 of supposed witches and sorcerers in South America, Eussia, i 

f and the frontiers of Spain, to assure ourselve.s that the only i 

i salvation of the g-enuine proficients in occult seiences lies in < 

the scej)ticism of the public : the charlatans and the jugglers ■■ 

I are the natural shields of the adepts. The public safety is 

j only ensured by our.!, keeping secret the terrible weapons i 

I wdiich might otherwise be used against it, and wdiicb. as you i 

i have been told, become deadly in the hands of the rvicked 

I and selfi.sh.” . i 

The remainder of the letter is concerned chiefly with per- i 

sonal matters, and need not behei’e reproduced. I shall, of 1 

course, throughout my quotations from Koot Iloomis letters ■ 

leave out passages which, specially addressed to myself, have 1 

J no immediate bearing on the public argument. The reader I 

i. must be careful to remember, however, as I now most 

unequivocally affirm, that I .shall in no case alter one 
i syllable of the passages actually quoted. l‘t is important to 

* make this declaration very emphatically, because the more 

my readers may be acquainted with India, the less they 
I will be willing to believe, except on the most positive testi- 

I mony, that the letters from Ivoot Hoomi, as I now publish 

i them, have been written by a native of India. That such 

' is ^he fact, however, is beyond dispute. 

I replied to the letter above quoted at some length, 
arguing, if I remember rightly, that the Europe<an mind 
was less hopelessly intractable than Ivoot Hoomi represented 
I it. His second letter was as follows : — 

9 “ "We will be at cross pniq)Oses in onr correspondence 

^ rmtil it has been made entirely plain that occult science has 

its own methods of research, as fixed and ai-bitrary as the 
methods of its antithesis, physical science, are in their way. 

If the latter has its dicta, so a, Iso have the former ; and he 
who would cross the boundary of the unseen world can no 
more prescribe how he will proceed, than the traveller wdio 
tries to penetrate to the inner ' subterranean recesses of 
LTIassa the Blessed could show the way to his guide. The 
mysteries never wei-e, never can be, put within the i-eacli of 
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the general public, not, at least, until that longerl-for clay 
when our religious pliilosophy becomes universal. At cno 
time liave more than a scarcely appreciable minority of men 
possessed Nature’s secret, though multitudes have witm^ssed 
the practical evidences of the possibility of their possession. 
The adept is the rare efflorescence of a generation of 
incpiirers; and to become one, he must obey the inward 
impulse of his soul, irrespective of the prudential considera- 
tions of worldly science or sagacity. Your desii-e is to bo 
brought to communicate with one of us directly, wibliout 
the agency of either Madame Blav^aitsky or any medium. 
Your idea would be, as I understand it, to obtain such 
communications, either by letters, as the present one, or by 
audible words, so as to be guided by one of ns in the 
management, and principally in the instruction of the 
Society. You seek all this, and yet, as you say youi'self, 
hitherto you have not found sufficient reasons to even give 
up your modes of life, directly hostile to such modes of 
communication. This is hardly reasonable. He who would 
lift up high the banner of mysticism and proclaim its reign 
near at hand must give the example to others. He must 
be the first to change his modes of life, and, regarding the 
study of the occult mysteries as the upper step in the ladder 
of knowledge, must loudly proclaim it such, despite exact 
science and the opposition of society. ‘ The kingdom of 
Heaven is obtained by force,’ say the Christian mystics. It 
is bnt vith armed hand, and ready to either conquer or 
perish, that the modern mystic can hope to achieve his 
object. 

“ My first answer covered, I believe, most of the questions 
contamed in yorxr second and even tliird letter. Having, 
then, expressed thei’ein my opinion that the world in general 
was unripe for any too staggering proof of occult power, 
there- but remains to deal with the isolated individuals who 
seek, like yourself, to penetrate behind the veil of matter 
into the world of primal causes — i.e., we need only consider 
now the cases of yourself and Mr, ” 

I should here explain that one of my friends at Sinda,, 
deeply inteve,sted with me in the progress of this investiga- 
tion, had, on reading Koot Hoomi’s fii'st letter to luo, 
addressed my correspondent himself. More favourably 
circumstanced than I, foi’ .such an enterprise, he had ev'cn 
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pi-o})OKeLT to iflake a complete sacrifice of his other pursuits, 
to pass iivvay into any distant seclusion which might l^e 
appointed for the pui-pose, where he might, if accepted as 
a pnpil in occultisia, learn enough to return to the world 
armed with powers which would enable him to demonstrate 
the realities of spiritual development and the errors of 
modern materialism, and then devote Iris life to the task of 
combating modern incredulity and leadingmentoapi-aeticai 
comprehension of a better life. I resume Koot Hoomi’s 
letter : — : 

This gentleman also bus done me the great honour to 
ad(hv,ss me by name, oftering to me a few questions, and 
stating the conditions upon which he would be willing to 
work for us seriously. But your motives and aspirations 
being of diametrically opposite character, and hence leading 
to diiterent results, I must reply to each of you separately. 

“ The fii'st and chief consideration in determining us to 
accept or reject your olier lies in the inner motive wliich 
propels you to seek our instruction and, in a certain sense, 
oiir guidance j tlie latter in all oases under reseiwe, as I 
understand it, and therefore remaining a question inde- 
pendent of aught else. Now, what are your motives 1 I 
may try to define them in their geneiul aspects, leaving 
details for further consideration. They are — \i) The desire 
to see positive and unimpeachable proofs that there really 
are forces in Nature of winch science knows nothing ; ( 2 ) 
The hope to appropriate them some day — the sooner the 
ioetter, for you do not lilce to wait — so as to enable yom-self ; 
(a) to demonstrate their existence to a few chosen Western 
minds ; (b) to contemplate future life as an objective reality 
' built upon the rock of knowledge, not of faith ; and (c) to 
finally learn — most important this, among all your motives, 
perhaps, though the most occult and the best guarded — the 
whole truth about our lodges and ounsolves; to get, in 
short, the positive assurance that the ‘ Brothers,’ of whom 
every one hears so much and sees so little, are real entities, 
not ' fictions of a disordei’ed, hallucinated brain. Such, 
viewed in their best liglit, appear to us your motives for 
addressing me. And in the same spirit do I answer them, 
hoping that my sincerity will not be interpreted in a 
•wrong way, or attributed to anything like an unfriendly 
spirit. 
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“ To onr minds, then, these motives, sincere and worthy 
of every serious consideration from the worldly standpoint, 
appear selfish. (You have to pardon me wLat you might 
view as crudeness of language, if your desire is that which 
you really profess- — to learn truth and get instinxction from 
us who belong to quite a different world from the one you 
move in.) They are selfish, because you nuist be aware that 
the chief object of the Theosophical Society is not so much 
to gratify individual aspirations as to serve our fellow-men, 
and the real value of tliis tei’m selfish,’ which may jar upon 
your ear, has a peculiar significance A^ith us which it cannot 
have with you ; therefore, to begin with, you must not 
accept it otherwise than in the former sense. Perhaps jmu 
will better appreciate oiir meaning when told that in our 
viexv the highest aspirations for the welfare of humanity 
become tainted with selfishness, if, in the mind of the 
pliilanthropist, there lurks the shadow of a desire for self- 
benefit, or a tendency to do injustice, even where these 
exist unconsciously to himself. Yet you haA^e ever dis- 
cussed, but to put doAvn, the idea of a Universal Brother- 
hood, questioned its usefulness, and advised to remodel the 
Theosophical Society on the principle of a college for the 

special study of occultism 

“ HaAdng disposed of loersonal motives, let us analyze 
your terms for helping us to do public good. Broadly 
stated, these terms ai-e — fii-st, that an independent Anglo- 
Indian Theosophical Society shall be founded through your 
kind services, in the management of which neither of our 
present representatives shall have any voice p* and, second; 
that one of us shall take the neAV body ‘ under his patronage,’ 
be ‘ in free and direct communication Avith its leaders,’ and 

* In the absence of my oastq letter, to which this is a reply, the rearler 
might think from this sentence that I had been animated by some mi- 
I'riendly feeling for the representatives referred to — Madame Blavatsky 
and Colonel Olcott. This is far from having been the case ; but, keeidy 
alive to mistakes which had been made np"to the time of Avhich I am 
writing, in the managempt of the Theosophical Society, Mr. — and 
myself were under the impression that better public results might be 
obtained by commencing operations de novo, and taking, ourselve.s, the 
direction of the measures Avhich might be employed to recommend the 
stud}' of occultism to the modern world. This belief on our part was co- 
existent in both cases with a Avarm friendship based on the purc.st e.stcem 
for both the persons mentioned. 
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afford them ‘ direct proof tLat he X’eally possessed that i 

sxiperioi’ knowledge of tlie forces of USTature and the attri- 
butes of the human soul which would inspire them with 
proper coniidenee in ^n's leadersliip,’ I have copied your own 
words so as to avoid inaccuracy in defining the position. 

Ifroin your point of view, therefore, those terms may 
seem so very reasonable as to provoke no dissent, and, 
indeed, a majority of your countrymen — if not of Europeans 
— might share that opinion. What, will you say, can he 
more reasonable than to ask that that teacher anxious to 
disseminate his knowledge, and pup_^ orfering him to do so, 
should be brought face to face, and the one give the ex- 
perimental proof to the other that his instructions wei*e [ 

correct I Man of the world, living in, and in full sympathy f 

with it, you are undoubtedly right. But the men of this i 

other world of ours, untutored in your modes of thought, 
and who find it very hard at times to follow and appreciate '■ 

the latter, can hardly be blamed for not responding as 
heartily to your suggestions as in your opinion they de- 
serve. The first and most important of our objections is to i 

be found in our ndes. True, we have our schools and 
teachers, our neophytes and ‘ shaberons ’ (euperior adepts), 
and the door is always open to the right man who knocks. 

And we invariably welcome the new coiner ; only, instead 
of going over to liim, he has to come to us. More than 
that, unless he has reached that point in the path cf 
occultism from which return is impossible by bis having 
irrevocably pledged himself to our Association, we never — 
except in cases of utmost moment — visit him or even cross 
the threshold of liis door in visible appeai‘ance. 

“ Is any of you so eager for knowledge and the beneficent 
powers it confers, as to be ready to leave your world and 
come into ours? Then let him come, but he must not 
*think to return until the seal of the mysteries has locked 
his lips even against the chances of his own weakness or 
indiscretion. Let him come by aU means as the pupil to 
the master, and without conditions, or let him wait, as so o ■ 

many others have, and be satisfied with such crumbs of i 

knowledge as may fall in his way. 

“ And' supposing you were thus to come, as two of your 
o\m^;ouiitryinen have already — as Madame B. did and Mr. 0. 
supposing you were to abandon all for the truth j 


to toil wearily for years tip the hard, steep road, not daunted 
by obstacles, firm under every temptation ; were to faitln 
fully keep within your heart the secrets entrusted to you 
as a trial ; had worked with all your eifergies and unsehishly 
to spread the truth and provoke men to cor root thinking 
and a coirect life — tvould you consider it just, if, after all 
your efforts, we were to grant to Madame B, or Mr. 0. as 
‘ outsiders’ the terms you now ask for yourselves. Of these 
two pei'sons, one has already given three-fourths of a. life, 
the other six years of manhood’s prime to u.s, and both wull 
so labour to the close of their days j though ever w’oiking 
for their merited reward, yet never demanding it, nor mur- 
muring when disappointed. Even though they lespectively 
could accomplish far less than they do, Would it not be a 
palpable injustice to ignore them in an important held of 
Theosopliical effort ? Ingratitude is not among our vices, 
nor do we imagine you would wish to advise it. 

“ hTeither of them has the least inclination to interfere 
with the management of the contemplated Anglo-Indian 
Branch, nor dictate its officers. But the new- Society, if 
formed at all, must, though bearing a distinctive title of its 
own, be, in fact, a branch of the parent body, as is tbe 
British Tbeosopiiical Society at London, and contribute to 
its vitality and usefulness by promoting its leading idea of 
a Universal Brother-hood, and in other practicable ways. 

“ Badly as tbe phenomena may have been shorvn, there 
have still been, as yourself admit, certain ones that are 
unimpeachable. The ‘raps on tlie table when no*' one 
touches it,’ and the ‘ bell sounds in the air,’ have, jum say, 
always been regarded as satisfactory, Ac. Ac. Ei’oin this, 
you reason that good test phenomena ‘may easily be multi- 
plied ad ivji'idtu7)i’ So they can — in any place where our* 
magnetic and other conditions are constantly offered, and- 
where we do not have to act rvith and thirmgh a,n enfeeliled 
female body, in which, as rve might say, a vital cyclone is 
raging much of the time. But imperfect as may bo our 
visible agent, yet she is the best available at pi’csent, and 
her phenomena have for about half a century astonislaMl 

and baffled some of the cleverest minds of the agt; ” 

T-wo or three little notes which I next rceeived from 
Koot Hoomi had reference to an incident I mast no'iv 
describe, the pei-feetion of which as a test phenomenon 
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appears to me more compliete than that of any other I hav^e 
yet closcjribed. It is worth notice, by-tlie-by, that althougli 
the cii'cumstances (jf tin's incident were related in the Indian 
papers at the time, the happy compan}’' of scoffers who 
flooded the Press with tJieii- simple comments on the brood i 
phenomenon, never cared to discuss “ the pillow incident.” 

Accompanied by our guests, we went to have lunch onr? 
day on the top of a neighbouring hill. The night before, 
1 had liad reason to think that my corresjjondent, Koot 
Hoomi, had been in what, for the purpose of the pre.sent 
explanation, I may call subjective communication wntli me. 
I do not go into any ch-itaik, because it is unnecessary to 
troxible the general reader with impressions of that sort. 
After discussing the subject in the moiming, I found on 
the hall-table a note from Ivoot Iloomi, in which we pro- 
mised to give nio something on the hill which should be a 
token of ins (astral) presence near me the previous night. 

"We went to our destination, camped down on the top of 
the hill, and were engaged on our lunch, when Madame 
Blavatsky said Koot Hoomi was asldng where we would 
like to find the object he "was going to send me. Let it be 
understood that up to this moment there had been no 
conversation in regard to the phenomenon I Avas expecting. 
The usual suggestion Avill, perhaps, he made that Madame 
Blavatsky “ led up ” to the choice I actually made. The 
fact of the matter Avas simply that in the midst of altogether 
other talk Madame Blavatsky pricked up her ears on hear- 
i*ig her occult voice — at once told me AA^hat aaus the question 
asked, and did not contribute to the selection made by one 
single remark on the .subject. In fact, there aaus no general 
discussion, and it aaus by an absolutely spontaneous cboice 
of my oAATt that I said, after a little reflection, in.side that 
cushion,” pointing to one against w^hich one of the ladies 
present Avas leaning, I had no sooner uttered the word.s 
than my AAufe cried out, “ Oh, no, let it be inside mine ” or 
words to that effect. I said, “A'ery Avell, inside my Avifeds 
cu.shion ; ” Madame BLmvfcsky asked Koot Hoomi by her 
oAAui methods if that AA'ould do, and received an aflirmative 
reply. My liberty of choice as regaixls the place AAdicre tlio 
ol)jcct should be found AA’a.s thus absolute and unfettered by 
conditions. The most natural choice for me to have made 
under the circumstances, and haAflng regai'd to our previous 
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experiences, would have been up some particular tree, or 
buried in a particular spot of the ground ; but the inside of 
a sewn-up cushion, fortuitously chosen on the spur of a 
moment, struck me, as my eye happened to fall upon the 
cushion I mentioned fii’st, as a particularly good place ; and 
when I had started the idea of a cushion, my wife’s amend- 
ment to the .original proposal was really an improvemoxrt, 
for the particular cushion then selected had never been for a 
moment out of her own possession all the morning. It 
was her usual jampan crrshion; she had been leaning 
against it all the way from home, and was leaning against 
it still, as her Jampan had been caiwied right up to the top 
of the Mil, and she had continued to occupy it. The 
cushion itself -was very firmly made of worsted work and 
velvet, and had been in our possession for years. It always 
remained, when we wex-e at home, in the draxving-room, in 
a conspicuous corner of a cex’tain sofa whence, when my 
wife went out, it would be taken to her jampan and again 
bi’ought in on her retium. 

When the cushion was agi'eed to, my wife was told to 
put it under her rug, and she did this xvith her own hands, 
inside her jampan. It may have been there about a minute, 
when Madame Blavatsky said we could set to work to cut 
it open. I did this with a penknife, and it was a work of 
some time, as the cushion wxxs very securely sewn all round, 
and very strongly, so that it had to be cut open almost 
stitch by stitch, and no tearing was possible. When one 
side of the cover was completely ripped up, we found thdt 
the feathers of the cushion were enclosed hi a separate inner 
case, also sewn round a.Il the edges. There was nothing to 
he found between the inner cushion and the outer case ; so 
we pi’oceeded to rip up the inner cushion ; and this doixe, 
my wife seai’ched among the feathers. 

The first tMng she found was a little three-cornered note, 
addressed to me in the now familiar handwriting of my 
occult correspondent. It ran as follows : — • 

“ My ‘ DEAR Brother,’ — ^T his brooch, Mo. 2 , is placed in 
this very strange place, simply to show you how very easily 
areal phenomenon is produced, and how still easier it is 
to suspect its genuineness. Make of it what yoix like, even 
to classing me with confederates. 

“ The difficulty you spoke of last night with respect to 
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the iutei'clin-nge of oui* letters, I will try to remove. One 
of oiir pnpils Aviil shortly visit Lahore and the IST. W. P. ; 
and an address ■ndll be sent to you which you can always 
use ; unless, indeed^ you really would prefer corresponding 
through — ^pillows'? Please to remai’k that the pre.sent is 
not dated from a ‘ Lodge,’ but from a Kashmei'e valley,” 

While I was reading this note, my wife discovered, by 
lurtlier search among the feathers, the brooch referred to, 
one of her own, a very old and very familiar brooch which 
she generally left on her dressing-table when it was not in 
use. It would have been impossible to invent or imagine a 
proof of occult i)ower, in the nature of mechanical jjroofs, 
more irresistible and convincing than this incident was for 
us who had personal knowledge of the various circumstances 
desci-ibed. The whole force and significance to us of the 
brooch thus returned, hinged on to my subjective impres- 
sions of the previous night. The reason for selecting the 
livooch as a thing to give us dated no earlier than then. On 
the hypothesis, therefore, idiotic hypothesis as it would be 
on all grounds, that the cushion must have been got at by 
Sladame Bla\^atsky, it must have been got at since I .spoke 
of my impressions that morning, shortly after breakfast ; 
but from the time of getting up that morning, Madame 
Blavat.sky had hardly been out of our sight, and had been 
sitting with my wife in the drawing-room. She had been c .‘J 

doing this, by-the-by, against the grain, for she had ' ‘ 

writing which she wanted to do in her owm room, but she 
had been told by her voices to go and sit in the dtrawing- 
ro?)m with my wife that morning, and had done so, 
grumbling at the interruption of her -work, and wholly 
unable to discern any motive for the order. The motive 
was afterwards clear enough, and had reference to the 
intended phenomenon. It was desirable that w’-e should 
# have no arriere penSee in onr minds as to w^hat Madame 
Blavatsky might possibly have been doing during the 
morning, in the event of the incident taking such a turn as 
to make that a factor in detei-mining its genuineness. Of 
course, if the selection of the pillow could have been foreseen, 
it would have been unnecessary to victimize our “ old Lady,” 
as we generally called her. The pr*esence of the famous 
pillow itself, -with my wife ail the morning in the drawing- 
room, would have been enough. But perfect liberty of 
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choice was to be left to me in selecting a cache for the 
brooch: and the pillow can have been in nobody’s mind, 
any more than in my own, beforehand. 

The language of the note given above embodied many 
little points which had a meaning for ttS. All through, it 
bore indirect reference to the conversation that had taken 
place at our dinnei'-table the previous evening. I had been 
talking of the little traces here and there which the long 
letters from Koot Hoomi bor^, showing, in spite of their 
splendid mastery over the language and the vigour of iheir 
style, a turn or two of expression that an Englishman would 
not have made use of ; for example, in the form of address, 
which in the two letters already quoted had been tinged 
■with Orientalism. “ But what should he have written I ” 
somebody asked, and I had said, “ under similar circum- 
stances an Englishman would probably have written simply : 
' My dear Brother.’ ” Then the allusion to the Kashmir 
Valley a.s the place from which the letter was written, 
instead of from a Lodge, was an allusion to the same 
conversation ; and the underlining of the k” was another, 
as Madame Blavatsky had been saying that Koot Hoomi’s 
spelling of “Skepticism” with a “k” was not an Ameri- 
canism in his case, but due to a philological whim of his. 

The incidents of the day were not quite over, even when 
the brooch was found ; for that evening, after we hail gone 
home, there fell from my napldn, after I had unfolded it at 
dinner, a little note, too private and personal to be reprinted 
fully, but part of which I am impelled to quote, for the sake 
of the allusion it contains to occult modvs opcrmali. « I 
must explain that, before starting for the hill, I had penned 
a few lines of thanks for the promise contained in the note 
then I'eceived as de.scribed. This note I gave to Madame 
Blavatsky, to despatch by occult methods if she had an 
opportunity. And she canned it in her hand as slie and my 
wife went on in advance, in Jampans, along tlio Simla Mall, 
not linding an opportunity until about half-way to onr 
destination. Then she got rid of the note, occultism only 
knows how. This circumstance had been, spoken of at tlie 
picnic ; and as I was opening the note found in the pillow', 
some one suggested that it -wmnld, perhaps, bo found to 
contain an answer to my note just sent. It did not contain 
any illusion to this, as the reader will be already aw'aie. 
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The iKitc' I received a,t cliniici'-tiuie said : — ‘‘A few* w-ords 
mor(!. Why should you have felt disappointed at not 
roeeiving a direct reply to your last note. It was received 
in my r(join about half a minute after tho currents for the 
production of the pilfow d.ali. liad been set reridy, and in full 
play. And there was no necessity for an answ’cjr. , . .” 

It seemed to bring one in imagination one step nearer a 
realizri.tiou of the state of tlie facts to hear “ the eurrent.s” 
tonployed to acconiplish vvliat would ha\’e been a miracle for 
all the science of Europe, spoken of thus familiarly, 

A miracle for all the science of Europe, and as liartla fact 
for us, ne^'catheless, as tfjo inorii in winch w'e sat. We 
knew that the phenomenon tve liaxl seen was :i wonderful 
reality ; tha t the thoiight-power of a man in Ivaslunir had 
jticked up a material oljject from a table in Simla, and, 
disintegrating it by some process of whujh Western science 
does not yet dream, had passed it tlirough othei* matter, and 
had there restored it to its original solidarity, tho dispersed 
particles resuming their precise places as before, and 
reconstituting the object down to every line or scratch upon 
its surface. (By-the-by, it bore some scratches when it 
emerged from the pillow which it )ievei* boie Ijefore — the 
initials of our friend.) And we knew that written notes on 
tangible paper had been flashing backwards and forwards 
that day between our friend and ourselves, though hundreds 
of miles of Himalayan mountains intervened between iis, 
and had been flashing backwards and forwards -with the 
speed of electricity. And yet w'e Icnew that an impenetrable 
wall, built up of its own prejudice and obstinacy, of its 
learned ignorance and, polished dulness, was established round 
the minds of scientific men in the West, as a body, across 
which we should never be able to carry our facts and our 
ex|.»evience. And it is with a greater sense of oppression 
# than people who have never been in a similar position will 
realize, that I now tell the stoiy T have to tell, and know all 
the while that the solemn aiicuraey of its minutest detail, the 
litter tiaiilifuluess of every .syllable in this record, is little 
I'letter than incense to my own con.scieiice — that the scientific 
minds of the West with which of all cultivated minds my 
OAvn has hitherto been most in sympathy, will be clo.sed to 
rny testimony most hopelessly. '‘Though one should lise 
from the dead,” &c. It is the old .story. It is the old story 
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at all. events as regards the crashing results on opinion 
which such evidence as that I have been giving, ought to 
have. The smile of incredulity which thiuivs itself so wise 
and is so foolish, the suspicions whi^h flatter tlieinselves 
they are so cunning, and are really the fruit of so much 
dulness, will gleam over these pages, and wither all theii* 
meaning — for the I’eaders who smile. But I suppose that 
Koot Hoomi is not only right in declaring the world unri})e 
as yet for too staggering a proof of occult power, hut also in 
taldng a friendly interest, as it will he seen presently that 
he does, in the little book Tam writing, as one of the 
influences which bit by bit may sap the foundations of dog- 
matism and stiipidity, on which science, which thinks itself 
so liberal, has latterly become so firmly rooted. 

The next letter — ^the third long one — that I received 
from Koot Hoomi, reached me shortly after my return for 
the cold weather to Allahabad. But I received one com- 
munication from him — a telegram — ^before its arrival, on 
the day of my own return to Allahabad. This telegram, 
of no great importance as regards its contents, which were 
little more than an expression of thanks for some letters I 
had written in the papers, was, nevertheless, of great 
interest indirectly, affording me, as it ultimately did, 
evidence of a land which could appeal to other minds 
besides my own, that Koot Hoomi’s letters were not, as 
some ingenious persons may have been inclined to imagine 
— ^in spite of various mechanical difficulties in the way of the 
theory — the work of Madame Blavatsky. For me, knowing 
her as intimately as I did, the inherent evidence of the style 
was enough to make the suggestion that she might have 
written them, a mere absurdity. And, if it is urged 
that the authoress of “Isis Unveiled ” has certainly a 
command of language which renders it difficult to say what 
she could not write, the answer is simple. In the produc- 
tion of this book she was so largely helped by the Brothers, 
that great portions of it ax-e not really her wmrk at all. She 
never makes any disguise of this fact, though it is one of a 
kind which it is useless for her to proclaim to the world at 
large, tis it would he perfectly unintelligible, except to 
persons who knew something of the . external facts, at all 
events, of occultism. Koot Hoomi’s letters, as I sa,y, 
are perfectly unlike her own style. But, in reference to 
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soiMo of recei-v^B^ them as I did while she Wiis in the 
hcjnse ^\ith luc, it was not rnechaiiicaHj impossible that she 
might have been tlie writei', Now, the telegrjim I received 
at Allahabad, which was wdrecl to me from Jhelum, was in 
reply vspecially to a letter I addi-essed to Koot HToomi just 
before leaving >Simla, and enclosed to Madame Blavatsky. 
who had started some days previously, and was then at 
Amritsnr, She received the letter, with its enclosure, at 
Anii'itsur on the 27th of October, as I came to know, not 
anerely firmi knowing wlien I sent it, but positively by 
meaits of t].ie euvelope -whieh she returned to me at Allaha- 
bad by direction of Koot Hoomi, not in the least knowing 
wiiy he w'islied it sent to me. I did not at first see wdiat on 
earth was the use of the old envelope to me, but I put it 
aw'iiy and affcerw'ards obtained the clue to the idea in Koot 
Hoonii’s mind %vhen IMadame Blavatsky wrote me word that 
he wanted me to obtain the original of the Jhelum telegram. 
Through the agency of a Mend connected with the adminis- 
tration of the telegraph department, I was enabled even- 
tually to obtain a sight of the original of the telegram — a 
message of about tiventy wwds ; and then I saw the mean- 
ing of the envelope. The message was in Koot Hoomi’s 
own handwriting, and it was an answer from Jhelum to a 
letter wMch the delivery post-mark on the envelope showed 
to have been delivered at Amritsur on the same day the 
messjige was sent. Madame Blavatsky assuredly was her- 
self at Amritsur on that date, seeing large numbers of 
people there in connection with the work of the Theoso- 
plncal Society, and the handw’riting of Koot Hoomi’s 
lettei-s, nevertheless, appears on a telegram undeniably 
lianded in at the Jhelum office on that date. So, although 
some of Koot Hoomi’s letters passed through her hands to 
me, she is proved not to be their ^vriter, as she is certainly 
» not the producer of their handwriting, 

Koot Hoomi was probably himself actually at or near 
Jhelum at the time, as he came down into the midst of the 
v;orhl for a few clays, under peculiar cmcumstances, to see 
IMivdame Blavatsky : the letter I received at Allahabad 
shoitly after my retuim explffined tlfis. 

Our dear ‘'Old Lady” had been deeply hurt by the 
behaviour of some iiicredulous peisons at Simla wdiom she 
had met at our house and elsewhere, who, being unable to 
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assitnilate the experience they had had of hei' phenomena, got 
by degrees into that hostile frame of mind which is one of 
the phases of feeling I am now used to seeing developed. 
Perfectly unable to show how the phenomena can be the 
result of fraud, hut thinking that, because they do not 
undei'stand them, they must be fraudulent, people of a 
certain temperament become possessed with the spirit 
which animated persecution by religious authorities in tlie 
infancy of physical science. And, by a piece of bad luck, a 
gentleman who was thus affected was annoyed at a trilling 
indiscretion on the part of Colonel Olcott, who, m a letter to 
one of the Bombay papers, quoted some exi^ressions he had 
made use of in pi~aise of the Tlieosophical Society and its 
good influence on the nati\’'es. All the irritation thus set 
up, worked on Ma.dame Blavatsky’s excitable temperament 
to an extent which only those who know her will be able to 
imagine. The allusions in Koot Hoomi’s letter \mll now be 
understood. After some reference to important business 
with which he had beeir concerned since writing to me last, 
Koot Hoomi went on : — 

“ You see, then, that we have weighter matters than 
small societies to think about ; yet the Tlieosophical Society 
must not be neglected. The aliair has taken an impulse 
which, if not well guided, might beget very evil issues. 
Recall to mind the avalanches of your admired Alps, and 
i-einember that at first their mass is small, and their mo- 
mentum little. A trite comparison, you may say, but I 
cannot think of a better illustration when viewing the 
gradual aggi-egation of trifling events growing into a 
menacing destiny for the Theosojjhical Society. It came 
quite forcibly upon me the other day as I was coming down 

the defiles of Konenlun — Kai'akornm you call them- and 

saw an aval'anche tumble. I had gone personally to our chief 
.... and was ei-ossing over to Llmdak on my way home- ' 
What other speculations might have followed I cannot say. 
But jiist iis I was taking advantage of the awful stillness 
which usually follows such cataclysms, to get a clearer view 
of tlie present situation, and the disposition of the * mystics ’ 
at Simla., I was rudely recalled to my senses. A familiar 
xmiee, as slnill as the one attiibuted to Sai’aswati’s peacock 
— which, if we may credit tradition, frightened off tlie King 
of tlie Ka gas — shouted along the currents — ‘ . , . . Koot 
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liooiiii, cfnim i|(iic‘Ivt'r it.nJ help me !’ aiul, iu lier excitement, 
forgot slie spc'jiJcing English. I must say that the old 
Ltiih's’ tolcgvaraa dt; stviJce one like stones from a catapult. 

‘‘ SYliat could 1 io hut come. Argument through space 
with one wiio rras iu cold de.spaiv and iu a state of moral 
chaos, was useless, Eo 1 determined to emerge from a 
seeki.-ion of many years, and spend some time with her to 
comfort her .as wadi us 1 cmilJ. But our friend is not one 
to cause her mind to intlect the philosophical resignation of 
Miirciis .iVureliu.s. The l'Vite.s never wrote that she could 
say : — ' It is a, royal thing when one is doing good to hear 
evil s[)oken <d‘ luniseh? 1 had come for a few days, but 
now lind tliat .1 myself cannot endui-e for any length of 
time the .stilling maguetLsm even of my own countrymen, 
1 have seen some of our proud old Sikhs drunk and stagger- 
ing over the marble pavement of their sacred temple. I 
have iiear<l an Eiiglislr-.speaking Vakil declaim against Twj 
rUlija and Theosophy as a delasion and a lie, declaring that 
Eugli.sh science had emancipated them frniir such degrading 
superstitions, and saying that it was an insult to India to 
maintain that the dirty Yogees and Sunnya.si.s knew any- 
thing about the mysteries of Nature, or that any living 
man can, or ever couhl, perftrrm any phenomena.. I turn 
my face homewar'd to-morrow. 

“ . . . .1 have telegj'aphed you iny thanks for your 
obliging compliance with my wishes in the matter you allude 

to iu your- letter of the 24th Ileceived at Amritsur, 

c<i the 27th, at 2 P.M. I got your letter about thirty miles 
beyond Hawul Pinder, live minutes later, and had an 
acknowledgment wired to you from Jlieliim at 4 p.sr. on the 
same ai’tej'uooir. Our modes of accelerated delivery and 
cpricic croinmnnications a, re not, then, as you will see, to be 

* ?ir.i7iy old hidi.-ius and soiue Itoaks ahonf, the Indian Yntiiry take 
note fd'lho pert’octly iui-'dnipn-lu'nsibla way news of events Ivatisiiiring at 
a di.'tanee, N\ould soinetiines be found to have penetrated tiie nat.ivo 
Itazaar.-; before it had reaelu-d the Ciiropeans at such piaoes by tiie 
(piickesl Tiioans of coimnniueiitioii at their disposal. The (3xplana.tioii, I 
have been infoniied, is that the Brothers who wca-o anxious to save the 
r.vit.isli power at that time, rryarding it as a better governmeut I'ov India 
than any system of native rule that could take its place, w.ere (jiiick to 
distribute information by their own incthods when this could operate to 
quiet pnjnilar excitement and discourage new risings. Tlie seiitiment 
that animated them then, animates them still, and the influence of the 
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despised by tbe Western world, or even the xlryan l^n^disli- 
spealdng and skeptical Vakils. 

‘‘ I could not ask a more judicial frame ol: mind in an 
ally than that in which you are beginning to find yourscdf. 
My brother, you have already changed your attitude t(j- 
wards us in a distinct degree, Wliat is to prevent a perfect 
mutual mrderstanding one day ? . , . . It is not possible 
that there sliould be much more at best than a benevolent 
neutrality shown by your people towards ours. There is so 
very minute a point of contact between the two civilisa- 
tions they rcKjDectively represent, that one might almost say 
they could not touch at all. Hor would they, but for the 
few — shall I say eccentrics ? — who, like you, dream better 
and bolder dreams than the rest, and, pi'ovoking thought, 
bring the two together by their own admiiuble audacity,” 

The letter before me at present is occupied so much with 
matters pei-sonal to myself, that I can onl}'- make quotations 
hei’e and there ; but these are specially inteiosting, as in- 
vesting witli an air of i-eality subjects which are geneially 
treated in vague and jjompous language. Koot Hoomi was 
anxious to guard me from i<lealizing the Brotliens too much 
on the strength of my admiration for their marvellous 
powers. 

“ Are you certain,” he writes, “ that the pleasant impres- 
sion you now may have from our correvSpondence would not 
instantly be destroyed upon seeing me. And which of our 
holy shaherons has had the benefit of even tlie little uni- 
vei'sity education and inkling of European manners that has 
fallen to my share.” 

In a guarded way, Koot Hoomi said that as often as it 
was practicable to communicate with me, “ whethei' Ijy 
.... letters (in or out of pillows) or personal visits in 
astral form, it will be done. But remember,” he added, 
‘‘ that Simla is 7,000 feet higher than Allaliahad, and tlu*. 

Tlieosophical Society in India is one which the rrovornmimt would do 
wisely to countenance and support. The suspicions directed figuinst its 
founders in the first instance, misdirected as they were, were e.KcusLible 
enough, but now that the character of the whole moveuicnt is better 
understood, it would he well for the officers of the British (.iovernineut in 
India who have any opportunity of the kind, to do whatesver they c%'iii 
towards showing their synijjathy with the pronnitors of the .Society" who 
must, necessarily, have an uphill task to perform witlutut such luaniiesta. 
tiona of syiupatiiy. 
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(.lillicTiltios to Le surmounted at tlie latter are tremeuclous/’ 
To the ovdin.-ny mind, feats of “raagic” are hardly distin- 
,;(uisliid)le ly degrees of difficulty, and the little hint eon- 
taine<l in the last* sentence may thus help to sho’vv tliat, 
magical as the phenomena of the Brothers appear (as soon 
as the dun-uitted liypothesis of fraud is abundouod j, they 
are magic of a kind "which is amenable to its own laws. 
Most of the bodies in iSTature Avere elements, in the infancy 
of chemistry; bub in turn the number is reduced by deeper 
and deeper lesearchcs into tlie law of combinations — aii(l so 
Anth magic. To ride the clouds in a basket, or send 
messages under tlie sea, AAmuhl Inwe been magic in one age 
of the Arorld, but ]>ecomes tbe commonplace of the next. 
The Simla plieuoineua am magic for tlie majority of this 
generation, but psychological telegraphy itself may become, 
if not the property of niauldnd a fcAv generations hence, a 
fact of science as undeniable as tbe differential calculus, and 
knoAAui to bo attainable by its own appropriate students. 
That it is easier to accomplish it and cognate achievements, 
in certain strata of the atmosphere rather than in others, 
is ali’eacly a practical suggestion which tends to di-ag it doAvn 
from the realms of magic ; or, as the same idea might be 
differently expressed, to lift it toAvards the i-egion of exact 
science. 

I am here enabled to in, sert the greater part of a letter 
addressed by Koot Hoomi to the friend referred to in a 
former passage, as haAnng opened up a correspondence Avith 
kirn in reference to tbe idea Avhich ho contemplated under 
ceitaiii condition.s, of deAmting him.self entirely to the 
pursuit of occultism. This letter tlirGAA-s a great deal of 
light upon some of the metaphAAsieal conceptions of the 
occnlti,st,s, and their metaphysics, be it remembered, are a 
great deal more tlian abstract speculation. 


“ Dear fiiE, — A Availing of the first moments of leisure to 
formally ausAver your letter of the 1 7th ultimo, I Avill noAV 
report the result of my eouference with our chiefs upon the 
proposition thei’cin contained, trying a.t the same time to 
answer all your questions. 

J am fir.st to thank yoxi on behalf of the Avhole section 
of our fra,tfirnity tliat is especially interested in the Avelfare 
of India for an offer of help whose importance and sincerity 
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BO one can doubt. Tracing oxir lineage tlirougb the ricissi- 
tude.s of Indian civilization from, u remote past, Ave lia,ve a 
love for our motherland so deep and passionate tliat it has 
survived even the broadening and eosmop^ditanizing (pardon 
me if that is not an English word) eflecl: of oiu‘ studies in 
the laws of Nature. And so I, and every other Indian 
patriot, feel the strongest gratitude for every kind woi-d or 
deed that is giAmn in her behalf. 

“ Imagine, then, that since we are all convinced that the 
degradation of India is largely due to the suffocation of hci.‘ 
ancient spirituality, and that Avhatever helps to restore tha b 
higher standard of thoiight and morals, must be a I'egeue- 
rating national force, every one of us woiild naturally and 
without ui-ging, be disposed to push forward a society whose 
proposed formation is under debate, especially if it really is 
meant to become a. society untainted by selfish motive, and 
whose object is the revival of .ancient science, and tendency 
to rehabilitate our country in the Avorld’s estimation. Take 
this for granted without furtlier assevei-ations. But you 
know, as any man who has read history, that patriots may 
burst their hearts in vain if circumstances are against them. 
Sometimes it has liappened that no human power, not even 
the fury and force of the loftiest patriotism, has been able 
to bend an iron destiny aside fi'om its fixed course, and 
nations have gone out like torches dropped into the water 
in the engulfing blackness of ruin. Thus, we Avho have the 
sense of our country’s fall, though not the pcnver to .lift her 
up at once, cannot do as we would either as to generaj 
affairs or this particular one. And with the readiiress, but 
not the right to meet your advances more than half-way, 
Ave are forced to say that the idea entertained by Mr, 
Sinnett and yourself is impi'acticable in part. It is, in a 
word, impossible for myself or any Brother, or- even an 
advanced neophyte, to be .specially a.ssigiied and set apart- as 
the guiding spirit or chief of the Anglo-Indian bj'anch. 
We knoAv it would be a good thing to have you and a, few 
of your colleagues regularly inst3.’ucted and’ shown, the 
phenomena and their rationale. For though none but you 
few would be convinced, still it Avould be a decide<l gain to 
liave even a few Englishmen, of first-class ability, enlisted 
as st.udents of Asiatic Psychology. We are awiii'O r.rf rdl 
this, and much more ; hence Ave do not i-efuse to correspond 
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with, and otlicawise help yo\x in varitnis wayH. But what 
we do refuse is, to take any otlier responsibility uijon our- 
selves tlian this peiiodical correspondence and assistance 
with our advice, a-^d, as occasion favours, such tangible, 
j)oysi].»ly visible, proofs, as would satisfy you of our presence 
and interest. To guide’ you we will not eonseiit. TIow- 
ere/- much we may be able to do, yet we can promise only 
to give j’ou the full measure of your deserts. Deserve 
miicli, and we vdll prove honest debtors i little, and you 
iiKcd only expect a compensating return. This is not a 
mem text taken from a schoolboy’s copybook, though it 
sounds so, but only the clumsy statement of the law of our I 

order, and we cannot transcend it. Utterly nnacquaiiited 
with Western, e.speci;dly English, modes of thought and 
action, Acere we to meddle in an organizatiou of such a kind, 
you would find all your fixed habits and traditions inces- 
santly clashing, if not with the new aspirations themselves, 
at leaxSt with their modes of realization as suggested by ins. 

You could not get unanimous consent to go even the length 
you might yourself. I have asked Mr. Sinnett to draft a 
plan embodying your joint ideas for submission to our chiefs, ' 
tJiis seeming the shortest way to a mutual agreement. 

Under our ‘ guidance ’ your branch could uot live, you not 
being men to be guided at all in that sense. Hence the . . 

society would be a premature birth and a failure, looking as / 

incongruouxs as a Paris Daumont drawn by a team of Indian » 

yakxS or camels. You ask us to teach you true science — the 
oc^:ult aspect of the known side of Hatuve; and this you 
think can be as easily done as asked. You do not seem to 
realize the tremendous difficulties in the way of imparting 
even the rudiments of oM,r science to those who have beeza 
trained in the familiar methods of your.s. You do not see 
that the more yoii have of the one the le.ss capable you are 
* of instinctively compi-ebending the other, for a man can 
only think in his worn grooves, and unless he has the 
courage to fill up these, and make now ones for himself, he 
muxst perfoi'ce travel on the old lines. Allow me a few in- 
xstanees. In confoi-mity with exact science you -would define 
but one cosmic energy, and see no difl'erenee between the 
eriorgy expended by the traveller who pushes aside the bush 
that obstriictxS his path, .and the scientific experimenter who 
ox])ends an equal amount of energy in setting a peudulnii 
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ill motion. We do ; foi' we know there is a world of 
diilei-eiice between the two. Tlie one usele.ss]y dissij.iates 
and .scatters force, the other concentrates and stores it. 
And here please understand that I do not refer to the 
relative utility of the two, as one might imagine, but only 
to the fact^ that in the one case there is but brute foiee 
flung out without any transmutation of that brute energy 
into the higher potential form of spiritual dynamics, and in 
the other there is just that. Please do not consider me 
vaguely metaphysical. The idea I wish to convey is that 
the result of the highest intellection in the scientifically 
occupied brain is the evolution of a sublimated form of spiri- 
tual energy, which, in the cosmic action, is productive of 
illimitable results ; while the automatically acting biuiii 
holds, or stores up in itself, only a certain quantum of brute 
force that is unfruitful of benefit for the individual or 
humanity. The human brain is an exhau.stless generator 
of the most refined quality of cosmic force out of tlie low, 
brute energy of Nature ; and the complete adept has made 
himself a centre from which irradiate potentialities tliat 
beget correhations upon correlations througli Aliens of time 
to come. This is the key to the mystery of his being able 
to project into and materialize in the visible world the forms 
that liis imagination has constructed out of inert cosmic 
matter in the invi.sihle world. The adept does not create 
anjdhing new, but only utilizes and manipulates materials 
which Nature has in store around him, and material wdiich, 
thi'oughout eternities, has passed through all the forms. 
He has hut to choose the one he -wants, and recall it into 
objective existence. Would not this sound to one of your 
' learned ’ biologists like a madmaai’s dream 1 

‘‘ You say there are few branches of science wdth wliich 
you do not possess more or less acquaintance, and that you 
believe you are doing a certain amount of good, having 
acquired the position to do this by long years of .study. 
Doubtle.ss you do ; but wall you permit me to sketch for 
you still more cleaidy the difierence between the modes c>f 
physical (called exact often out of mere compliment) and 
metaphysical sciences. The latter, as you Know, lieing 
incapable of verification before mixed audience.s, is classeit 
by Mr. Tyndall with the fictions of poetry. The realistic 
science of fact on the other hand is utterly prosaic. Now, 
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for ns, poor unknown pliilantliropists, no faci of either of 
these sciences is interesting’ except in the degree of its 
potentiaiity of moral results, and in the ratio of its useful- 
ries,s to mankind. .A.nd what, in its proud isolation, can be 
more atinidy inditterent to every one and everything, or 
moi'e bound to nothing but the selfish reqiiisites for its 
advancement, tlian thi.s materialistic science of fact'? May 
,1 ask then .... w'hat have the laavs ctf Faraday, Tyndall, 
or other.s to do with philanthropy in their ab.straet relations 
wdth liumunity, viewed as a,u intelligent whole ? What care 
tliey for J/u??, as a,u isolated atom of this great and hai*- 
inoniou.s whole, even though they may .sometimes be of 
practicai use to him 1 Co.smic energy is something eternal 
and incessant; matter is inde-stmctible : and there stand 
the scientific facts. Dou1)t them, and yon arc an ignoramus , 
deny them, a dangerous lunatic, a bigot ; pretend to improve 
upon the theories — an impertinent charlatan. And yet 
even these scientific facts never suggested any pi*oof to the 
world of experimenters that ISTature consciously jmefers that 
matter should be indestructible under organic rather than 
inorganic forms, and that she works slowly but incessantly 
toAvards tbe realisation of this object — +''''_-ovolution of 
conscious life out of inert material. litmCSj^heir ignorance 
about tbe scattering and concretion of cosmic energy in it.s 
metaphysical aspects, their division about Darwin’s theories, 
their uncertainty about the degree of conscious life in 
separate elements,, and, as a necessity, the scornful rejection 
of •ev'^ery phenomenon outside theii* oAvn stated conditions, 
and the Amry idea of Avorlds of semi-intelligent if not 
intellectual forces at Avork in hidden corners of FTature. To 
give you auotlier practical illvistration— Ave see a A'ast 
(lifierence betAveen the two qiAalities of tAVo equal amounts 
of enex'gy expended by two men, of AA-hom one, let us 
suppose, is on his AA'ay to his daily quiet Avork, and another 
on hi.s Avay to denounce a felloAA’-creature at the police- 
station, Avhile the men of science .see none; and AAm — not 
they — see a specific difference betAveen the energy in the 
motion of the Avind and that of a revolAung Avheeh And 
AAfiiy ? Because eA^eiy thought of man upon being eAmlAmd 
])ass(?s into the inner Avorld, and becomes an aebum entity 
by associating itself, coalescing AAm might term it, AA'ith an 
elemental — that is to say, Avith one of the semi-intelligent 
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forces of the kingdoms. It survives as an active intelligence 
— a creature of the mind’s begetting — for a longer or shorter 
period proportionate with the original intensity of the 
cerebral action which generated it. '^Ghus, a good thought 
is perpetuated as an active, beneficent power, an evil one 
as a, maleficent demon. And so man is continually peopling 
his current in space with a world of his own, crowded with 
the oftqnings of his fancies, desires, impulses, and passions ; 
a current which re-acts upon any sensitive or nervous 
organization wliieh comes in contact with it, in proportion 
to its dynamic intensity- The Buddhist calls this his 
‘ Shandlja’ ; the Hindu gives it the name of ' Karma.’ The 
adept involves these shapes consciously ; other men throw 
them off unconsciously. The adept, to be successful and 
preserve his power, must dwell in solitude, and more or less 
within his own soul. Still less does exact science perceive 
that Wilde the building ant, the busy bee, the nidifacient 
bird, accumulates each in its own bumble way as much 
cosmic energy in its potential form as a Haydn, a Plato, or 
a ploughman turning his furrow, in theirs ; the hunter 
who kills game for his pleasure or profit, or the positivist 
who applies his intellect to proving that + x are 

wasting and scattering energy no less than the tiger which 
springs upon its prey. They all rob Hature instead of 
enriching her, and wili all, in the degree of their intelligence, 
find themselves accountable. 

Exact experimental science has nothing to d6 with 
moiahty, virtue, philanthropy — therefore, can make 'no 
claim upon onr help nntd it blends itself with meta];dTLysics. 
Being but a cold classification of facts outside ma,n, and 
existing before and after him, her domain of usefulness 
ceases for ns at the outer boundai'y of these facts ; and 
whatever the inferences and results for humanity from the 
materials acquired hy her method, she little cares. Thcic- 
fore, as o\ir sphere lies entirely outside liers — as far as tlie 
path of Uranus is outside the Earth’s — wo distinct!}’' refuse 
to be broken on any wheel of her construction. Heat is 
hut a mode of motion to her, and motion developes heat, 
but why the mechanical motion of the revolving wIk'C;! 
should be metaphysically of a higher value than, the ]ieat 
into which it is gradiially transformed she has yet to 
discover. The philosophical and transcendental (hence 
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absurd) notion of the meditoval Thoosopliists that the final 
progi'esri of human luiDour, aided by the incessant discoveries 
of man, must one day culminate in a process which, in 
imitation of the Sun’| energy — in its capacity as a dnect 
motor — shall I'esult in the evolution of nutritious food out 
of inorganic mattei-, is unthinkable for men of science. 
%Yore the sun, the great nourisling father of our plauetaiy 
system, to hatch gTanite chickens out of a boulder under 
test conditions ’ to-morrow, they (the men of science) would 
accept it i.)s a, seieiitific fact without wasting a regret tliat 
the fowls w’ore not alive so as to feed the hungiy and the 
st.'irving. But let a shaberan cros.s the Himalayas in a time 
of famine and nndtiply sacks of rice for the perishing 
multitudes — ns he could — magtstintesand collectcu’s 
would probably lodge him in jail to make liim confess what 
granary he had robbed. This is exact science and your real- 
istic world. And tliongh, as you say, you are impressed I)}’’ the 
vast extent of the world’s ignorance on every subject, which 
yo\i pei'tinently designate as a ‘ few palpable facts collected 
and roughly generalized, and a technical jargon invented to 
hide mau’.s ignorance of all that lies behind these facts,’ and 
though you speak of your faith in the infinite po.ssibilitios of 
Nature, yet you are content to spend your life in a work 
■which aids only that same exact science. . . . 

Of your several questions we Avill tinst discu.ss, if you 
please, the one relating to the presiimed failure of the 
‘ Fraternity ’ to " leave any mark upon the history of the 
\vo\Jd.’ They ought, you think, to have been able, with 
their extraordinary advantages, to have ‘ gathered into 
their schools a considerable portion of the more enlightened 
minds of every race.’ How do you know they have made 
no such mark ? Are you acquainted with their efforts, suc- 
cesses, and failures'?' ila,ve you auy dock upon -which to 
* arraign them 1 How could your world collect proofs of the 
doings of men who have sedixlously kept closed every pos- 
sible door of approach by which 'the inqxiisitive could spy 
upon them ? The prime conditio]i of their .success was that 
they should never b'C supervised or obstructed. Wliat they 
have done they know ; all that those out.side their circle 
could '[lerceive was results, the causes of which W’-ere masked 
from view. To account for these results, men have, in 
dLlfei'Cnt ages, invented theories of the interposition of god.s 
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special, providences, fates, the benign or lif stile inllnence of 
the stars. Tiiere never was a time witbin or before the so- 
called historical period when our predetes-;oi's wore not 
moulding events and ‘ making liistorTi/ the facts of wdiicli 
were subsequently and invariably distorted by historians to 
suit contemporary prejudices. Are you quite sure that the 
visible heroic figures in the successive dramas were not 
often but their puppets % We never pretended to be aJjlo 
to draw nations in the mass to this or that crisis in spite of 
the general drift of the world’s cosmic relations. The cycles 
must run their rounds. Periods of mental and moral light 
and darkness succeed each other as day does night. The 
major and minor yugas must be accomplished according to 
the established order of things. And we, borae along on 
the mighty tide, can only modify and direct some of its 
minor currents. If we had tlie powers of the imaginary 
Personal God, and the universal and immutable laws were 
but toys to play with, then, indeed, might we have created 
conditions that would have tixrned this earth into an 
arcadia for lofty souls. But having to deal with an immu- 
table law, being ourselves its creatures, we have had to do 
what we could, and rest thankful. There have been times 
when ‘ a considerable portion of eirlightened minds ’ were 
taught in our scliools. Such times tliei-e wei'e in India, 
Persia, Egypt, Greece, and Rome. But, as 1 remarked in a 
letter to Mr. Sinnett, the adept is the efflorescence of his 
age, and comparatively few ever appear in a single century. 
Earth is the battle-ground of moral no less than of phynical 
forces, and the boisterousness of animal passion, under tlie 
stimulus of the rude energies of the lower group of etheric 
agents, always tends to quench .spirituality. What else 
could one expect of men so nearly related to the lower 
kingdom from which they evolved 1 True also, our numbers 
are just now diminishing, but this is because, as I have said, 
we are of the human race, subject to its cyclic impulse, and 
powerless to turn that back upon itself. Can you turn the 
Gunga 01 - the Bramaputra back to its sources ; can you oven 
dam it so that its piled-up waters will not overflow the 
banks? No; but you may draw the stream partly into 
camds, and rrtilizo its hydraulic power for the good of man- 
kind. iilo we, who cannot stop the world from going in its 
destined direction, are yet able to divert some part of its 
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enevgy into clinnneLs. Think of us as demi-gocls, 

and my e-^^^lrUiation will not satisfy you ; view us as simple 
men — ^perhaps a little wiser as the result of special stud-''- - 
and it ought to answer your objection. 

“ What good,’ yo& say, ‘ is to be attained for my fellows 
and myself (the two are insepai'able) by these occult 
sciences ? ’ When tlie natives see that an interest is taken 
by the English, and even by some Mgh officials in India, in 
their uneestrai science and philosoithies, they will themseh'es 
take openly to tlieir study. And when they come to realize 
that the old divine ’ phenomena were not mira.cl(.‘S, but 
scientilic elfectSj superstition wall abate. Thus, the greatest 
evil that now oj)presses and retards the revival of Indian 
civilization, w’ill in time disappear. The present tendency 
of education is to make them niateriali.stic and i-oot out spiri- 
tuality. With a proper understanding of what their ancestors 
meant by their wi-itings and teachings, education would ho- 
eome a blessing, wffiereas noAv it is often a curse. At present 
the non-educated, as much as the leai-ned natives, i-egai'd the 
English as too prejudiced, because of their Christian I'cligion 
and modern .science, to care to understand them or their tra- 
ditions. They mutually hate and mistrust each other. This 
changed attitude towards the older philo.sophy, woidd intlu- 
ence the native princes and wealthy men to endoAv norma] 
schools for the education of pundits ; and old MSS., hitherto 
buried out of the reach of the Europeans, would again come 
to light, and with them the key to much of that which was 
hidden for ages from the popular understanding, for which 
your slieptical Sanscritists do not care, which yoxir religious 
missionaries do not dare, to undenstand. Science would gain 
much, humanity everything. Under the stimulus of the 
Anglo-Indian Theosophical Society, we might in time see 
another golden age of Sanscrit hterature. .... 

• “ If we look at Ceylon we shah, see the most scholarly 

priests combining, under the lead of the Theosophical 
Society, in a new exegesis of Buddhistic philosophy ; and at 
Gidle, on the 15th of September, a secular Theosophical 
School for the teaching of Singhalese youth, opened with an 
iittendauce of over three hundred scholars ; an example 
about to be imitated at three other points in that island. 
If the Theosophical Society, ‘as at present constituted,’ has 
indeed no ‘ real vitality,’ and yet in its modest way has done 
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so jnuch practical good, how much greater results might not 
].)e a,nticipated from a body organized upon the hettcn* plan 
you could suggest % 

“ The same causes that are materiab'zing the Hindu mind 
are equally affecting all AVestorn thought. Education 
enthrones skepticism, but impiusons spirituality. You can 
do immense good by helping to give the AVostern nations a 
secure basis upon -which to reconstruct tlieir crumbling faith. 
And what they need is the evidence tliat Asiatic psycliology 
alone supplies. Grive this, and you will confer happiness of 
juind on tliousauds. The era of blind faitli is gone ; that of 
i-nquiry is liere. Inquiry that only unmasks error, witliout 
discovering anything upon wliichthe soul can build, will but 
juake iconoclasts. Iconoclasm, fium its very desfcructivenes.s, 
can give nothing ; it can only i-aze. But man cannot rest 
satisfied with bai'e negation. Agnosticism is but a tem- 
poraiy halt. This is the moment to guide the recurrent 
impulse which must soon come, and which will push the age 
towards extreme atheism, or drag it back to extreme 
sacerdotahsm, if it is not led to the primitive soul-satisfying 
pliilosophy of the Aryans. He Avho observes what is going 
on to-day, on the one hand among the Catholics, who are 
breeding miracles as fast as the white ants do their young, 
on the other among the free thinkers, who are converting, 
by masses, into Agnostics— will see the drift of things. 
The age is revelling at a <lebaueh of phenomena. The same 
marvels that the spiiitua lists quote in opposition to the 
dogmas of eternal perdition and atonement, the Catholics 
swarm to witness as proof of their faith in miracles. The 
skeptics make game of l.>oth. All are blind, and there is no 
one to lead them. You and your colleagues may help to 
furnish the materials for a needed iiniversal i-eligious 
philosophy; one impregnable to scientillc assault, because 
itself the finality of absolute science, a.nd a, religion that is 
indeed worthy of the name since it includes the relations of 
ma.n physical to man psychical, and of the two to all that is 
'diuve and below them. Is not this worth a slight sacrifice 
And if, after reflection, you should decide to (nitei* this new 
Cartier, let it be known that your society is nt) miracle- 
mongeriug or bantpieting club, nor specially given to the 
study of phenomenalism. Its chief aim is to extii'pate 
current superstitions and skepticism, and from long-sealed 
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ancient foniitoitis to draw tlie proof that man may shape his 
own future destiny, and know for a certainty that he eaa 
live hereafter, if he only wills, and that all ' phenomena’ are 
hut m:inifesta,tions of natural law, to try to comprehend 
w'bich is tlie duty of every intelligent being.” 

1 liave liitherto said not] dug of the circiiinstance.s under 
which bliese various letters reached my hands: nor, in 
v(.)mpa, risen witli the intrinsic interest of the i<lcas they 
oiuhedy, can tlie phenomenal conditions under wiiich some 
of tliem were delivered, he; regarded as otherwise tlian of 
secondary interest for readers who ajipi'eeiate tlieir philo- 
sophy, Ihit every bit of evidence which helps to exhibit 
Llie nature of the powei’s which the adejits exercise, is woiih 
attention, Avhile the rationale of such powers is still hidden 
from the world. The fact of their existence can only he 
established by the accumnlation of such evidence, as long as 
we are unable to prove their possibility by a priori analysis 
of the latent capiacities in man. 

My friend to whom the last letter was addressed wrote a 
long reply, and subsequently an additional letter for Koot 
Hoomi, which he forwarded to me, asking me to read and 
then seal it up and send or giv’e it to Madame Blavatsky for* 
transmission, she being expected .about that time at my 
house at Allahabad on her way down country from Amritsui’ 
and Lahore, where, as I have ali’eady indicated, she had 
stayed for some little time after our household broke up 
for the season at Simla, I did as desired, and gave the 
letter to Madame Blavatsky, after gumming cxnd sealing the 
stout envelope in which it was forwarded. That evening, 
a few hours afterwards, on i-eturning home to dinner, I 
found tliat the letter had gone, and had come back again, 
Madame Blavatsky told me that she had been talking to a 
visitor in her own room, and had been fingering a blue 
pencil on Tier waiting table t^ithout noticing what she 
was doing, when she suddenly noticed that the paper on 
whicdi she was scribbling Avas my letter tluit the addressee 
had (Inly taken possession of, by his own methods, an hour 
or [,Avo before. Slie found that she had, while talking about 
so'i no thing idse, unconsciously Avratten on the euA'elope the 
words which it then bore, “ Bead and returned Avibh thanks, 
iuid a, ft'Av commentaries. Please open.” I examined the 
euvc'lopo carefully, and it was absolutely intact, its very 
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complete fastenings having remained just as I aiTfinged 
them. Slitting it open, I found the letter which it had 
contained when I sent it, and another from Koot Hoomi to 
me, criticizing the f ormei- i^dth the help of a succession of 
pencil tigures that referred to particrdar passages in the 
original letter — another illustration of the passage of matter 
through matter, which, for thousands of people who have 
had personal experience of it in Spiritualism, is as certain a. 
fact of Nature as the rising of the sun, and whicli I have 
now not only encountered at sph’itual seances, but, as this 
record will have shown, on many occasions when thei’e is no 
motive for suspecting any other agency than that of living 
beings with faculties of which we may all possess the unde- 
veloped germs, though it is only in their ease that knowledge 
has brought these to phenomenal fruition. 

Sceptical cidtics, putting aside the collateral beaidng of all 
the pre^uous phenomena I have described, and dealing with 
this letter incident by itself alone, will pei-haps say — Of 
:i course, Madame Blavatsky had ample time to open the 

envelope by such means as the mediums who profess to get 
answers to sealed letters from the spiiit world are in the 
habit of employing. But, firstly, the Jhelnm telegram 
proof, and the inherent evidence of the whole correspon- 
1 dence show that, the letters which come to me in that 

i which I recognize as Koot Hoomi’s handwriting, are not 

j the work of Madame Blavatsky,. at all events ; secondly, let 

the incident I ha,ve just described be compared Avith another 
illustration of an exactly similar incident which occurred 
shortly afterwards under different circumstances. Koot 
Hoomi had sent me a letter addressed to my fi-iend to read 
and forward on. On the subject of this lettei* before send- 
ing it I had occasion to make a communication to Koot 
Hoomi. I Avrote a note to him, fastened it up in an ordi- 
nary adhesive envelope, and gave it to Mailame Blavatsky. 
She put it in her pocket, went into her oAvn I'oom, which 
opened out of the draAAung-room, and came out again almost 
instantly. Certainly she had not been aAvay thirty seconds, 
i She said, “ he ” had taken it at once. Then she fo'lloAved me 

back through the house to my office-room, spoke for a few 
miuutes in the adjoining room to my Avife, and, returning 
into my office, lay down on a couch. I Avmnt on Avith my 
woi‘k, and perhaps ten minutes elapsed, pei'haps less. Sud- 
denly she got up. “ There's your letter,” she said, pointing 
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to the pillow from which she had lifted her head; and 
tlieve lay the letter I had just -nTtitten, intact as regards its 
appearance, but with Koot Hoomi’s name on the outside 
scoi'ed out and mi^e written over it. After a thorough 
examination I slit the envelope, and found inside, on the 
ily-leaf of my note, the answer I required in Koot Hoomi’s 
handwiiting-. How, except for the thirty seconds dmiiig 
which she retired to her own room, Madame Blavatsky had 
not been out of niy sight, except for a minute or two in my 
wife’s room, during the short interval which elapsed betwi’e]! 
the deli\'evy of the letter by me to her and its return to me 
as desci'iljed. And during tliis interval no one else iiad 
come into rny room. The incident -was as absolute and 
complete a mechanical proof of abnormal power exercised to 
pi’oduce the result as any conceivable test could liave 
yielded. Except by declaring that I cannot be describing 
it correctly, the most resolute partisan of the commonplace 
will be unable seriously to dispute the force of this incident. 
He may take refuge in idiotic ridicule, or he may declare 
that I am misrepi’esenting the facts. As regards the latter 
hypothesis I can only pledge my word, as I do hereby, to the 
exact accuracy of the statement. 

In one or two eases I have got back answers from Koot 
Hoomi to my letters in my own envelopes, these remaining 
intact as adch’essed to liim, but with the address changed, 
and my letter gone from the inside, his reply having taken 
its place. In two or three cases I have found short me.s- 
sagos from Koot Hoomi WTitten across the blank parts of 
letters from other persons, coming to me through the post, 
the writers in these cases being assuredly unaware of the 
additions so made to their epistles. 

Of course, I have asked Koot Hoomi for an explanation 
of those little phenomena, but it is easier for me to ask than 
for him to answ(jr, partly because the forces which the 
adepts bring to l)ear upon matter to achieve abnormal 
results, are of a kind which ordinarj’- science knows so little 
about that wm of the outer Avorld are not prepared for such 
explanations; and partly because the manipulation of the 
foi'ces employed has to do, sometimes, mth secrets of 
initiatio)! which an occultist must not reveal. However, in 
refereuc(i to the subject before us, I received on one occasion 
this hint as an explanation. 


“ . . . . Besides, bear in mind that these my letters are 
not -written, but imjrressed, or precipitated, and tlion all 
mistakes corrected.” 

Of course, I wanted to know more about sirch precijuta- 
tion ; was it a process which follo-wed tllought more ra,pidly 
than any with wliich we were familiar? And as regards 
letters received, did the meaning of these penetmte the 
understandiiig of an occult recipient at once, or were they 
read in the ordinary way ? 

‘‘ Of course I have to i-ead every word you -write,” Knot 
Hoomi replied, “ other-wise I would make a fine moss of it. 
And whether it be through my physical or spiritual eyes, 
the time requhed for it is practically the same. As much 
may be said of my replies ; for whether I precipitate or 
dictate them or write my answers myself, the difi'erence in 
time saved is very minute. I have to think it over, to 
photograph every word and sentence carefully in my brain, 
before it can be repeated by precipitation. As the fixing 
on cheiuically prepared surfaces of the images formed by the 
camera requires a previous aiTangement within the focus of 
the object to be rejmesented, for otherwise — as often found in 
bad photographs — the legs of the sitter might appear out of 
all proportion with the bead, and so on — so we have to first 
arrange our sentences and impress every letter to appear on 
paper in our minds before it becomes fit to be read. Bor 
the present it is all I can tell you. When science will have 
learned more about the mystery of the lithophyl (or htho- 
biblion), and how the impress of leaves comes originally to 
take place on stones, then I will be able to make you better 
xniderstaud the process. But you must know and remember 
one tiling — we but follow and servilely copy Nature in her 
works.” 

In another letter Koot Hoomi expatiates more fully on 
the diflieulty of making occult explanations intelligible to 
minds trained only in modern science. • 

“ Only the progress one makes in the study of arcane 
knowledge from its rudimental elements brings him 
gradually to understand our meaning. Only tlius, and not 
otherwise, does it, sti’engthening and refining those myste- 
lious links of sympathy between intelligent men — the 
temporarily isolated fragments of the universal soul, and the 
cosmic soul itself — bring them into full rapport. Once this 
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ostaldiKlit'd, then oiily will those awakened sympathies 
serv’c-, indeed, to coiinecfc Man with — ^what, for the want of 
a Jhiropean scientilic word more competent to express tlie 
idc-a,' I jiiii agoin compelled to describe as that energetic 
chain wdiich binds together the material and immaterial 
kosmos — Past, Present, and Future, and quicken his per- 
ceptions so as to (;learly grasj) not merely ail things of 
matter, but of spiiit also. 1 feel even irritated at ha,ving to 
use tiiese three clumsy words — Past, Present, and Future. 
IMiseialde concepts of the objective plumes of tlie subjective 
whole, they are about as ill adapted for the purpose as an axe 
for tine eai-ving. Oh, ray poor disappointed friend, that you 
were alreaxly so far advanced on the the Path that this 
simple transmission of ideas should not he encumbered by 
the conditions of matter, the union of your mind with ours 
prevented by its induced incapabilities. Such is unfortu- 
nately the inherited and self-acqumed grossuess of the 
Western mind, and so greatly have the very phrases 
expressive of modern thoughts been develo])ed in the line of 
practical mateiialism, that it is now next to impossible, 
either for them to comprehend or for us to express in their 
own languages anything of that delicate, seemingly ideal, 
machinery of the occult kosmos. To some little extent that 
faculty can be acquired by the Europeans through study 
and meditation, but — that’s all. And here is the bar which 
has hitherto prevented a conviction of the theosophical 
truths from gaining currency among Western nations — 
caused theosophical study to he cast aside as useless and fan- 
tastic by Western philosophers. How shall I teach you to 
read and write, or even comprehend a language of w’-hieh no 
alphabet palpable or words audible to you have yet been 
invented. How could the phenomena of our inodem elec- 
trical science he explained to — say a Greek philosopher of 
the days of Ptolemy, were he suddenly recalled to life — 
with such an unl ji-idgetl hiatus in discovery as would exist 
between his and onr age? Would not the very technical 
terms lie to him an unintelligible jargon, a,n abracadabra of 
meaniugloss sounds, and the very instruments and appara- 
tuses used but miraculous monstrosities ?■ And supptise for 
one instant I were to describe to you the lines of those 
colour rays that lie beyond the so-called visible spectrum — 
rays invisible to all but a very few even among ua ; to 
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explain how we can find in space any one of the so-called 
subjective or accidental coloui’S — the com.jilem.cnt (to si^eak 
mathematically) moreover of any other given colony of a 
dichromatic hody (which alone sounds ^.like an ahsnrdity) 
could you comprehend, do you think, their optical ellecd'., or 
even my moaning? And since you see them not — such 
rays — nor can know them, nor have you any names for 
them as yet in science, if I were to tell you . . , . ' without 
moving from your writing-desk, try search for, and produce 
before your eyes the whole solar spectrum decomposed into 
fouikeen jmismatic colours (seven being complementiu-}’') as 
it is but with the help of that occult light that you can see 
me from a distance as I see you ’ — what think you would 
be your answer? "What would you have to reply? 
Would you not be lilcely enough to retort by telling me 
that as thei-e never were birt seven (now three) prinnary 
colours which, moreover, have, never yet by any known 
physical process been seen decomposed further than the 
seven prismatic hues, my invitation was as unscientific as it 
was absurd ? Adding that my offer to search for an ima- 
ginary solar complement, being no compliment to your 
knowledge of physical science — I had better, perhaps, go 
and search for my mythical dichromatic and solar ‘pairs’ in 
Thibet, for modern science has hitherto been unable to 
bring under any theory even so simple a phenomenon as 
the colours of all such dichromatic bodies. And yet truth 
knows these colours are objective enough. 

“ So you see the insurmountable difficulties in the way«of 
attaining not only absolute, but even primary knowledge in 
Occult Science, for one situated as you ai-e. How could 
you make yourself understood, command in fact, those semi- 
intelligent Forces, whose means of communicating -witli us 
are not through spoken wox'ds, but through sounds and 
colours in correlations between the vibrations of tlietwo? 
For sound, light, and colour are the main factors in forming 
tht.).se givules of intelligences, these beings of whose very 
existence yon have no conception, nor are you allowed to 
believe in them — ^Atheists and Christians, Materialists and 
Spiritualists, all bringing forward their respecti ve aigumonts 
against such a belief-— Science objecting stronger tlitm 
either of those to such a degi-ading superstition. 

“Thus, because they cannot with one leap over the 
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boundary walls attain to the pinnacles of Eternity — because 
■irc, cannot take a savage from the eenti’e of Africa and 
make liiin comprehend at once the ‘ Prineipia ’ of Newton, 
or the Sociology ’ af Hei-hert Speneerj or make an unlettered 
child write a new Iliad in old Achaian Greek, or an ordinary 
painter depict scenes in Saturn, or sketch the inhabitants 
of Arctiirus — heoause of all this oin' very exiUmce is dr aim!. 
Fes, for this reason are believers in us pronounced impostors 
and fools, and the very science wliich leads to . tlie higin'st 
goal of the highest knowledge, to the real tasting of the 
Tree of Life and ‘Wisdom — is scouted as a wild ilight of 
imagination,” 

The foEowing passage occurs in another letter*, hut it 
adheres naturally enough to the extract just concluded. 

The truths and mysteries of occultism constitute, indeed, 
a body of the highest spiritual importance, at once profouml 
and practical for the world at large. Yet it is not as an 
addition to the tangled mass of theory or speculation that 
they are being given to you, but for their practical hearing 
on the interests of mankind. The terms Unscientific, 
Impossible, Hallucination, Imposture, have hitliei-to been 
used in a very loose, careless way, as implying in the occult 
phenomena something either mysterious and abnormal, 
or a premeditated imposture. And this is why our 
chiefs have determined to shed upon a few recipient minds 
more light upon the subject, and to pi-ove to them tliat 
such manifestations are as reducible to law as the sim- 
plest phenomena in the physical universe. The wiseacres 
say, ‘ the age of miracles is past but we answer, ‘ it never 
existed.’ Wliile not unparalleled or without their coun- 
terpart in universal Instory, these phenomena must and 
xt'ilL come with an overpowering influence upon the world of 
skeptics and bigots. They have to prove both destructive 
* and constructive — destructive in the pernicious errors of 
the past, in the old creeds and supei’stitions which suffocate 
in their poisonous embrace, liive the Mexican weed, nigh all 
mankind ; but constructive of new institutions of a gmiuine 
practical Brothcilrood of Humanity, w^here all will l)ecome 
cu-workors of Nature, will work for the good of mankind, 
toifh and fhrov.yh the higher planetary spirits, the only 
spirits we believe in. Phenomenal elements previously 
unfchoiight of, undreamed of, will soon begin ^ manifesting 
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themselves clay by clay with eoiiKstantly augmented force, 
and disclose at last the secrets of their mysterious workings. 
Plato was right. Ideas rule the world and .as men’s minds 
will receive new ideas, laying aside the old and effete, the 
world vill advance, mighty revolutions will spring from 
them, creeds and even powers will crumble before their 
onward march, crushed by their irresistible force. It will 
be just as impossible to resist their influence when the time 
comes as to stay the progress of the tide. But all this will 
come gradually on, and before it comes we hn.ve a duty set 
befoi-e us : that of sweeping away a,s much as possible the 
dross left to us by our pious forefathers. Hew' ideas have 
to be planted on clean places, for these ideas touch upon 
the most momentous sttbjects. It is not physical phe- 
nomena, but these universal ideas, that we studj^j as to 
comprehend the former, we have first to understand the 
latter. They touch man’s true position in the universe in 
relation to his previous and future births, his origin and 
ultimate destiny ; the relation of the mortal to the immort<al, 
of the temporary to the eteimal, of the finite to the infinite ; 
ideas larger, grander, more comprehensive, recognizing the 
eternal reign of immutable law, uncli.anging and unchange- 
able, in regard to which there is only an Eteenal Now ; 
while to uninitiated mortals, time is past or future, as 
related to their finite existence on tliis material speck of clii't. 
This is wh<at we study and what many have solved. .... 
Meanwhile, being human, I have to rest. I took no sleep 
for over sixty hours.” ^ 

Here are a few lines from Koot Hoomi’s hand, in a 
letter not addressed to me. It falls conveniently into the 
present series of extracts, 

“ Be it as it may, we are content to live -as we do, un- 
known and undisturbed by a cmlization which rests so 
exclusively upon intellect. Nor do we feel in any Avcy 
concerned about the revival of our ancient -art and liigh 
civilization, for these are as sui-e to come back in their 
time, and in a higher form, as the Ple.siosaurus and the 
Megatherium in theirs. We have the wefikness to believe 
in ever-recurrent cycles, and hope to quicken tlie resurrec- 
tion of what is past and gone. We could not impede it, 
even if we would. The new civilization will lie but the 
child of the old one, and Ave have but to leave tlie eternal 
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law to take own course, to have our dear! ones come out 
of their graves ; yet we are certainly anxious to hasten tJic 
welcome fwent. Fear not, although we do ‘cling super- 
stitiously to the relics of the past,’ our knowledge will not 
pass a-way from the sigdit of man. It is ‘ the gift of the 
gods,’ and the most precious relic of all. The keepers of 
the sacred light did not safely cixtss so many ages hut to 
hnd themselves wrecked on the voclcs of modem skeptici.sm. 
Our pilots ai'e too experienced sailors to allow us to fear 
any,^sueh disaster, We will ahvaj’s find voIunr<iors In 
replace the tired scntiies, and the woild, had as it is in its 
present state of ta'ansitory period, can yet furnish us witli a 
few men now and tlien,” 

Tiirniiig hack to my own correspondence, and to the 
latest letter I received from Ivoot Hoorni before leamiig 
India on the trip home, during which I am wiiting these 
pages, I read : — 

“ I hope that at least i/oti will understand that we (or 
most of us) are far from being the lieartless morally rlried-up 
mummies some would fancy us to l)e. Mejnour is very 
well where he is — as an ideal character of a thrilling-, in 
many respects truthful story. Yet, believe me, fmv of us 
would care to play the part in life <.)f a desiccated pansy 
between the leaves of a volume of solemn poeti-y. We may 
not he quite ‘ the boys,’ to quote ’s hreverent expres- 

sion when speaking of us, yet none of our degree are like 
the stern hero of Bulwer’s romance. Wliile the facilities 
of observation secured to some of us by our condition, 
certainly give a greater breadth of view, a more pronoiuiced 
and impartial, a more widely spread humaneness — for 
answering Addison, we might justly maintain that it is 
‘ the business of “ magic ” to humanize our natures with 
^ eoDipassion’ — for the -whole mankind as all living beijigs, 

instead of concentrating and limiting our affections to one 
predilected race — yet few of us (except such a.s have 
attained the final negation of Moksha) can so far enfran- 
chise oni-selves from' the infiuence of our earthly con- 
nection a.s to be unsnsceptible in various degrees to the 
liiglinr pleasures, emotions, and interests of "the common 
run of bnnuniity. Of course the greater the progress 
towai'ds deli\-eranee, the less this -will be the case, until, to 
crown all, human and purely individual personal feelings, 
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blood-ties and friendship, patriotism and race predilection, 
will all give way to become blended into one universal 
feeling, the only true and holy, the only unseltisli and 
eternal one — Love, an Immense Love for humanity as a 
whole. For it is humanity which is the great orphan, 
the only disinherited one upon tliis earth, my friend. And 
it is the duty of every man who is capable of an unselhsh 
impulse to do something, however little, for its welfare. 
It reminds me of the old fable of the war between the body 
and its member’s ; here, too, each limb of this huge 
‘ orphan,’ fatherless and motherless, selfishly cares but for 
itself. The body, uncai-ed foi’, suffers eternally vdiether 
the limbs are at war or at rest. Its suffering and agony 
never cease ; and who can blame it — as your materialistic 
philosophers do — if, in this everlasting isolation and neglect, 
it has evolved gods unto whom ‘ it ever cries for help, hut 
is not heard.’ Thus — 

‘Since there is hope for man only in man, 

1 would not let one cry whom .1 could save.’ 

Yet I confess that I individually am not yet exempt from 
some of the teirestrial attachments, I am still attracted 
towards some men more than towards others, and philan- 
thropy as preached by our Great Patron — 

‘ the Saviour of the world, 

The teacher of Nirvana and the Law • 

has never killed in me either individual preferences of 
friendship, love for my next of kin, or the ardent feelihg 
of patriotism for the country in which I was last materially 
individualized.” 

I had asked Koot Hoomi how far I was at liberty to 
use his letters in the prepai’ation of this volume, and, a few 
lines after the passage just quoted, he says ; — 

“ I lay no restrictions upon your maldng use of anything 
I may have written to you or Mr. having full con- 

fidence ill your tact and judgment as to what should be 
printed, and how it should be presented. I must only ask 
you . . . .” and then he goes on to indicate one letter 
which he wishes me to withhold, .... “ As to the rest, 

I relinquish it to the mangling tooth of criticism.” 
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As affirraerl moi’c tlian once already, Occult Philosophy in 
various countries and through different periods has I’emained 
Kubstaufcially the same. At diffei’ent times and place.s very 
dilferent mjdhological efflorescences have been thrown off 
for the .service of the populace ; but, underlying each popu- 
lar religion, the religious knowledge of the initiated minority 
has been identical. Of course, the modeni 'Western con- 
ception of whfit is right in such matters will be outraged by 
the mere idea of a religion which is kept as the property of 
the few, while a “ false religion,” as modern phraseology 
would put it, is served out to the common people. How- 
ever, before this feeling is permitted to land us in too un- 
compromising disapproval of the ancient hiders of the truth, 
it may he well to determine how far it is due to any intelli- 
' gent conviction that the common herd would be benefited 
by teaching, which must be in its nature too refined and 
subtle for popular comprehension, and how far the feeling 
referred to may be due to an acquired habit of looking on 
religion as something which it is impoidant to pi'ofess, irre- 
spective of understanding it. No doxibt, assuming that a 
man’s eternal welfare depends upon liis declaration, irre- 
.spective of comprehension, of the right faith, among all the 
faiths he might have picked out from the luck3>-hag of bh-th 
and destiny — ^then it would be the sovereign duty of persons 
« conscious of possessing such a faith to proclaim it from the 
house-tops. But, on the other hypothesis, that it cannot 
profit any man to mutter a formula of words without attach- 
iug sense to it, and that crude intelligences can only be ap- 
proached by crude sketches of religious ideas, there is more 
to be advanced on behalf of the ancient policy of reserve 
than seems at fir.st sight obvious. Certainly the relations 
of the populace and the initiates, look .susceptible of modi- 
fication in the European world of the present day. The 
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popiilace, iji tke sense of the pnhlic at lai'ge, including the 
linest intellects of the age, are at least as well able as those 
of any special class to comprehend metaphysical ideas. 
These finer intellects dominate public s<diought, so that no 
great ideas can triumph among the nations of Europe with- 
out their aid, wliile their aid can only be secured in the 
open market of intellectual competition. Thus it ensues 
that the bare notion of an esoteric science superior to tliat 
offered in pubhc to the scientific world, strikes the modern 
'Western mind as an absurdity. With which very natural 
feeling it is only necessary at present here to fight, so far as 
to ask people not to be illogical in its application ; that is to 
say, not to assume that because it would never occur to a 
modern European coming into possession of a new truth to 
make a secret of it, and disclose it only to a fraternity under 
pledges of reserve, therefore such an idea could never have 
occuiTed to an EgjT^tian priest or an intellectual giant of the 
civilization which overspread India, according to some not 
unreasonable hypotheses, before Egypt began to be a seat of 
learning and art. The secret society system was as natural, 
indeed, to the ancient man of science, as the public system 
is in our own country and time. ISTor is the difieinnce one 
of time and fashion mei'ely. It hinges on to the great 
difference that is to be discerned in the essence of the pur- 
suits in which learned men engage now, as compared with 
those they were concerned with in former ages. We have 
belonged to the material progress epoch, and the watchword 
of material progress has always been publicity. Tlieffni- 
tiates of ancient psychology belonged to the spiritual age, aiul 
the watchword of subjective development lias always been 
secrecy. Wliether in both cases the watchword is dictated 
by necessities of the situation is a question on which discus- 
sion might be possible ; but, at all events, these redectinns 
are enough to show that it would be unwise to dogmatize 
too confidently on the character of the philosophy and the 
philosophers who could be content to hoard their wisdom 
and supply the crowd with a religion adapted rather to ilm 
understanding of its recipients than to the eternal verities. 

It is impossible now to form a conjecture as to the date or 
time at which occult philosophy began to take the s]ia.pe in 
which we find it now. But though it may be reasonably 
guessed that the last two or three thousand years have not 
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passed (.)ver tlie devoted initiates who have held and trans- 
mitted it diirin^iJf that time, without their having oontiilnitod 
something towards its development, the proticieruy of 
initiates belonging to tlie earliest periods with which history 
deals, appears to hax’e been calready so far Jidvanced, and so 
nearly as w'onderful as the prohciency of initktes in the 
present day, that we must assign a very great anticpiit}^ to 
the earliest Ijeginnings of occult knowledge on this earth. 
Indeed the question cannot be raised without bi-inging ns 
in contact with considerations that hint at absolutely s1a,rt- 
liiig conclusions in this respect. 

But, aptirt from specilic archteologieal speculations, it lias 
been pointed ont tbat “ a philosophy so profound, a moral 
code so ennobling, and practical results so conclusive and so 
uniformly demonstrable, ai'e not the growth of a generation, 
or even a single epoch. Pact must have been pded upon 
fact, deduction upon deduction, science have begotten 
science, and myriads of the brightest human intellects have 
reflected upon the laws of Nature, before this ancient dt>e- 
trine had taken concrete shape. The proofs of tliis identity 
of fundamental doctrine in the old religions are found in 
the prevalence of a system of initiation ; in the secret sacer- 
dotal castes, who had the guai'dianship of mystical words of 
power, and a public display of a phenometial control over 
natui’al forces indicating association with preter-human 
beings. Every approach to the mysteries of all these 
nations, was guarded with the same jealous care, and in ail 
tl^ penalty of death was inflicted upon aU initiates of any 
degree who divulged the secrets entrusted to them.” TJie 
book just quoted shows tliis to have been the case with the 
Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries among the Chaldean 
Magi and the Egyptian Hierophants. The .Hindu hook of 
Brabminical ceremonies, the “Agrushada Parikshai,” con- 
* tains the same law, which appears also to have been adopted 
by the Esseues, the Gnostics, and the Theurgic Neo-PIa-to- 
nists. Preemasoury has copied the old formula, though its 
rnitiOii (f'etra has expired here with the expiration from 
among freemasons of the occult philosophy on which their 
forms and ceremonies <are shaped to a larger extent tlian 
they generally conceive. Evidences of the identity spoken 
of may b(i traced in the vows, formulas, rites, and doctrines 
of varkjiis ancient faiths, and it is nflirmed by those whom 
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I believe qualified to speak with authority as to the fn,nt, 
‘‘ that not only is their memory still preserved in India., 
hut also that the Secret Association is still alive, and as 
active as ever.” 

As I ha,ve now, in supjmrt of the views just expressed, to 
ma,ke some quotations from Madame Blavatsky’s gi-eat 
Ijook, “ Isis Unveiled,” it is necessary to give certain 
explanations concerning the genesis of that work, for which 
the reader who has followed my narrative of occult experi- 
ences through the preceding pages, wdll be better proj^ared 
than he would have been previously. I have shown liow, 
throughout the most ordinary incidents of her daily life, 
Madame Blavatsky is constantly in communication, by 
means of the system of psychological telegra|3hy that the 
initiates employ, with her superior “ Brothers” in occultism. 
This state of the facts once imhzed, it will be easy to 
understand that in compiling such a work as “ Isis,” which 
embodies a complete explanation of all that can be told 
about occultism to the outer world, she would not be left 
exclusively to her own resources. The truth which 
Madame Blavatsky would be the last person in the world to 
wish disguised, is that the assistance she derived from the 
Brothers, by occult agency, throughout the composition of 
her book, was so abundant and continuous that she is not so 
much the author of “ Isis ” as one of a group of collahora- 
teurs, by whom it was actually produced. I am given 
to understand that she set to work on “Isis” without 
knowing anythmg about the magnitude of the task .she 
was undeitaking. She began writing to dictation — the 
passages thus written not now standing first in the com- 
pleted volumes — ^in compliance with the desire of her occult 
friends, and without knowing whether the composition 
on which she was engaged Tvould ttirn out an article for a 
newspaper, or an essay for a magazine, or a wmrk of larger 
dimensions. But on and on it grew. Before going very 
fair, of course, she came to undei-stand what .she was about ; 
and faii’ly launched on her task, she in turn contributed a 
good deal from her own natural brain. But the Brothers 
appear always to have been at work with her, not merely 
dictating through her brain as at first, hut sometimes 
employing those methods of “ precipitation” of which I ha,ve 
iny.self been favoured with some examples, and by meau.s of 
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which (piautities of actual mauiiscript in other handwritings 
than her own were produced while she slept. In the 
morning she would sometimes get up and find as much .as 
thii-ty slips added to the manuscript she had left on her 
table over-niglit. ^he book “Isis" is in fact as great a 
•• phenomenon ” — apart from the nature of its contents — as 
any of those I have described. 

The faults of the book, obvious to the general reader, 
vdll be tlius explained, as well as the exti-aordinaiy value it 
possesses for those who may be anxious to explore as far as 
possible the mysteries of occultism. The deific powers 
ivhich the Brothers enjoy cannot protect a literary -work 
■which is the joint production of several — even among their 

minds, from the confusion of arrangement to which such 
a mode of composition inevitably gives rise. And be-sides 
confusion of arrangement, the book exhibits a heterogom-'ous 
variety of drfierent styles, which mars its dignity as a 
literaiy work, and must prove both ii-ritating and puzzling 
to the ordinary reader. But for those who possess the key 
to this irregularity of form, it is an advantage rather than 
otherwise. It will enable an acute reader to account for 
some minor incongruities of statement occuiTing in different 
parts of the book. Beyond this it will enable him to recog- 
nize the voice, as it were, of the different authors as they 
take up the parable in turn. 

The book was written — as i*egards its physical production 
— at New York, where Madame Blavatsky was utterly 
un^irovided with books of reference. It teems, however, with 
references to hooks of all sorts, including many of a very 
unusual character, and -with quotations the exactitude of 
which may easily be veiified at the great European lihrai’ies, 
as foot-notes supply the number of the pages, from which 
the passages taken are quoted, 

I may now go on to collect some passages from “ Isis,” the 
ohject of which is to show the unity of the esoteric philo- 
sophy uudei-K'ing various ancient religions, and ■the peculiar 
value Avhich attaches for students of that philo.sophT, to 
pure Buddhism, a system which, of aU those presented 
to the Avoiid, appears to supply us with occult philosophy in 
its least adulterated shape. Of course, the reader ’will 
guard himself from running away ’with the idea that 
Biuldliism, as explained by writers who are not occultist.s, 
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Ciui be accepted as an embodiment of tlieir views. For 
example, one of the leading ideas of Buddhism, as inter- 
preted by Western* scholars, is that “ Nirvana ” amounts to 
axiiiihilatiou. It is possible that Western scholars may be 
right in saying that the explanation of Nirvana ” .supplied 
by exoteric Buddhism leads to this conclusion \ but that, at 
all events, is not the occult doctrine. 

“ Nirvana,” it is stated in “ Isis,” “ means the certitude of 
personal immortality in spirit, not in soul, which, as a finite 
enmnation, mxist ceitainly disintegrate its particles, a com- 
jjound of human sensations, passions, and yearning for some 
objective kind of existence, before the immortal spirit of tlie 
Ego is quite freed, and henceforth secure against trans- 
migration in any form. And how can man I’eacli that state 
.so long as the ‘ Upadana,’ that state of longing for life, 
more life, does not disappear from the sentiment being, from 
the Ahancara clothed, however, in a sublimated body ? It 
is the ‘ Upadana ’ or the inten.se deshv that produces will, 
and it is will which develops force, and the latter generates 
matter, or an object having form. Tims the disembodied 
Ego, through this sole undying desire in him, unconsciously 
furnishes the conditions of his successive self-procreations in 
various forms, which depend on his mental state, and 
‘ Karma,’ the good or bad deeds of his preceding existence, 
commonly called ‘ merit ’ and ‘ demerit.’ ” There is a world 
of sxiggestive metaphysical thought in this passage, which 
will serve, at once to justify the view propounded jirst now 
as regards the I'each of Buddhistic philosophy as mewed 
from the occult .standpoint. ^ 

The misunderstanding about the meaning of “ Nhwana ” 
is .so genei'al in the West, that it will be well to consider the 
following elucidation also ; — 

“ Annihilation means with the Buddhistical philosophy 
only a dispersion of matter, in whatever form or semblance 
of form it may be ; for everything that beans a shape was 
created, and thus mxi.st sooner or later perish — i.e., change 
that shape ; therefoi*e, as something temporary, though 
.seeming to be permanent, it is but an illu.sion, ' Maya; ’ for 
as eternity has neither beginning nor end, the more or less 
pi'olonged duration of some particular form passes, as it were, 
like an instantaneous flash of lightning. Before we have 
the time to realize that we have seen it, it has gone and 
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pasfiiMl away foi- ever ; lieiice even onr astral bodies, pure 
otlier. are but illusions of mutter so long as they retain their 
terj-ostriul outline. Tlie latter changes, says the Buddhist, 
according to tlie merits or demerits of the pei^son during his 
lifeliiue, and this is ■^metempsychosis. When the spiritual 
entity breohs loose for ever from every pai*ticle of matter, 
then only it enters upon the eternal and unchangealde 
‘ISTirvana."’ He e>dsts in spirit, in nothhvg ; as a form, a 
shape, a semblance, be is completely annihilated, and thus 
will die no more ; for spirit alone is no ‘ Maya,’ lint the only 

reality in an illu.sionary universe of ever-passing forms 

To accuse liuddliistical philosophj'- of rejecting a Supreme 
Being — God, and the soul’s immortahty — of Atheism, in 
sborb^on the ground that ‘ Hirvana’ means annihilation, 
and ‘ Svabhavat ’ is not a person, hut nothing, is simply 
absurd. The En (or Ayni) of the Jewish Ensoph. also 
means nihil, or nothing, that which is not {rpioad nos), but 
no one has ever ventured to twit the Jews with atheism. 
In both cases the real meaning of the term 'nothing carrie.s 
with it the idea that God is not a. thing, not a concrete or 
visible being to which a name expressive of any object 
known to us on earth may be applied with propriety.” 

Again : “ " Hirvana’ is the world of catise in which all 
deceptive effects or illusions of our senses disappear, 

‘ Nirvana’ is the Iiighest attainable sphere,” 

The secret doctrines of the Magi, of the pre-Yedic 
Buddhists, of the hierophants of the Egyptian Thoth or 
Hermes, were — we find it laid down in Isis '—identical 
froSi the beginning, an identity that applies equally to the 
secret doctrines of the adepts of wliatever age or nationality, 
including the Chaldean Ivahalists and the Jewish jHazars. 

^\"lleu we use the woi'd Buddhists, we do not mean to 
imply by it either the exoteric Btxddhism instituted by the 
,, followers of Gautama Buddha, or the modern Buddhistic 
religion, hut the secret philosophy of Sakyamuni, which, in 
its essence, is certainly identical with the ancient wisdom - 
religion of the sanctuary — ^the pre-Yedic Brahmanism. The 
schism of Zoroaster, as it is called, is a direct, proof of it: 
for it was no scliism, strictly speaking, hut merely a partialh- 
public exposition of strictly monotheistic religious truths 
liithei'to taught only in the sanctiiaries, and that he had 
learned from the Brahmans. Zoroaster, the primeval 
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institutor of sun--vrorship, cannot be called tlie founder of 
tbe dualistic system, neither was he the first to teach the 
unity of God, for he taught but what he had learned him- 
self from the Brahmans. And that Zarathrusta, and his 
followers the Zoroastrians, had been settled in India before 
they immigrated into Persia, is also proved by Max Muller. 
‘That the Zoroastifians and their ancestors started from 
India,’ he says, ‘ during the Vaidic period, can be proved as 
distinctly as that the inhabitants of Massilia started from 


Greece. .... Many of the gods of the Zoroastrians come 
out as mere reflections and deflections of the gods of 


the Yeda.’ 

“ If, now, we can prove, and we can do so on the evidence 
of the ‘ Kabala,’ and the oldest traditions of the wisdom- 
religion, the philosophy of the old sanctuaries, that all these 
gods, whether of the Zoroastrians or of the Veda, are but so 
many personated occult powers of Nature, the faithful 
servants of the adepts of secret wdsdom — magic — we are on 
secure ground. 

“Thus, whether we say that Kabalism and Gnosticism 
proceeded from Masdeanism or Zoroastrianism, it is all the 
same, unless we meant the exoteric worship, which we do 
not. Likemse, and in this sense we may echo King, the 
author of the ‘ Gnostics,’ and several other archseologists, 
and maintain that both the former proceeded from Buddhism, 
at once the simplest and most satisfying of philosophies, and 
which I’esulted in one of the purest religions in the world. 
But whether among the Essenes or the Neo-Platonists,-. or 
again among the innumerable struggling sects box-n. but to 
die, the same doctrines, identical in substance and spiiit, 
if not always in form, are encountered. By Buddhism, 
therefore, we mean that religion signifying literally the doc- 
trine of wisdom, and which by many ages antedates the 
metaphysical philosophy of Siddhartha Sakyamuni.” 

Modern Christianity has, of couivse, diverged widely fi’om 
its own original pliilosophy, but the identity of this with 
the original philosophy of all religions is maintained in 
“ Isis” in the coui’se of an interesting ai'gument. 

“ Luke, who was a physician, is desigixatod in the Syriac 
texts as Asaia, the Essaian or Essone. Josephus and 
Philo Judauis have .sufficiently descrilied this sect to leave 
no doubt in otir mind that the Nazarene Iteformer, after 
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having received hi s education in their dwellings in the 
desert, and being duly initiated in the mysteries, preferred 
the free and independent life of a wandering Kazarin, and 
so sopaiutud, or iaazaranized, himself from them, thus lx>- 
con ling a, travelling G?herapente, or Nazaria, a healer, . , , In 
his discourses and sermons Jesus always spoke in parables, 
and used metaphors whh his audience, Thi.s liabit was 
again that of the E.ssenians and the hTnznvenes; the 
Galileans, who dwelt in citie.s and villages, nnin never 
known to use such allegorical language. Iinleed, .some of 
liis disciples, l:>eiug Galileans as well as himscdf, felt even 
surprised to find him using with the people such a form of 
expression. ‘ Why speakest thou unto them in parables ? ’ 
they often inquired. ‘ Becau.se it is given unto you to know 
the mysteries of the king-dom of Heaven ; but to them it is 
not given,’ was the reply, which was that of an initiate. 
‘ Therefore, I speak unto them in parables, because they 
seeuig, see not, and hearing, they hear not, neither do they 
understand,’ Moreover, we find Jesas expressing his 
tho^ights .... in sentences which are purely Pythagorean, 
when, during the Sermon on the Mount, he says, ‘ Give ye 
not that which is sacred to the dogs, neither cast ye youj 
pearls before swine ; for the swine v?ill tread them undei 
their feet, and the dogs will turn and rend you.’ Professoi 
A. Wilder, the editor of Taylor’s ‘ Eleusinian Mysteries,' 
observes ‘ a like disposition on the part of J esus and Paul 
to classify then* doctrines as esoteidc and exoteric — the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of God for the apostles, and parable.s 
for the multitude. ‘ We speak ^risdom,’ say.s Paul, ‘ among 
them that are or ‘ initiated,’ In the Eleusiniagi 

and other mysteries the participants were always divided into 
two classes, the neojdcites iuiA the .... The narra- 

tive of the Apostle Paul, in his Second Epistle to the Gorin- 
► thiaus, has struck several scholars well versed in the descrip- 
tions of the mystical rites of the initiation given by some 
classics as alluding mo,st undoubtedly to the final Epopteia : 
‘ I know a certain man — whether in body or outside of body I 
know not ; God knoweth — who tvas rapt into Paradise, and 
heard things ineffable which it is not lawful for a man to 
repeat.’ These woitls have rarely, so far as we know, been 
regiU’ded by commentator.s as an allusion to the beatific 
visions of an initiated seer ; but the phraseology is unequi- 
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vocal. These things which it is not lawful to repeat, are 
iiinted at in the same worlds, and the reason assigned for it 
is the same as that which we fiird repeatedly expressed by 
Plato, Proelus, Jamblichns, Herodotus, and other classics. 

‘ We speak wisdom only among them that are perfect,’ says 
Paul ; the plain and undeniable translation of the sentence 
being ; ‘ We speak of the profounder or final esoteric doc- 
trines of the mysteries (which are denominated wisdom), 
only among them who are initiated.’ So in relation to the 
man who was rapt into Paradise — and who was evidently 
Paul himself — the Christian word Pai’adise having replaced 
that of Elysium.” • 

The final purpose of occult philosophy is to show wdiat 
jMan was, is, and will be. “ That which survives as an 
individuality,” says “ Isis,” “ after the death of the body is 
the actual soul, which Plato, in the Timmus and Gorgim, 
calls the mortal soul ; for, according to the Hermetic doctrine, 
it throws off the more material particles at eveiy progi'essive 

change into a higher sphere The astral sjffrit is a 

faitliful duplicate of the body in a physical and spiritual ; 
sense. The Divine, the highest immortal spirit, cfin be 
neither punished nor re^varded. To maintain such a doctrine 
wmuld he at the same time absurd and blasphemous ; for it is 
not merely a flame lit at the central and unextinguishable 
fountain of light, but actually a portion of it and of identical 
essence. It assures immortality to the individual astral 
being in proportion to the willingness of the latter to receive 
it. So long as the double man— i.e.,- the man of flesh and 
spirit — keeps within the limits of the law of spiritual 
continuity; so long as the divine spark lingers in him, how- 
ever faintly, he is on the road to .an immortality in the future 
state. But those who resign themselves to a materialistic 
existence, sliutting out the divine radiance shed l^y their 
spirit, at the beginning of their eartlfiy pilgrimage, and ^ 
stifling the warning voice of that faithful sentry tlie con- 
science, wliich serves as a focus for tlie light in the soul 
— such beings as these, having left Ijehind cojiscience and 
spirit, and crossed the boundaries of matter, will, of 
necessity, have to follow its laws.” 

Again : “ The secret doctrine teaches that man, if ho v:ins 
immortality, will remain for ever the trinity that he is in 
life, and will continue so throughout all the splicircs. The 
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hrnly. which in this life is eorered by a gross phj’sieal 
envelope, Ixu'omes, when relieved of tliat covering by the 
[)vni;ess of corporenl ileath, in its turn tlie shell of another 
and more etliereal body. Idiis begins developing from the 
tiioinent of death, .‘?nd become.s perfected when the astral 
body of the earthly form, linully separates from it.” 

Tlu' passages quoted, when }-ead by the light of the e.x:pla- 
narions 1 liave given, will enable the reader, if so inclined, 
to take up “ .[si.s” in a comprtdiending .spirit, and find his 
way t(.) the rich ^-eins of precious metal which are buried in 
H.,s pages. But neither in Isis” nor in any other book on 
occult pliilosophy wJiich has been or .seeui.s likely to be 
■written yet awliile, must any one hope to obtain a cut-and- 
diied, straightforward, au<l perfectly clear account of the 
luysterie.s of birth, death, and the future. At {ir.st, iii 
pursuing studies of this kind, one is irritated at the difficulty 
of getting at what the occuitist.s really believe as regards 
the future state, the nature of the life to come, and its 
general vune eti seem. The well-known religions have vex’y 
precise views on these subjects, further rendered practical 
by the assiu-auce .some of them give that <|ualined pei-sons, 
commjssioned hy chui’ches to perform the duty, can shunt 
departing souls on to the right or the wrong lines, in 
accordance wdtli the consideration i-eceived. Theories of that 
land have at any rate the merit of simplicity and intelli- 
gibility, but the}' are not, perhaps, satisfactory to the mind 
us regards their detidls. After a very little iuve.stigation of 
thg matter, the .student of occult philosophy will realize that 
on that path of knowledge he will certainly meet with no 
conceptions likely to outrage Ms pui’est idealiz.ation of Cod 
and the life to come. He will soon feel that the scheme of 
ideas he is exploring is lofty and ilignlhed to the utmost 
limits that the human understanding can reach. But it will 
I'emniu vague, and he ■\\’ill seek for explicit statements on 
this or that point, until by degrees he realizes that the 
:d isolate truth about the origin and de.stinies of the human 
soul may be too subtle and intricate to be possibly expressible 
in straightforward language. Perfectly clear irlea,s may be 
nttaiiuibltt for the puri-fied minds of advanced .scholars in 
occultism, who, by entii’e devotion of every faculty to the 
pursuit JUKI prolonged assimilation of such ideas, come at 
length to understand them with the aid of peculiar intel- 
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lectual powers specially expanded for the pin’pose ; but it 
does not at all follow that mth the best will iii the woild 
such persons must neeessai’ily he able to draw up an occult 
creed which should bring the whole theory of the universe 
into the compass of a dozen lines. Th^ study of occultism, 
even by men of the world, engaged in ordinary pursuits as 
well, may readily enlarge and pmdfy the understandiiig, to 
the extent of arming the mind, so to speak, with tests that 
will detect absurdity in any erroneous religious hypothesis ; 
but the absolute structure of occult belief is something ndiicli, 
from its nature, can only be built up slowly in the mind of 
each intellectual architect. And I imagine that a very 
vivid perception of this on their part explains the reluctance 
of occultists even to attempt the straightforward explanation 
of their doctiines. They know that really vital plants of 
knowledge, so to speak, must grow up from the germ in each 
man’s mind, and cannot be transplanted into the strange soil 
of an untrained understanding in a complete state of mature 
growth. They are ready enough to supply seed, but every 
man must gr-ow his own tree of knowledge for himself. As 
the adept himself is not made, but becomes so,- — in a minor 
degree, the person who merely aspires to comprehend the 
adept and his views of things must develop such compre- 
hension for himself, by thinking out 'rudimentary ideas to 
their legitimate conclusions. 

These considerations fit in with, and do something to- 
wards elucidating, the reserve of occultism, and they further 
suggest an explanation of what will at oirce seem puzzlpig 
to a reader of “ Isis,” who takes it up by the light of the 
present naiTative. If great pai-ts of the hook, as I have 
asserted, are really the work of actual adepts, who know of 
their own knowledge what is the actual truth about many 
of the mysteries discussed, -why have they not said plainly 
what they meant, instead of beating about the bush, and 
suggesting arguments derived from this or that ordinary 
source, from literary or historical emdence, fimn alostract 
speculiition concerning the harmonies of Natux'e ? The 
answer seems to be, fostly, that they could not well write, 
“ We know' that so and so is the fact,” without being asked, 
“ How do you know?” — and it is manifestly impossible that 
they could reply to this question -without going into details, 
that it would be “ unlawful,” as a Biblical writer would say, 
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to (liticlose, or -vvitliout proposing to guarantee their testi- 
mony ]>y nuiuil'ehtations of powers wliich it would he 
ubviousiy impracticable foi- them to keep alivays at hand for 
tla* satisfaction of ogch reader of the book in turn. j:>ecoiiilly, 
1 imagine that, in accordaaice with the invariable principle 
of trying less to teach than to encourage spontaneous 
devidopment, they have aimed in “ Isis,” rather at producing 
an eitect on the reader’s mind, than at shooting in a store of 
previously accumulated facts. They have shown that 
Theosophy, or Occult Philosophy, is no new candidate for 
tlie world’s attention, but is i-eally a rostutement of 
principles which have been rocogiii/xd from the very infancy 
of mankind. The historic sequence which establishes tliis 
view is distinctly traced through the successive evoluli<JUs of 
the philosojjhical scliooLs, in a manner which it is impossihle 
for me to attempt in a work of these dimensions, and the 
theory laid down is illusti'ated with abundant accounts of 
the experimental demonstrations of occult power asciihed to 
various thauniaturgists. The authoi-s of “ I.sis ” have ex- 
pressly refrained from saying more than might conceivably 
be said by a writer who was not an adept, supposing him to 
have access to all tlie literature of the subject and an 
enlightened comprehension of its meaning. 

But once realize the real position of the authoi's or 
inspirers of “ Isis,” and the value of any argument on 
which 5 ''oii find them launched is enhanced enormously above 
the level of the relatively commonplace considerations 
ai^vanced on its behalf. The adepts may not choose to bring 
forward other than exoteric evidence in favour of any 
particular tliesis they wish to suppoit, but if they wish to 
su])port it, that fact alone will be of enormous signiiicance 
for any reader who, in indirect ways, has reached a 
compi-eliension of the authority with which they are 
entitled to speak. 
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I CANNOT let a second edition of this book appear without 
I’ccording some, at least, of the experiences which have 
befallen me since its preparation. The most important of 
these, indeed, are concerned with fragmentary instruction 
I have been privileged to receive from the Brothers in 
reference to the great truths of cosmology which their 
spiritual insight has enabled them to penetrate. But the 
exposition even of the little, relatively, that I have learned 
on this head would exact a more elaborate treatise than I 
can attempt at present.* And the purpose of the i^resent 
volume is to expound the outer facts of the situation rather 
than to analyze a system of philosophy. This is not 
entirely inaccessible to exoteric students, apart from what 
may be regarded as direct revelation from the Brothers. 
Thoxigh almost all existing occult literature is unattractive 
in its form, and rendered purposely obscure by the use of 
an elaborate symbology, it does contain a great deal of 
information that can be distilled from the mass by the 
apphcation of sufficient patience. Some industrious 
students of that hterature have proved this. Wlietlrer 
the masters of occult philosophy will ultimately consent to 
the complete exposition m plain language of the state of 
the facts regarding the spiritual constitrrtion of Mair 
remains to Ire seen. Certainly, even if they are still 
reticent in a Avay that no ordinary observer can compre- 
hend, they are more disposed to be communicative at this 
moment than they have been for a long time past. 

But the first thing to do is to dissipate as much as 
possible the dogged disbelief that encrusts the Western 
mind as to the existence of any abnormal persons Avho can 
be regarded as masters of Tmte Philosophy — distinguished 
from all the speculations that have tormented the rvorkl — 
"• Subsequently published as “ Esoteric Buddhism. ” 
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and as to the ahnormal nature of their faculties. I have 
endeavoured already to point out plainly, but may as •well 
here eiuphasiise the reason why I dwell upon, the pheno- 
mena. wduc;h exhihj^t these faculties. Bightly regards d 
tlmse are the credentials of the spiritual teaching which 
their iiuthors supply. Firstly, indeed, in iliemseh-oa 
abnormal phenomena accomplished by the will-power of 
living men must be intensely interesting for every one 
endowed with an honest love of science. They open out 
ne-w vscientific horizons. It is as certain as the sun’s next 
rising that the forward pressure of scientific discovery, 
advancing slowly as it does in its own grooves, will 
ultimately, and probably at no very distant date, introduce 
the ordinary %vorld to some of the superior scientific kno-vv- 
ledge already enjoyed by the masters of occultism, 
Facultie.s will be acquired by exoteric investigation, that 
will bring the outworks of science a step or two nearer the 
comprehension of some of the phenomena I have desciibed 
in the present volume. And meanwhile it seems to me 
very interesting to get a glimpse beforehand of achieve- 
ments which we should probably find engaging the eager 
attention of a future generation, if we really could, as 
Tennyson suggests — 

" sleep througli terms of mighty wavs, 

And wake on science grown to more. 

On secrets of the brain, the stars. 

As wild as aught of fairy lore.” 

Eut even superior to their scientific interest is the import- 
Jince of the lesson conveyed by occult phenomena, when 
these distinctly place their authors in a commanding 
position of intellectual superiority as compared with the 
woidd a,t large. They show most undeniably that these 
men have gone far ahead of their contemporaries in a 
comprehension of Katux-e as exemplified in this world, that 
they have acquired the power of cognizing eveixts by other 
means than the materi.al senses, that while their bodies are 
at one place their perceptions may be at another, and that 
they have consequently solved the great problem as to 
whether the Ego of man is a something distinct from his 
perishable frame. From all other teachers we can hut find 
out what has been thought probable in reference to the 
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soul or spirit of man : from them we can find out what is 
the 1-Hctj and if that is not a sublime subject of inquiry 
surely it would be difficult to say what is. But we cannot 
read poetry till we have learned the alphabet ; and, if tlie 
combinations b-a ba,, and so on are found to lie insiilTcrably 
trivial and uninteresting, the fastidious person who olijccts 
to such foolishness wiU certainly never be able to read the 

Idylls of the King.” 

^ So I return from the clouds to my patient record of 
pnenomena, and to the incidents which have confirmed tlio 
experiences and conclusions set forth in the previous 

chapter of this book, since my return to India. 

The vmy first incident which took place was in the 
nature of a pleasant greeting from my friend Root Hoomi. 
I had written to Mm (per Madame Blavatsky, of course) 
shortly before leaving London, and had expected to find ii 
letter from Inm awaiting my arrival at Bombay. But no 
such letter had been received, as I found when I reached 
the headquarters of the Theosophical Society, where I had 
arranged to stay for a few days before going on to my 
destination up country. I got in late at night and nothing 
remaijable happened then. The following morning, after 
breakfast, I was sitting talking with Madame Blavateky in 
the room that had been aUotted to me. We were sitting at 
dfiferent sides of a large square table in the middle of the 
room, and the full daylight iras shining. There was no one 
else in the room Suddenly, down upon the table before 
me but to my right hand, Madame Blavatsky being to my 
eft, there Ml a thick letter. It fell « out of nothing,” so 
to speak; it was materialized, or reintegrated in the air 
jefore my eyes. It was Root Hoomi’s expected reply— a 
deeply mtereetmg letter, partly concerned with private 
matters and replies to questions of mine, and iiartly with 
some large, though as yet shadowy, revelations of 'occult 
ifinlosophy, the first sketch of this that I had received. 
rNon of course. I Icnow what some readers will say to tliis 
(Mitfi a self-satisfied smile) — “wires, springs, concealed 
apparatus, and so forth; but first all the suggestion 
Mould have been grotesquely absurd to any one who had 
^ and secondly, it is unnecessary to argue 
O* this sort all over again ab initio exevy 
tune. Ihere were no more wires and springs about the 
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' room I ani now referring to, than about tlie breezy hilHojia 
at Simla, whei’e some of our earlier pbenomena took place, 

1 may add, moreovei’, that some months later an oecult note 
was dropped before a^ friend of mine, a Bengal civilian, who 
has become an active member of the Tlieosophical Society, 
at a dak buiigalow in the north of India ; and that later 
again, at the headquarters of the Tlieosophical Society at 
J5om1)a,y, a letter was dropped according to a previous 
promise out in the open air in the presence of six or seven 
witnesses. 

For some time the gift of the letter from Koot Hoomi 
in the way I have described was the only phenomenon 
accorded to me, and, although my correspondence continued, 

I was not encouraged to expect any further displays of 
abnormal j wer. The higher authorities of the occult ? 

world, indefe., ha,d by this time put a very much more ’ 

stringent pron -'tion upon such manifestations than had 
been in operatn the previous summer at Simla, The j 

effect of the manife, \tions then accorded was not considered 'J 

to have been satisfav^ ny on the whole. A good deal of i 

acrimonious disciission\ nd bad feeling had ensued ; and I ? 

imagine that this was conceived to outweigh, in its injurious I 

effect on the progress of the Theosopliical movement, the good ^ 

effect of the phenomena on the few persons who appreciated f 

them. When I went up to Simla in August, 1881, there- | 

fore, I had no expectation of further events of an unusual i| 

nature. Nor have I any stream of anecdotes to relate : I 

whi«h will bear comparison with those derived from the i 

experience of the previous year. But none the less was the 
progress of a certain undertaking in which I became con- f 

cerned — ^the establishment of a Simla branch of the Theo- i 

sophical Society — interspersed with little incidents of a 1 

phenomenal niiture. When this Society was formed, many 
* letters passed between Koot Hoomi and ourselves which were 
in every case transmitted through Madame Blavatsky.; 

In one case, for exaniiilo, Mr. Hume, who became pre- 
sident for the iii'st year of the new Society — the Simla ® 

Ecilectic Tlieosophical Society, as it was decided it should be 
called — got a note from Koot Hoomi inside a letter received, .? 

tlirougli the post from a person wholly unconnected with 
our occult pursuits, who was uniting to him in connection 
with some municipal business. I myself, dressing for the 
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evening, have found an expected letter in my coat-pocket, and 
on, another occasion under my pillow in the morning. On 
one occasion, having Just received a letter by the mail froin 
Engiland wdiich contained matter in which I thought she 
would be interested, I went up to Madame Blavatslry’s 
writing- room and read it to her. As I read it, a few lines 
of writing, comment upon what I was reading, were formed 
on a sheet of blank paper Avhich lay before hei“. She 
actually saw the writing form itself, and called to me, 
pointing to the paper where it lay. There I recogniiied 
Koot Hoomi’s hand — and his thought, for the comment 
was to the effect, “ Didn’t I tell yon so ? ” end referred Iric'k 
to sometliing he had said in a previous letter, 

By-the-by, it may be as well to inform the rea.der that 
during the whole of the visit to Simla, of whicli I am now 
speaking, for several months before it, and until several 
months later, Colonel Olcott Avas in Ceylon, Avhere he Avas 
engaged in a very successful lectrmng tour on behalf of the 
Theosophical Society, in reference to some of the phenomena 
Avhich occurred at Simla in 1880 Avhenboth he and Madame 
Blavatsky were present. Ill-natured and incredulous people 
— vdien it would be glaringly absurd about some particular 
phenomenon to say that Madame BlaA'atsky had done it by 
ti'ickery of her OAvn — used to be fond of suggesting that the 
Avire-puller must be Colonel Olcott. In some of the hoavs- 
paper criticisms of the lirst edition of this book, even, it has 
been suggested that Colonel Olcott must be the Avriter of the 
letters that I innocently ascribe to Koot TToomi, Madjime 
BlaA^atsky merety manipulating their presentation. But 
inasmuch as all through the autumn of 1881, Avhile Colonel 
Olcott Avas at Ceylon and I at Simla, the letters continued 
to come, alternating day by day sometimes AAuth the lettens 
AA'e Avrote, my critics, in future, must acknoAvledge that this 
hypothesis is played out. 

For me myself — as I think it will also be for my {ipjwo- 
ciatwe readers — the most interesting fact coniiected Asith 
my Simla experience of 1S81 was this During the pcaiod 
in. <iuestion I got into relations Avitli one other of the 
Brothers, besides Koot TIoomi. It came to passtliat in the 
progress of his OAvn development it Avas necessary for Koot 
Hoomi to retire for a period of three months into absolute 
seclusion, as regards not merely the body — Avhich in the 
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cjise of an Adept may he secluded in the remotest comer of 
the ciirth without that arrungenient checking the activity 
of his “ astral” in tercoxirse with mankind — but as regards 
the whole potent Ego with whom we had dealings. IJnder 
tlu'se circumstances one of the Bi'others with whom Ivoot 
llooiiji w'ius especially associated, agreed, rather reliuitantly 
at first, to j-niy attention to the Simla Eclectic Society, and 
keep us going during Koot Iloomi’s absence with a course 
of inslA'uction in occult philosophy. The change which 
cuino ovoi' the cliara(;ter of our correspondence when our 
ncnv master took us in hand was very remarkable. Every 
letter that emanated from Eioot Hoomi had continued to 
hoar the impress of his gently mellifluous style. He rvuuld 
wiite half a page at any time rather than run the least risk 
of letting a brief or careless phrase hui-t anybody’s feelings. 
His handAvriting, too, Avas ahv^ays very legible and regular. 
Our new master ti'eated ns very differently : he declared 
himself almost unacquainted with our language, and Avrote 
a Amry rugged hand Avhich it was sometimes difficult to 
decipher. Tie did not beat about the bush Avith us at all. If 
we AAU'ote OAAt an essay on some occult ideas we had picked 
up, and sent it to him asking if it was right, it Avould some- 
times come back Avith a heaAy red line .scored through it, 
and “No” Avritten on the margin. On one occa.sion one of 
us had AAu-itton, “ Can you clear my conceptions about so 
and so ? ” Tlio annotation found in the margin when the 
paper Avas returned Avas, “ Hoav can I clear Avhat you 
hfwen’t got ! ” and so on. But Avith all this Ave made pro- 
gress under M , and by degrees the correspondence, 

which began on his side Avith brief notes sci'fiAvled in the 
rougliest manner on bits of coarse Thibetan paper, expanded 
into considcra,l)lG letters sometimes. And it must bo under- 
stood that Avhile his i-ougli and abrupt Avays formed an 
amusing contrast Avith the tender gentleness of Koot 
Hoomi, thei-e Avas nothing in tJicso to impede the growth of 
our nttaclnneiat to him as avo heg'antofeel ourselves tolerated 
by h ini a,.s pupils a little more Avillingly than at first. Some 
of iny reiidei’s, I am sure, Avill realize AAdiat I mean by 
“ ati aclnnont” in this ca.se. I use a colourle.ss AAnrd delibo- 
rniely to avoid the pai-ade of feelings which might not be 
geiau-ally AAnderstuod, but I can assure them that in the 
course of prolonged relations — eA^en though merely of tlie 
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a personage wlio, tliongli a man like 

e=os!$:h3#PS'= 

then the 4i“n"wotJd ha“‘ «» ttrf “ ''"''““y* 

I reneat that tlio inuch move convincing.” 

mena now and tken, are 

to an intelligent iurv of P,.ir 'T ^ ^ m. ^ existence 

lously avoidinff tlie deilvery of direct''?^ scrupn- 

cukted to satisfy the ooin»^ /^aiect proof of a nature eal- 

at all events, they prefer thS^ the Present, 

tines of the sensmf seWsh wLS T f i Philis- 

the conviction that - the Brotheil” - 

themselves, therefore aie myths, .they reveal 

likely to he coninrehen Jorl h ^ winch are only 

insight or affinity. True the ^ «pii‘itual 

permitted by them 

if a word fimn Ivoot ^ written 

his part, —and the nhenompofil ^^‘^^^^"^ted disapproval on 
are really in many ^ises ahS^^ff recorded 

P-ofs/o. ,„,anJ 
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uiulersttiiidi]!,^’ tluit I am telling the exact truth. But t]ie 
Brotliors, J. imagine, know quite -well, that large as the reve- 
lation has been, it may safely be passed before the eyes of 
the public at large just because the herd, whose oouviotious 
tliey do not wish to* reach, ean.be relied upon to reject it. 
The situation may remind the reader of the farceur who 
\nidertookto stand on Waterloo Bridge wdth a hundred real 
sovereigns on a tray, offering to sell them for a shilling 
apiece, and who wagered that he would so stand for an hour 
without getting rid of his stock. He i*elied on the stupidity 
of the passers-by, wlio would think themselves too clever to 
be taken in. So with this little book. It contains a 
straightforwa.rd statement of absolute truths, which if 
people could only believe them would revolutionize the 
world ; and the statement is fortified by unimpeachable cre- 
dentials. But the bulk of manldnd will be blinded to this 
conditioxi of things by their own vanity and inability to 
assimilate super-materialistic ideas, and none will be 
seriouvsly affected but those who are qualified to benefit by 
compi’ehending. 

Headers ot tire latter class will readily appreciate the way 
the phenomena that I have had to record have thus followed 
in the ti'ack of my own growing convictions, confirming 
these as they have in turn been inferentially constructed, 
1‘ather than provoking and enforcing them in the first 
instance. And this has been emphatically the case with the 
one or two phenomena that have latterly been accorded by 

. It WHS in friendship and kindness that these were 

given long after all idea of confirming my belief in the 

Brothers wms wholly superfluous and out of date. M 

came indeed to wish that I should have the satisfaction of 
seeing him (in the astral body of course), and would have 
arranged for this in Bombay, in January, when I went 
down there for a day to meet my vdfe, who was retuniing 
from England, had the atmospherical and other conditions 
just Jib that period permitted it. But, unfortunately forme, 

idiesti were not hivourable. As M- wrote in one of 

several little notes I received from him during that day and 
the following morning before my depai-tui-e from the head- 
quarters of the Theosophical Society, where I was staying, 
even tluw, the Brothers, could not “ work rniracles ; ” and 
though, to the ordinary spectator there may be but little 
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difference between a miracle and any one of the phenomena 
tiiati tiie brothers do sometimes accomplish, these latter are 
really results achieved by the manipulation of natui'al laws 
and forces and are subject to obstacles which are sometimes 
practically insuperable. 

But j\I , as it happened, was enabled to show himself 

to one member of the Simla Eclectic Society, who Imppened 
to be at Bombay a day or two before my visit. The ti'j-ure 
vras clearly visible for a few moments, and the face'^dis- 
tinctly recognized by my friend who had previouslv seen a 

portrait of xM- . Then it passed across the oTieii door of 

an inner room in which it had appeared in a direction where 
there \vas no exit : and when my friend, who had started 
nirward in its pursuit, entered the inner room it was no 
longer to be seen. On two or three other occasions pre- 
viously, M had made his astral figure visible to other 

persons about the headcpiarters of the Society, where the 
constant presence of Madame Elavatsky and one or two 
other peijons of highly sympathetic magnetism, the purity 
of hfe of all habitually resident there, and the constant 
inJluences poured in by the Brothers thems^dves, render 
the production of phenomena immeasurably easier than 
elsewliere. ‘ 

And this brings me back to certain incidents which took 
place recently at my own house at Allahabad, when as ’ I 
have already stated, Madame Elavatsky herself was' eight 
hundred miles off, at Bombay. Colonel Olcott, then on his 
way^ to Calcutta, was staying with us for a day or two in 
passing. He was accompanied by a young native mystic 
ardently aspiring to be accepted by the Brothers as a Ihela, 
thus brought to the house 
established conditions which for a short time rendered some 
manifestations possible. Boturning home one evonim^ 
shortly before dinner, I found two or three telegrams '* 
iiwaitmg me, enclosed in the usual ivay in envelopes securelv 
hastened before being sent out from the telegraph office 
ihe messages ivere all from ordinary people on eommoix- 
place business ; but inside one of the envelopes I found a 

little folded note from M , The mere fact that it liad 

been thus transfused by occult methods inside the closed 
envelope was a phenomenon in itself, of course (like many 
of the same kind that I have described before) ; but I need 
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not tlvvell on this pomb, as the feat that had been performed, 
and of \vluc.li the note gave me mformation, was even mox-e 
obvionsly wonderful. The note made me search in my 
wvLtiug-rotnn, for a fragment of a plaster bas-relief that 

]M had just transported instantaneously from Bombay, 

I nstinct book me at once to the place where I felt that it 
wiis most likfdy .1 should find the thing which had been 
brouglit— the drawer of my wj-iting-- table exelusi vely devoted 
bo occult coia-ospondence ; and tliere, accordingly, I fouml a 

hrolcen conun- finm a plaster slab, Avith M 's signature 

ij'Liuhed upon it, I telegraphed at once to Bombay to ask 
whetJior anything special ha,d just happened, and next day 

rcceiA'ed back wnrd that M had smashed a certain 

plaster portrait, and had carried off a piece. In due coui’se 
of time 1 received a minute statement from Bombay, 
attested by the signatures of seven persons in all, which 
AAms, as regards all essential points, as follows : — 

“ At about seven in the evening the following per.sons ” 
(five are enumerated, including Madame BlaA^atsky) “ were 
seated at the dining-table at tea in Madame Blavatsky’s 
verandah oppcjsite the door in the red screen separating her 
first Avriting-room from the long veiundah. Tlie tAA'o halves 
of the AA'ritiing-rooni Avere Avide open, and the dining-table 
being about two feet from the door, Ave could all see plainly 
everything in the room. About five or seA^en minutes after, 
Made, me Bla\'atsky gaA'e a stai't. We all began to Avatch. 
She then looked all I'ound her, and said, ‘ What is he 
goyig to do ? ’ and repeated the same twice or thrice Avithout 
looking at or rtifeiriug to any of u.s. We all suddenly 
heard a knock— a, loud noise, as of something falling a,nd 
In-oakiAig — Ixdiind the door of Madame Blavatsky’s Avriting- 
room, AAdicu there was iiot a soul there at the time. A still 
louder noise Avas lieai'd, and we all rushed in. The room 
« Avas eni].)ty and silent; but ju.st behind the red cotton door, 
Avhere we ha.d heard the noise, aa’B found fallen on the 
ground a, Paris plaster mould I'opi osenting a portrait broken 
into seA'Cral pieces. After carefully picldug the pieces up 
to the smallest fragments, and examining it, Ave found the 
nail on whicdi the mould had hung for nearly eigliteen 
months, stinug as ever in the Avail. The iron Avfre loop of 
the ],'Oi,‘1rait Avas perfectly intact, and not even bent. We 
spread the pieces on the table stud tried to arrange them, 
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tbiiikiiig they could be glued, as Madame Blavatsky seemed 
veiy much annoyed, as the mould was the work of one of 
her friends in New York. AYe found that one ])iece, nem-lv 
square and of about two inches, in the right corner of tim 
mould, was wanting. We went into tlTe room and st^archtHl 
for it, but could not find it. Shortly afterwards, Madaiiu' 
Blavatsky suddenly arose and went into her room, shutting' 

the door after her. In a minute she called Mi-. in, and 

showed to him a small piece of paper. AYe all saw and retul 
it afterwards. It was in the same handwriting in wliicli 
some of us have received previous communications, and the 
same famihar initials. It told us that the missing piece 
was taken by the Brother whom Mr. Shinett calls ‘the 
Illustrious,’’* to Allahabad, and that she should collect and 
carefully preserve the remaining pieces.” 

’The statement goes after this into some further details 
which are unimportant as regards the general reader and 
IS signed by the four native friends who were -with Madame 
Blavatsky at the time the plaster portrait was broken. A 
postscript, signed by three other persons, adds that these 
three came in shortly after the actual breakage, and found 
th rS arrange the fragments on 


It will be understood, of course, but I may as well 
exphcitly state, that the evening to wdiich the above narra- 
tive relates was the same on which I found Mr, ’s note 

inside my telegram at Allahabad, and the missing piece of 
the cast in my drawer ; and no appreciable time appears to 
have elapsed between the breakage of the cast at Bombay 
and the delivery of the piece at Allahabad, for thomdi I did 

not note the exact minute at wliieh I found the frao-rnent 

and, indeed, it may have been already in my drawer for 
some little time before I came home — the time was certainly 


fiiend, was tlie expression I originally used in 

application to the Lrother I have here called M , and it got shortened 

attcivvariis into the pseudonym given in the statement. It is difliciilt 
sonietnnes to know what to call the Brothers, even when one knuw.s 
tiieii leal names. Ihe less these are promiscuously handled the better 
tor various roHstgis,^ among which is the profoimd .annoyance which it 
gives their real disciples jf such names get into frequent and disrespectful 
use among scoffers I regret now that Root Hoomi’s name, so ardenil v 
venerated by all who have been truly subject to his influence, should ever 
Have been allowed to appear m full in the text of the book. 
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between seven and eight, probably, about half-past seven 
or a quarter to eight. And there is nearly half an hour’s 
ditierence of longitude between Bombay and Allahabad, so 
that seven at Bombay ■would be nearly half-past at Allaha- 
bad. Evidently, t}?5erefore, the plaster foigment, weighing 
two 01“ three ounces, was really brought from Bombay to 
Allaliabad, to all intents and purposes, instantaneously. 
That it was veritably the actual piece missing from the cast 
brolcen at Bombay was pror’ed a few days later, for all the 
remaining pieces at Bombay were carefully packed up and 
sent to me, and the fractured edges of my fragment fitted 
exactly into those of the defective coimer, so that I was 
enabled to ai'range the pieces all together again and complete 
tlie cast. 

The shrewd reader — of the class of persons who would 
never have been ‘'taken in” by the man who sold sovereigns 
on AVaterloo Bridge — ^will laugh at the whole story, A 
liimp of plaster of Paris sent a distance of eight hundred 
miles across India in the udnk of an eye by the will-power 
of somebody Heaven knows where at the time — ^probably in 
Thibet! The shrewd person could not manage, the feat 
himself, so he is convinced that nobody else could, and that 
the event nevmr occuiTed. Bather believe that 4 ;he .seven 
witne.s.se.s at Bon.il.)ay and the present .uniter are telling, a 
j)aek of lies than that there can be any^one.lmng in the 
world wlio knows secrets of Hature and can etoploy forces 
of ISTaturo that shrewd persons of the ^’’^mes-reading," Jolly 
Bank-hfdiday, three-penny ’bus young man” type know 
nothing about. Some friends of mine, criticising the first 
edition of tins l)ook, have found fault with me for not 
adopting a more respectful and conciliatory tone towards 
scientific scc]itici.sm when confronting the world with 
allegatuais of the kind these pages contain. But I fail to 
see any motive for hypocrisy in the matter. A great 
number of intelligent people in these days are shaking- 
tl'iemselres fi-eo at oziee from the fetters of materialism 
forged by modcn-n science and the entangled supenstition of 
ecclesias-lics, resolved that the Church henself, wfith all her 
mummei'ies, shall fail to make them irreligious ; that science 
itself, with all its conceit, shall not blind them to the possi- 
bilitie.s of Nature. These are the people who -will under- 
staml my muyative and the sublimity of the revelations it 
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oiubociies But all people who have been either thoroao-lily 
caislavecl by dogma, or thoroughly mateilalized l)y modern 
bcaence, have hnally lost some faculties, and will be unable 
that do not fit in with their preconceived 
nleds. Ihey will mistake their own iiritellectuai detkdenoies 
mr inherent iiupossibility of occurrence on the part of the 
lacu described; they ivill be very rude in thouvlit and 
gieech towards persons of superior intuition, who'\lo find 
themselves able to believe and, in a certain sense, to under- 
«cand; and it seems to me that the time has come for 
letting the commonplace scoffers realize plainlv that in fbn 
imatiou of tteii- more enlightened contLpoLte iJmv do 
indeed seem a Loeotiaii herd, in wliich the better educated 
and the lasser educated—the orthodox savant and the city 
clerk— diiier merely in degree and not in kind. ^ 

detailed''^ occurrence of the incident fust 

cietailed, ±>-_ 1, ^ the young native aspirant ‘ for 

c/icfM-shqi who had accompanied Colonel Olcott and was 
from Koot Hoomi, 

which he found under his pillow in the morning. One 
\ uch I had wTitten to Koot Hoomi and had given to 
frr” 1 ® If evious day had been taken, he told me 
at night before he slept. The note from Koot Hoomi w^s a 
short one in the course of which he said, ‘‘To force pheno 
mena in the presence of difficulties magnetic and othe^is 
fmbidden as strictly as for a bank cashier to disburse money 
>Cuch IS only entrusted to him. Even to do this muSrfo? 
}0U so far from the headquarters would be impossible but 

for tbe magnetisms 0 — and B E Invr wkfS 

with them— and I could do no more.” Hot fully reahVino- 
the force of the final words in this passage, and IrfsCf 
b.> a previous passage in which Koot Hoomi wrote—” Tt L 
easj fov ns to give phenomenal proofs when we have neces- 
sary conditions ”-I in^ote next day suggesting ol two 

‘icW-me''S be done to take additional 

achantageof the conditions presented by the introduction 

Madume^ pT'' f^^^etism different from that of 

Madame Blavatsky who had been so much however 
a isurdly, suspected of imposing on me. I gave this note to 

on_ the evening of the 13th of March— tb*. 

plaster fragment incident bad taken place on the nth— and 
1 the morning of the 14th I received a few words from 
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.u’lil ■*"*’"'* ^ propawd was 

B,«nl«.y, Whe.:.in due tiZ My tlTOugh 

tLa,t the hmited facilities ef the moment hn^lT 
and tliat iny sui-^iresMons could not hp . 
the nnportance of the exTJanation^ T ? with; but 

turns on the fact that I did after ah Saving 

Kent floomi at an interval ’of a fetv with 

Madame Jllavatsky was at the nfr a time when 

h-amsmission of the plaster of pSIfr? “stantaneous 

to Allahabad forms a fitting nrelude Bombay 

of incidents I have imxt t^ieS^ 

told has already been made public in Turbn i 

related m P^yc/rm Aote * a neiiodlnrf ’ ^lavmg been fully 

out at Calcutta, with the obLt 

cidents connected with the ^nfS? recording in- 

Mr. Eglinton, who stayed mediumship of 

during the past cold seaLa. ^ t 

dressed to the outside world • riher ^ T 

while infinitely closer tn n ^c,thei to spiritualists, who 

people still wrapped in the dark£ 

about air super-material nhenompm “^credulity, 

largeextentinclinedto nevertheless toa 

on a^^such phenomena, In^this^vw 

that many spiritualists in i- ' ^ *c pess 

that *“ » 

Havwc aIS rs Srti”? “f 

through Mr. Eglinton confirm prl +?^ ®Pcke , 

remarkable ehaSge came ovm- 

Shortly before MV EriintonV at last, 

they declared tlieir full knmA Calcutta, 

» naming idie ‘Cllln tSour’lbX^^"- brotherhood 

that they had been apnoinWUn ‘^®«f nation, and declaring 
-Brotliers tlienceforth ^ oif Jbi the 

Bglinton left India hi the 1 
Calcutta,! believe, on tlm ift^ftr ^T’ 
iatoi. on the morning of the iTh t Inl\ ^ ^®^" 

a totter from Koot Hoomi, i„ ^u’ ji he^ellta W - 

* hVwton & Co., Calcutta. .ot' 
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going to visit Mr. Eglinton on board tlie Veffct at sea, con- 
vince him thoroughly as to the existence o£ the Bi'ethers, 
and if successful in doing this notify the fact immediately 
to cei’tain friends of Mr. Eglinton’s at Calcutta, The letter 
had been written a day or two before, ^nd the night between 
the 21st and 2 2nd was mentioned as the period when the 
astral visit would be paid. ISTow the full explanatioii of all 
the eheumstances under which this startling programme 
was canned out will take some little time, but the narrative 
will be the more easily followed if I first describe the out- 
line of what took place in a few woi’ds. The promised visit 
was actually j)aid, and not only that but a letter written by 
Mr. Eglinton at sea on the 24th describing it— and giving 
hi his adhesion to a belief in the Brothers fully and com- 
pletely — was transported instantaneously that same evening 
to Bombay, where it was dropped (“ out of nothing ” like 
the first letter I received on my return to India) before 
several witnesses ; by them identified and tied up with card.s 
written on by them at the time ; then taken away again and 
a few moments later dropped down, cards fimn Bombay and 
all, among Mr. Eglinton’s friends at Calcutta who had 
been told beforehand to expect a communication from the 
Brothers at that time. All the incidents of this series are 
authenticated by witnesses and documents, and there is no 
rational escape for any one who looks into the evidence, 
from the necessity of admitting that the various phenomena 
as I have just described them, have actually been accom- 
plished, “ impossible ” as ordinary science will declare them.” 

Eor the details of the various incidents of the series, I 
may refer the reader to the account published in Faychic 
Notes of March 30, by Mrs. Gordon, wife of Colonel W. 
Gordon, of Calcutta, and authenticated with her signature. 

Colonel Olcott, Mrs. Gordon explains in the earlier part of 
her statement, which for brevity’s sake I condense, laid r 
just arrived at Calcutta mr a visit to Colonel Gordon and 
herself. A letter had come from Madame Bb:«'at.sky — 

“dated Bombay the igtli, telling us tliat Rometliing was going to Im 
dotie, and expressing tlie earnest hoiie that she would not he rerpiireil to 
assist, as .she had liad enough abuse about pbenoniena. Before this lettijr 
■wa.s brought by the post peon, Colonel Olcott had told me that he Iiad Itad 
an intimafiim in Urn night from his Chohan. (teacher) tliat K. 11. liad 
(bhen to the and seen Eglinton. This was at about eight o’clock 
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fin Thursdfiy inoniing, the Z3rd. _ A few hours later a telegram, dated at 
Eoinbay, zaiul day, 21 hours 9 iniiiutes, that is, say 9 minutes past 9 p.m. 
on Wednesday evening, came to me from Madame IJlavatslcy, to this 
effect: ‘ K.H. just gone to Vega.’ This telegram came as a ‘delayed’ 
message, and was posted^to me from Calcutta, wliicli accounts for its not 
reaching me until midoay on Thursday, It corroborated, as will be 
seen, the message of the previous night to Colonel Olcott. We then 
felt hopeful of getting the letter by occult means from Blr. Ifglinton, 
A telegram later on Thursday asked us to fix a time for a sitting', so wo 
nariietl 9 o’clock Madras time, on Friday 24th, At this hour we three-— 
Colonel Olcott, Colonel Gordon, and myself — sat in the room which had 
been occupied by Mr. Eglinton. W’'e had a good light, and .sat with 
our cliairs jilaced to form a triangle, of which the apex was to the north. 
In a few minutes Colonel Olcott saw outside the open udndow the two 
‘ Brothers ’ whose names are best known to us, and told us so ; he saw 
them pass to another -window, the glass doors of which were closed. He 
saw one of them point his hand towards the air over my head, and I felr 
somelliiug at the same moment fall straight down from above on to my 
shoulder, and saw' it fall at my feet in the direction toioards the two 
gentlemen. I knew it would be the letter, but for the moment I was so 
anxious to see the ‘ Brothers ’ that I did not pick up what had fallen. 
Colonel Gordon and Colonel Olcott both saw and heard the letter fall. 
Colonel Olcott had turned his head from the window for a moment to see 
what the ‘ Brother ’ was pointing at, and so noticed the letter falling from 
a point about two feet from the ceiling. AVhen he looked again the tw’o 
‘ Brothers ’ had vanished. 

“There is no verandah outside, and the w'indow is several feet from 
tile ground. 

“ I now turned and picked up what had fallen on me, and found a 
letter in Mr. Eglinton’s handwriting, dated on the Yega the 24th; a 
message from Madame Blavatsky, dated at Bombay tbe 24th, written on 
tile backs of three of her visiting cards; also a larger card, such as 
Mr. Egliuton liad a packet of, and used at his seances. On this hatter 
card was the, to us, well-known handivriting of K. H., and a few' wonls 
in tffe handw'i'iting of the other 'Brother,’ who w'as w'ith him outside our 
window, and who is Colonel Olcott’s chief. All these curds and the 
letter were threaded together with a piece of blue sew'ing silk. We 
opened tbe letter carefully, by slitting up one side, as ive saw that some 
one had made on the flap in pencil three Latin crosses, and so we kept 
them intact for identification. The letter is as follows : — 

‘"S. S. Vega, Friday, 24th March, 1SS2. 

“ ‘ My DicAii M iis. Goedon, — At last your hour of triumph bas come ! 
After the many battles we have had at the breakfast-table i-egarding 
K. H.’s existence, and my stubborn scepticism as to the wonderful powers 
possessed by the ‘ Brothers,’ I have been forced to a eornplcte helief^ in 
their being living distinct persons, and just in proportion to my scepticism 
will bo inyjirm mutlterabk opinion I’especting them. I am not allowed 
to tell you all 1 know, but K. H. appeared to me in person two days ago, 
and what ho told me dumbfounded me. Perhaps M.adame B. will have 
already covmnimicated the fact of K, H.’s appearance to yon. The 
“ Illustrious, ” is uncertain whether this can be taken to Madame or not, 
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lixit he will try, notwithstanding the many difficulties in the way. If ho 
doe.s not I shall post it when I arrive at port, 1 sli/ill i-ead this to 

Mrs, B and ask her to mark the envelope ; hut wliatevar hapiienn, 

you are requested by K. H. to keep this letter a profound secret until 
you hear from him through Madame. A storni^jOf ppposition is cortiiiii 
to bo raised, and she has had so much to hear that it is hard she slimild 
have more.’ Then follow some remarks about his liealth and the trouble 
which i.s taking him home, and the letter ends. 

“ In her note on the three visiting cards Madame Blavat.sky says : — ■ 
' Head-quartens, March 24th. These (;ard.s and contents to ccrtiiy to my 
doubters tliat the attached letter addressed toMns. Gordon by Mr, Eglin- 
ton was just brought to meiroin the Ver/a, with aiujther letter from iiim- 
self to me, which 1 keep, K. H. tells mo he saw hlr. Eglinton and had 
;i talk witli Inhn, long and convincing enougli to jn.ake him a believer in 
the “ Bi'othei'.s,” as actual living beings, for the rest of his natural life, 
Mr, Eglinton write.s to me: The letter which I enclo.se is going to be 
taken to Mrs. G-. through your influence. You will receive it wherever 
you are, and will forward it to her in ordinary course. You will learn 
with satisfaction of my complete couvension to a belief in the ‘ Brothers,’ 
and I have no doubt K. H. ha.s already told you how he appeared to mo 
two nights ago,” &c. &c. K. H. tald me all. He doe.s not, however, 
want me to forward the letter in “ ordinary course,” ns it would defeat 
the object, hut commands me to write this and send it off without delay, 
so that it would reach you all at Howrah to-night, tlie 24th. I do 
so H. P. Blavutsky. 

“The handwriting on these cards and signature are perfectly well 
known to us. That on the larger card {from Mr. Eglinlon’s packets 
attached was ea.sily recognised as corning from Root .froomi. Golotiel 
Gordon and I know his writing a.s woll as our own ; it is so di.sliuetly 
difierent from any other I have ever seen, that among thonsiuuls I could 
select it. He say.s, ‘ William Eglinton thought tlie maniteslatiou 
could only he produced through H.'"P. I>. as a “medium,” and that tiro 
power would become exhausted at Bombay. Wo decided otherwise. L(d; 
this bo a proof to all that the spirit of UiHiifimuii ha.s as much poteiitifj^lity 
in it (and often more) as a disembodied eouL He was an.vious <0 fent 
hot', he often doubted ; two nights ago ho had the required ^irodfaml will 
doubt no more. But he i,s a good young man, bright, honest, and true 
a.s gold when once convinced 

“ ‘This card was taken from Iris stock to-day. Let it he an (iJditioual 
proof of liis wonderful medium.ship K.' H.’ 

“This is written in blue ink, and acims it i.s written in i-ed ink a few 
words from the other ‘Brother’ (Colonel Oleott’s Cliohin or chief). 
This interesting and wonderful phenomenon i.s not puldished with tho 
idea that any one who is unacquainted with the phenomena of spirit- 
ualism will accept it. Bull write for the millions of spirituali.sts, and 
also that ;i record may he made of such an interesting exporimenb Wins 
knows but that it may pass on to a generation which will l)e enliglite,ne<l 
enough to accept such wonders ? 

A post.seript adds, tliat since the .above .statement ivas 
written, a paper had been received from Bombay, sigiied 
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by seven ^ntuesses who saw the letLer arrive there from tlie 
Vegii. 

As I l5e,yan by saying, this phenomenon was a,(ldressecl 
moiv to spirit uiilists than to the outer world because its 
great value for the experienced observer of phenomena 
turns oil the utterly unniediumistic character of the events. 
Apixrt fi-oni the testimony of Mr. Eglintou’s own letter to 
the effect tliat he, an experienced medium, was quite con- 
viiujnd tliat the interview he had with liis occult visitant 
was not an interview with such “spirits” as he had heen 
used to, wo have the three-corn ej-edchai'acter of the incident 
to detach it altogether from mediuniship either on his pui-t 
or on that of Madame Blavatshy’-. 

Ctertainiy^ there have been cases in whiclx under the in- 
fluence or mediumship the agencies of the ordinary spiriturd 
skinoe have transported letters half across the globe. A 
conclusively autlienticated case in which an unfinished letter 
was thus brought from London to Calcutta will have 
atti'acted the attention of all persons who have their under- 
standing awalceued to the importance of these matters, and 
wdxo read what is currently published about them, quite 
recently. But every spiritualist will recognize that the 
transport of a letter from a ship at sea to Bombay^, and then 
from Bom])a.y to Oalcxitta, with a definite object iu Anew, and 
in accordance with a pre-arranged and pre-announcecl plan, 
is something quite outside the experieneG of mediumship. 

AVill the effort made and the expenditure of force Avhat- 
ewA* may have been required to accomplish the wonderful 
feat tlius recorded, be repaid by proportionately satisfactory 
effects on tlie spiritualistic Avoidd 1 TJiere has been a gi’oat 
deid written lately in England about the antagonism between 
Spiritualism and Theosophy, and an impression has arisen in 
some w;),y that the two eultes are incompatible. Now, the 
pheuuaiena and the experiences of spiritualism are Pacts, and 
iiotliing can he incompatible xvith facts. But Theosojihy 
brings on the scene new interpretations of those facts, it is 
truf', and sometimes those prove very unwelcome to spirit- 
ualist-; long habituated to their own interpretation, Hence, 
suidi spiritualists are now and then disposed to resist the 
new teacfiing altogether, and hold out against a belief tliat 
there can he anywliei-e iix existence men entitled to advance 
it. This is consequently the important c.|uestiou to settle 
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before we advance into the region of metaphysical subtleties. 
Let spiritualists once realize that the Brothers do exist, and 
what sort of people they are, and a great step will have been 
a,ccomplished. Not all at once is it to ^e expected that the 
spiiitual world will consent to i^evise its conclusions by occixlt 
doctrines. It is only by prolonged intercourse witli. the 
Brothers that a conviction grows up in the mind that ;i.s 
regards spiritual science they cannot be in exwor. At first, 
let spiiitualists thinlc them in error if they please ; but at 
all events it will be unworthy of their elevated position 
above the Boeotian herd if they deny the evidence f)f plie- 
nomenal facts ; if they hold towards occiiltism the attitude 
which the crass sceptic of the mere Lankester type occupies 
towards spirituaEsm itself. So I cannot but hope that tlie 
coruscation of phenomena connected with the origin and 
adventiu;es of the letter written on board the Vega may 
have flashed out of the darkness to some good purpose, 
shovnng the spiritualistic woidd quite plainly that the great 
Brother to whom this work is dedicated is, at all events, a 
living man, vdth faculties and powers of that entirely ab- 
normal kind which spiritualists liave hitherto conceived to 
inhere merely in beings belonging’ to a superior scheme of 
existence, A 

Bor my part, I am glad to say that I not only know him 
to be a living man by reason of all the eircurastances 
detailed in this volume, but I am ncW enabled to realize his 
features and appearance by means on, two poitraits, which 
have been conceded to me under very lAmarkable conditiotis. 
It was long a "wish of mine to posses^ a portrait of my 
revered friend ; and some time ago he half promised that 
some time or other he would give me ond. Now, in asking 
an adept for his portrait, the object desired^ not fi, photo- 
grajjh, but a picture pi’oduced by a cei'tain occult ];)roceHS 
which I have not yet had occasion to describe;’ ’but with 
which I had long been familiar by hearsay. I had heard, 
for example, from Colonel Olcott, of one of the circTunstancos 
under which his own original convictions about the realities 
of occult power were formed many years ago in New York 
before he had actually entered on “the path." M.ad!ime 
Blavatsky on that occasion had told him to bring her a 
piece of paper, which he would be certainly able to identify 
in order that she might get a portrait precipitated upon it. 
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Wc faimot, of course, by the light of ordinary knowledge 
foi'in any coiijectui’e about the details of the process em- 
ployed \ hut just as an adept can, as I have had so many 
proofs, precipitate writing in closed envelopes, and on the 
pages of uncut pamphlets, so he can precipitate colour in 
such a way as to form a ih'ctnre. In the case of which 
(J(.)lunel Olcott told me he took home a piece of note-paper 
from a club in New York — a piece bem-ing a club stiiuip 
— and gave this to Madamo Elavatsky. She put it between 
the sheets of blotting-paper on her writing-table, rubbed 
her luind over the outside of the pad, and then in a few 
moments the marked paper -was given bade to him with a 
compli^te picture upon it representing an Indian fakir in a 
state of sarnadhi. And the artistic execution of this draw- 
ing was conceived by artists to whom Colonel Olcott after- 
wards showed it to be so good, that they compared it to the 
works of old masters whom they specially adored, and 
alhrmed that as an artistic curiosity it was unique and price- 
less. Now in asihvingto have a portrait of Koot Hoomi, of 
course I was wisliing for a precipitated picture, and it would 
seem tliat just before a recent visit Madame Elavatsky paid 
to Allahabad, something must have been said to her about 
a possibility that this wish of mine might be gratified. For 
fclie day she came she asked mo to give her a piece of tliick 
wliite paper and mark it. This she would leave in her 
scrap-book, and there was reason to hope that a certain 
highly advanced chela, or pupil, of Root Hoomi's, not a full 
adopt himself a.s yet, but far on the road to that condition, 
would do what was uecossai’y to produce the portrait. 

Nothing happened that day nor that night. The scrap- 
book i-ejuaiiied lying on a table in the d)'awing-rooin, and 
was occasionally inspected. The following morning it wns 
look( d into by my wife, and my sheet of paper was found to 
* b(! still lilank. Sfcill the scrap-book lay in full view on the 
drawing-room table. At half-past eleven we went to Imcak- 
fast ; the dining-room, as is often the case in Indian buuga,- 
lows, only lieing separated from the drawing-room by an 
arcllv^'ay and curtains, which wei-e drawn aside. While we 
were at breakfast Maikune Elavatsky suddenly showed by 
the signs with which all who know her are familiar, that 
one of her occult friends -was near. It was the chela to 
whom I have above referred. She got up, tliinking she 
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might bo required to go to her room ; but the astral \dsitor, 
slio iSuicI, waved lier back, and she returned to tbo table. 
After breakfast we looked into tbo scra.p-l)Oolc, and oji niy 
marked sheet of paper, which had been seen Idauk by my 
wife an hour or tAvo before, Avas a procipitatod profile 
portrait. The face itself Avas left AAdiite, A\^lth only a few 
touches AAdthin the limits of the space it occupied ; but th(^ 
rest of the papei- all round it aa^is covered Avith cloudy blue 
shading, fcilight as the method avws by Avliich tlie result 
AA'a.s produced, the outline of the face AA'a.s perfectly Avell- 
dehned, and its expression as vmdly rendered as Avould 
have been possible Avitb a finished pictxire. 

At first Madame Blavatsky aaws dissfitisfied Avitli the 
sketch. KnoAving the oi-iginal personall3q she could appx’e- 
ciate its deficiencies ; but though I should have AA>'elcomed a 
more finished portrait, I Avas sufHcieutl}'’ pleased AAuth the 
one I had tlms I’eceived to be reluctant that Mad; one 
Blavatsky should try any experiment AAuth it hei‘self Avith 
the A'ieAV of improving it, for fttar it Aroiild be spoilt. In 
the course of the couA’ei’sa.tion, M put himself in com- 

munication AAuth Mada,ine Blavatsk}’', ami said that he Avouhl 
do a portrait himself on iuiother piece of paper. There Avas 
no question in this case of a “ te.st plxonomonon so .after 
I had pi'ocured and giA'en to Madame BlaAmtsky a. (ma].k(;d) 
piece of Bristol board, it Avas put aavay in the scra])-boo]c, 
and taken to liei* room, Avhere, free from the confusing 

cross magnetisms of the draAving-room, M Avould be 

better able to operate, ■* 

jSToaa’ it Avill be understood that neitlier the producer of 

tbe sketch I had I’eceiAmcl, nor M , in their natural 

state, are ai’tists. Talking over th(3 Avlxole sul.iject of these 
occult pictures, I ascertained from Madame Bli\,ViA,tsby that 
the supremely remai‘ka,ble results have bf;on olkaimsd by 
those of the adopts Avhose occult s(!ie}iCB ft.s I'eg.-ii'ds this 
particular process has been superaddod to ordina,r_y aviisticj 
training. But entirely Avithout tliis, tbo ade.pt can jiroduce 
a result AA'hich, for all ordinary critics, looks like the work of 
an artist, by merely realizing A'^ery cle.arl}'- in liis im.aginatiou 
tbe result he udshes to produce, and then precipit/iiiiig tlie 
colouring matter in accordance with that conception.. 

In the course of about an hour from tlio time at Avluch 
she took aAvay the piece of Bristol board — or tlie time may 
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Lave Ijeeii less— we were not wateliing it, Madame 
PJiivatslvy firought it me Lack witli another portrait, again 
a protiie, though more elaborately done. Both portraits 
were oLviously of tlie same face, and nothing, let me say at 
once, can exceed ttie purity and lofty tenderness of its ' 
expression. Of course it heai*s no mark of age. Ivoot 
lloomi, l.»y the mere years of his life, is only a man of what 
we call middle agog but the adept's physically simple and 
refijied oxistmice leaves no trace of its passage j and while 
our fanes rapidly wear out after forty — strained, Avithered, 
aJicl burned up by the passions to Avhich all ordinary lives 
are more or less exposed — the adept age for pei-iods of time 
that I can liardly venture to define, remains apparently the 

perfection of early maturity. M , Madame Blavatsky’s 

special gufirdian still, as I judge by a portrait of him that I 
have seen, though I do not yet possess one, in the absolute 
prime of manhood, has been her occult guardian from the 
time she Avas a child ; and noAv she is an old lady. He 
never looked, she tells me, any difleront from AA^hat he looks 
now. 

1 lia.ve noAV brought up to date the recoixl of all external 
facts connected Avith the revelations I have been prmleged 
to make. The door leading to occult knowledge is still 
ajar, and it is still permissible for explorers from the outer 
world to make good their footing across tlie threshold. This 
condition of things is due to exceptional circumstances at 
presejit, and iiiay not continue long. Its continuance may 
lai'gely dcjACud upon the extent to AA’liich the AAmrld at largo 
manifests an ii})]>recia,tion of the opportunity noAv ollered, 
Somo renders wlio are interested, but .sIoav to perceive wliEit 
practical action they can tfikc, may ask Avhat they &iu do t.o 
show ;i}>pi‘eciiition of the opportunity. My reply aauII be 
modelled oJi the famoixs injunction of Sir Ilohert Peel ; — • 
“ Bogistor, registtn-, regisl.cr ! ” Take the first step toAvards 
making a rcfspouse to the oiler AAdiich emanates from the 
occult work I— register, vogistei*, register; in other AAmrds, 
join the ’il.'lieosophica.l Society — ^the one and only association 
AAduch at pi'(‘S(Uit is linked by any recognized bond of union 
Avith tbo Bvotbevliood of Adepts in Thibet. There is si 
Tlieosnphieal Society in London, as there are other Imiinclies 
in Paris and America, as aaMI as in Imlia. If there is as 
yet 1)uf, little for tlieso branches to do, that fact does not 
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vitiate their importance. After a voter has registered, 
there is not much for him to do for the moment. The 
mere growth of branches of the Theosophieal Society as 
asKSuciations of people who realize the sublimity of adeptship, 
and have been able to feel that the sto]^ told in this little 
book, and more fully, if more obscurely, in many greater 
volumes of occult learning, is absolutely true — true, not as 
shadowy religious “truths” or orthodox specuLitions are 
held to be true by their votaries, but true as the “ London 
Post-Olhco Directory ” is true ; as the Parliamentary reports 
people read in the morning are true ; the mere enrolment 
of such people in a society under conditions which may 
enable them sometimes to meet and talk the situation over 
if they do no more, may actually eftect a material result as 
regards the extent to which the authorities of the occult 
■world will permit the further i-evelation of the sublime 
knowledge they possess. Eemember, that knowledge is real 
knowledge of other worlds and other states of existence — 
not vague conjecture about liell and heaven and purgatory, 
but precise knowledge of other worlds going on at this 
moment, the condition and nature of which tlie adepts can 
cognize, as we can the condition and nature of a strange 
to^vll we may visit. These worlds are linked with our own, 
and our lives with the lives they support ; and will the 
further acquaintance with the few men on earth who are 
in a position to tell us more about them, be superciliously 
rejected by the advance guard of tlie civilized -world, the 
educated classes of England? Surely no inconsidera]|^lo 
group will be sutSciently spiiitualized to comprehend the 
value of the present opportunity, and sufficiently practical 
to follow the advice affieady quoted, and — register, register, 
registei’. 


APPEISTDIX TO POUPTH EDITION. 


_ The necessity o£ reprintmpf this work for a fourth edition 
gives me an opportunity of noticing some discussion that has 
taken place in the spiritualistic press on the subject of a letter 
addressed to Light, of September ist, 1883,1)7 Mr. Henry Kiddle 
an American spiritualist. The letter was as follows 

To tJie !Edito 7 ’ of “IjIckt!” 

SiK, — In a communication that appeared in your issue of July Slst, 
“ G. W., revie\ring “ Esoteric Buddhism,” says : “ Regarding this 

2 voot Hoomi, it is a very remarkable and unsatisfactory fact tliat Mr. 
Sinnett, although in correspondence with him for years, has yet never been 
permitted to see him.” I agree with your correspondent entirely ; and this 
is not the only fact that is unsatisfactory to mo. On reading Sir. Sinnott’s 
“ Occult World,” more than a year ago, I was very greatly surprised to iind 
in one of the letters presented by Mr. Sinnett as having been transmitted to 
him by Koot lEoomi, in the mysterious manner desoibed, a passage taken 
almost vei'Ifaiim from an address on Spiritualism by me at Lake Pleasant, in 
August, 1880, and published the same month by the Banner of Jjifjkt. As 
Mr. SinnetPs book did not appear till a considerable time afterwards (about 
a year, I think), it is certain that I did not quote, consciously or uncon. 
soicjusly, from its pages. How, then, did it get into Koot Hoomi^s mvsterious 
letter ? 

I sent to Mr. Sinnett a letter through his publishers, enclosing the printed 
pages of my address, with the part used by Koot Hoomi marked upon it, and 
asked for an explanation, for I wondered that so great a. sage as Koot 
Hoomi should need to hm' 7 'ow anything from so humble a student of spiritual 
things as myself. As yet I have received no reply; and the query has been 
suggested to my mind— Is Koot Hoomi a myth ? or, if not, is he so great an 
adept, as to h.avc impres.sed my mind with his thoughts and words while I 
was prcpiiringmy address? 'If the latter were the case he could not con- 
sistently exeluira : "Pereant qui ante nos nosfra dixerunt.” 

Pcrbiips Mr. Sinnett may think it scarcely worth while to solve this little 
problcju; but the fact that the existence of the brotherhood has not yet been 
proved may induce some to raise the question suggested by “ G. W., M.D.” 
Is there any such secret order? On this question, which is not intended to 
imply anything offensive to Mr. Sinnett, that other still more imiiortant 
question may depend. Is Mr. Sinnett’s recently published book an exponent 
of Esoteric Buddhism? It is, doubtless, a work of great ability, and its 
statements are worthy of deep thought; but the main question is, are they 
true, or how can they be verified ? As this cannot be accomplished except 
by the exercise of' abnormal or transcendental faculties, they must be 
accepted, if at all, upon the ipse dixit of the accomplished adopt, who has 
been so kind as to saci’ifico his esoteric character or vow, and make Mr. 
Sinnett Iii.s channel of communication with the outer world, thus rendering 
his s.acrcd knowledge &oterie. Hence, if this publication, with its vyonderl’ul 
doctrine of “ Shells,” overturning the consolatory conclusions of Spiritualists, 
is 10 bo accepted, the authority must be established, and the existence of the 
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aflept or adepts — ^indeed, the facts of adeptship— must be proved. The tirst 
stej) ill affording this proof has hardly yet, I think, been taken. I trust this 
book will be very carefully analyzed, and the nature of its inculeations 
exposed, whether they are Esoteric Buddhism or not. 

The following are the passages referred to, printed side by side for the 
sake of ready reference. 


JUxtract from Mr. Kiddle’s dis- 
rnurse, entitled “ The Fresent Out- 
look of SpiritnuiisHif delivered at 
Jjake ‘ Fleasant Camp Meeting on 
Sunday, j^ugust isUi, 1880. 


Extract from Koot JFoomi’s letter 
to Mr. Sinnett, in the “ Occult 
World,” -^rd Edition, p. 102. The 
Jir,^t edition was pubUshed in June, 
1881. 


“ My friends, ideas rule the 
world; and as men’s minds receive 
new ideas, laying aside the old and 
effete, the world advances. Society 
rests upon them; mighty revolu- 
tions spring from them ; institutions 
crumbl.o before their onward march. 
It is just as impossible to resist their 
influx, when the time comes, as to 
stay the progress of the tide. 


And the agency called Spiritualism 
is bringing a new set of ideas into 
the world — ideas on the most 
momentous subjects, touching man’s 
true position in the universe ; his 
origin and destiny; the relation of 
the mortal to the immortal; of the 
temporary to the Eternal; of the 
finite to the Infinite ; of man’s death- 
less soul to the material universe in 
which it now dwells — ^ideas larger, 
more general, more comprehensive, 
recognising more fully the universal 
reign of law as the expression of the 
Divine will, unclmuging .md un- 
changeable, in regard to whicli there 
is only an Kteruat Noio, while to 
mortals time is past or future, as 
related to their finite existence on 
this material plane ; &c., &c., &c. 

ISTew York, August nth, 1883. 


Ideas rule the world; and as 
men’s minds receive now ideas, 
laying aside the old and effete, the 
W'orld will advance, mighty revo- 
lutions will spring from them, 
creeds and even powers will crumhle 
before their onward miu’ch, crushed 
by then’ irresistible force. 1 i will be 
just as impossible to resist their 
influence wlien the time comes as to 
stay the progress of the tide. But 
all this will come gradually on, and 
before it comes we have a duty set 
before us: that of sweeping away 
as mucli as possible the dross loft to 
us by our pious forefathers. hTew 
ideas have to bo planted on clean 
places, for these ideas touch upon 
the most momentous subjects. It is 
not physical phenomena^ but these 
universal ideas that wo study, us to 
compreheml the former, W'O linve 
first to understand the latter. They 
touch man’s true position in the 
universe in relation to Ins previous 
and future births, his <irigin "and 
ultimate destiny ; the relation of the 
mortal to the immortal, of tlie tem- 
jiorary. to the 3<ltermil, of the finite 
to the Infinite ; ideas larger, grander, 
more comprehensive, recognizing 
the eternal reign of imtnu(ahl(! law, 
unchanging and imehangoiililt', in 
regard to which tliere is only an 
Eteknai, Noav: while to unini- 
tiated mortals time is past or fut.uri*, 
as related to their finite o-xistonee on 
this material speck of dirt,, &c., 
&e,, &c. 

HuNitY Exddi.e. 


The appearance of this letter puzzled, without very much dis- 
turbmg the equanimity of Theosophical students. If it liad 
been published immediately after the first iDublicatioii of the 
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Occult World/’ its effect miglit hare been more serious, but in 
tin; interim the Brothers bad by degrees communicated to 
tlu-': public tlirongh my agency such a considerable block of 
pbilosopbical teaching, then already embodied in iny second 
book, “Esoteric Buddhism,” and scattered through two or 
throe volumes of the^Bkf'oso 237 mi, that appreciative readers had 
passed beyond the stage of development in which it might have 
1)0011 possible for them to suppose that the principal author of 
this teaching- could a,t any time have been under any intel- 
lectual temptation to boiTow thoughts from a sjnritualistie 
lecture. Yarious hypotheses were framed to account for the 
mysterious identitj)- between the two passages cited, and people 
to whom the Theosophic teachings were unacceptable, as over- 
throwing conceptions to which they were attached, were greatly 
enchanted to find my revered instructor convicted, as they 
thought, of a commonplace plagiarism. A couple of month’s 
necessarily elapsed before an answer could be obtained from 
India on the subject, and meanwhile the “ Kiddle incident ” 
as it came to be called, was joyfully treated by various corre- 
spondents writing in the columns of Light, as having dealt a 
fatal blow at the authority of the Indian Mahatmas as 
exponents of esoteric truth. 

In due course 1 i-eceived a long and instructive explanation 
of the mystery from Mahatma Koothoomi himself ; hut this 
letter reached me under the seal of the most absolute con- 
fidence. Eigidly adhering to the policy which had all along 
restrained within narrow limits the communication of their 
teaching to the world at large, the Brothers remained as 
anxious as ever to leave everybody full intellectual liberty to 
disbelieve in them, and reject their revelation if his spiritual 
■ intuitions wore not of a kind to be readily kindled. In the 
sajno way that from the first they had refused me the over- 
whelming and irresistible proofs of their power, which I had 
sought for in the beginning as weapons with which I might 
successfully combat iucreduUty, they now shrank from interfer- 
ing with the conclusions of any readers who might be found 
capable, after the rich assurances of the later teaching, of 
distrusting the Mahatmas on the strength of a suspicion which 
wins ill founded in reality, plausible though it might seem. 
Debarred myself, however, from making any public use of the 
hlahatma’s letter, some of the residents and visitors at the 
Head Quarters of the Theosophical Society at Adyar, Madras, 
came into possession of the true facts of the case, and some 
cfimmnnications appeared in the society’s magazine which 
afforded everyone honestly desirous of comprehending the truth 
of the matter, all necessary information. In the December 
number of the TliGosopliinl, Mr. Subha Eow put forward a very 
cautiously worded article, hinting merely at the actu-al explana- 
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tion of the identity of the passages cited by Mr. Kiddle, and 
concerned chiefly with an elaborate analysis of the “ plagiarised” 
sentences, the object of which was to show that in truth we 
might have divined for ourselves, if we had been shario enough 
in the beginning, that some mistake had been made, and that 
the Mahatma could not have intended ter write the sentences 
just as they stood. The hint conveyed by Mr, Subba Eiow was 
as follows : — 

“Therefore from a careful perusal of the passage and its eontonls, any 
unbiassed reader will come to the conclusion that somebody must liave greatly 
blundered over the said passage, and -nill not bo surprised to Iicar ihiit, ii; was 
unconsciously altered through the carelessness and ignorance of the chela by 
whose instrumentality it was ‘precipitated.’ Such alterations, omissions, 
and mistakes sometimes occur in the process of preciititation ; and 1 now 
assert I know it for certain, from an inspection of the original precipitation 
proof, that such was the case with regard to the passage under discussion.” 

The same TlieosopMsf in which this article appea,red 
contained a letter from General Morgan in reply to various 
spiritualistic attacks on the Theosophioal position, and in 
the course of his remarks he referred to the “ Kiddle incident ” 
as follows : — 

“ Happily we have been permitted, many of us, to look behind the veil of the 
parallel passage mystery, and the whole affair is very satisfactorily explained to 
us; but all that wo are permitted to say is that many a passage was entirely 
omitted from the letter received by Mr. Sinnett, its precipitation froTu tli'e 
original dictation to the chela. Would our great Master hut. permit us his 
humble followers to photograph and publish in the T/ieosopJiisf the scraps 
shown to us, scraps in whioli whole sentences parenthetical and ciuolation 
marks are defaced and obliterated, and consequently omitted in the chela’s 
clumsy transcription — the public would be treated to a rare sight — somelhing 
entirely unknown to modern science — namely, an aJcanir im])ression a.s good 
as a photograph of mentally expressed thoughts dictated from a distance.” 

A month or two after the appearance of tliese fragmentary 
Huts, I received a note from the Mahatma relieving me ol’'*aU 
restrictions previously imposed on the fiilllettor of oxpluniition he 
had previously sent me. The sub j ect, by that tim c , ho we vor , s e e i n ed 
to have lost its interest for all persons in England whose opinion.s 
I valued. Within the Loudon Theosophioal Society, now already 
a large and growing body, the Kiddle incident was looked on as 
little more than a joke, and the notion that the Mahatma., who 
had inspired the teachings of “Esoteric Buddhism,” could have 
“■ plagiarized” from a spiritualistic lecture, as so absurd on the 
face of things that no appearances seeming to endorse that 
conception could have any importance. I did not feel disposed, 
therefore, to treat the suspicions some critics had entertaimid 
with the respect that would have been involved in any iipii'uiul 
from me to the public to listen to what would have been repro- 
.sented as a defence— and a strangely post2>oned defence — of the 
Mahatma. 
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Kow, however, that this new edition of the “ Occult World” 
is veqnived, there is an obvious propriety in the course I now 
take. The new letter from the Mahatma constitutes in itself 
a correction of the letter from which I quote on page.s ioi-io 2 , 
and a]) art from the interest of the explanation it furnishes in 
regard to the precipitlLtion proce.ss, the thoughts it conA''eys are 
in themselves valuable and suggestive. 

“ The letter in question,” writes the Mahatma, referring to 
the communication I originally received, “was framed by me 
while on a journey and on horseback. It was dictated mentall}’- 
in the direction of and precipitated by a young chela not yet 
expert at this branch of psychic chemistry, and who had to 
transcribe it from the hai'dly visible imprint. Half of it, 
therefore, was omitted, and the other half more or less distorted 
by the ‘ artist.’ When asked by him at the time whether I 
would look over aud_ coiTect it, I answered — imprudently, I 
confess — ‘Anyhow will do, mj boy; it is of no. great im- 
portance if you skip a few words.’ I was physically very tired 
by a ride of forty-eight hours consecutively, and (physically again) 
half asleep. Besides this, I had very important business to 
attend to psychically, and therefore little remained of me to 
devote to that letter. A¥hen I awoke I found it had already 
been sent on, and as I was not then anticipating its publication, 
I never gave it from that time a thought. Now I had never* 
evoked spiritual .Mr. Kiddie’s physiognomy, never had heard 
of his existence, rvas not aware of his name. Having, owing to 
our correspondence, and your Simla surroundings aird friends, 
felt interested in the intellectual progress of the Phenome- 
nalists, I had directed my attention, some two months previous, 
to the great annual camjhng movement of the American 
Spiritualists in various directions, among others to Lake or 
Mowrt Pleasant. Some of the curious ideas and sentences 
I'epresentiug the general hoires and aspirations of the American 
spiritualists remained impressed on my memory, and I 
remembereil only those ideas and detached sentences quite 
apart iruiu the personalities of those who harboured or pro- 
nounced them. Hence my entire ignorance of the lectixrcr 
whom 3 have innocently defraudccl, as it would appear, and 
“• who raises the hue iuid cry. Yet liad I dictated my letter in the 
form it mTw ajjpear.s in print, it would certainly look suspicious, 
and however far from what is generally called “plagiai'ism, yet 
in the absence of any inverted commas it would lay a foundation 
for censure. But i did nothing of the kind, as the. original 
impres.sit)!! now before me clearly shows. And before I isroceed 
any lurtlu'r 1 must give you .some explanation of this mode of 
precipitation. 

T'hu recent e.xjierimcnts of the P.sychic Re.search Society will 
hel[> you. greatly'- to comprehend the rationale of this mental 
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telegivT-pliy. Ton laave observed in the journal ot' tbat boiljr how 
thouglit transference is cumulatively etibctcd. The iiuy ge of 
the geometrical or other figure which the active brain lias had 
impressed upon it is gradually imprinted upon the recipient 
brain of the passive subject, as the series of reproductions illus- 
trated in the cuts show. , Two factors are needed to produce a 
perfect and instantaneous mental telegraphy — close concen- 
tration in the operator and complete recejitive passivity in the 
reader subject. Given a disturbance of either condition, and the 
result is proportionately imperfect. The reader docs not see the 
image as in the telegrapher’s brain, but as arising in his own. 
■\V'h(3n the latter’s thought wanders the psychic current becomes 
broken, the communication disjointed and incoherent. In a 
case such as mine the chela had as it were to pick up what ho 
could from the cim'ent I was sending him, and, as above 
remai’ked, patch the broken bits together as best he might. Do 
not you see the same thiug in ordinary mesmerism — the maya 
impressed npon the subject’s imagination by tlie operator 
becoming now stronger, now feebler, as the latter keeps the 
intended illusive image move or less steadily before his own 
fancy. And how often the clairvoyants reproach the magnetizer 
for taking their thoughts off the subject under consideration.. 
And the mesmeric healer will always bear yon witness that if 
he permits himself to think of anything hnt the vital current he 
is pouring into his patient, he is at once compelled to either 
establish the current afresh or stop the treatment. So I, in this 
instance, having at the moment more vividly in my mind the 
psychic diagnosis of current spiritualistic thought, of which the 
Lake Pleasant speech was one marked symptom, unwittingly 
transferred that reminiscence more vividly than my own remarliB 
upon, it and deductions therefrom. So to say, the ' despoiled,, ' 
victim’s,’ — Mr. Kiddle’s — utterances came out as a highlight, -an -j' 
were more sharply photographed (first, iu the chela’s brain, arif ' 
thence on the paper before him, a double process, and one far 
more difficult than thought reading simply), while the rest, my 
remarks thereupon and arguments — as I now find, are haiiily 
visible and quite blurred on the original scraj^s before me. Put 
into a mesmeric subject’s baud a sheet of bank tell him ^ 

it contains a certain chapter of some book that you have road, 
concentrate your thoughts npon the words, and see how — pro- 
vided that he hds himself not read the chapter, but only takes 
it from your memory, his reading will reliect your own more or 
less vivid successive recollections of your author’s language. 
The same as to the precipitation by the chela of the transferred 
thought upon (or rather into) paper. If the mental picture 
received be feeble, his visible reproduction of it must correspond. 
And the more so in proportion to the closeness of attention he 
gives. He might — were he but merely a person of the true 
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medmmistic tempevameiit — bo cmplo3Ted by bia “ Maater" as a 
sort of ps3"ciliic_ pi'intinj^ laacbiue (producmg litliographed or 
psycliogvapiiod impressions of wbat the operator had in mind; 
his nerve system the maebino, his nerve aura the printing tlnid, 
tliti colours drawn from that oxhaustless storehouse of pigments 
(as of cverythiao- (jlHe) the akcisa. But the medium and the 
chela are diametrically dissimilar, and the latter acts consciously, 
except under exceptional circumstances, during development not 
irecessary to dwell ixpon here. 

“Well, as soon as I heai*d of the change, the coiri motion 
among my defenders having _ reached me 'across the eternal 
snows, I ordered an investigation into the original scraps of the 
impression. _ At the first glance I saw that it was I the only 
and most guilty party, the poor hoy having done but that which 
he was told. Having now restored the characters and the 
linos omitted and blurred beyond hope of recognition by anyone 
but their original evolver, to their primitive colour and places, I 
now find my letter reading quite Merently, as you will observe. 
Turning to the “ Occult World,” the copy sent by yon, to the 

S cited, I was struck, upon carefully I’eading it, by the great 
epancy between the sentences, a gap, so to say, of ideas 
between part i and part 2, the plagiarised portion so called. 
There seems no connexion at all between tbe two ; for wbat has 
indeed the determination of our chiefs (to prove to a skeptical 
world that physical phenomena are as reducible to law as 
anything else) to do with Plato’s ideas which ‘ rule the world,” 
or ‘Practical Brotherhood of Humanity.’ ! fear that it is your 
personal friendship alone for the writer that has blinded you to 
the disci’epancy and disconnexion of ideas in this abortive pre- 
cipitation even until now. Otherwise you could not liave failed 
to perceive that something was wrong on that page, that there 
wa»s a glaring defect in the connexion. Moreover, I have to 
plead guilty to another sin : I have never so mnch as looked at 
iny letters in print, until the day of the forced investigation. I 
had read only yoixr own original matter, feeling it a loss of time 
to go over my hurried bits and scraps of thonght. But now I 
have to ash ^mu to read the passages as they were originally dic- 
tated bj'- me, and make the compai'ison with the “ Occult World” 
before yon ... I enclose the copy verbatim from tin; restored 
fragments, underlining in red the omitted sentences for easier 
comparison. . ’ 

“ . . . . Phenomenal elements previously unthought of . . . 
will disclose at last the secrets of their mysterious workings. 
Plato wo,s right tu ‘muhnit every element of speculation tvlucli 
Sacrattis had discarded. The problems of universal hoiny 
a 7 ‘e. not unattae/uihle, or worthless if attaitied. But iJia latter 
can he solved only by masterinff those elements that a, re now 
loomhKj on the liorizo 7 is of the profane.. Even the SpiriUoalistSf 
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tftlegrapliy. You liave observed in tlxe journal of tliat body how 
thought transference is cuninlatively effected. The image of 
the geometrical or other figure which the active brain lias liad 
impressed upon it is gradually imprinted upon the recipient 
brain of the passive subject, as the series ^f reproductions illus- 
trated in. the cuts show. . Two factors are needed to produce a 
perfect and instantaneous mental telegraphy — close concen- 
tration in the operator and complete receptive passivity in the 
reader subject. Given a disturbance of either condition, and the 
result is proportionately imperfect. The reader docs not sec the 
image as in the telegrapher*s bi-ain, but as arising in his own. 
When the latter’s thought wanders the psychic current becomes 
broken, the communication disjointed and incoherent. .T.u a 
case such as mine the chela had as it were to pick up what he 
could from the eun-ent I was sending him, and, as above 
remax'ked, patch the broken bits together as best he might. Do 
not you see the same thing in ordinary mesmerism — the maya 
impressed upon the subject’s imagination by the operator 
becoming now stronger, now feebler, as the latter keeps the 
intended illusive image more or less steadily befoi’c his own 
fancy. And how often the clairvoyants reproach the magnetizer 
for taking their thonghts off the subject under consideration. 
And the mesmeric healer will always bear you witness that if 
he permits himself to think of anything but the vital current he 
is pouring into his patient, he is at once compelled to either 
establish the cnrrent afresh or stop the treatment. So I, in this 
instance, having at the moment more vividly jn my mind the 
)isychio diagnosis of current spiritualistic thought, of which the 
Lake Pleasant speech was one marked symptom, xm wittingly 
transferred that reminiscence more vividly than ixiy own remarks 
upon it and deductions therefrom. So to say, the ‘ dospoilo^ 
victim’s,’ — Mr. Kiddle’s — utterances came out as ahighlight)K;in“f 
were moi-e sharply photographed (first, iu the chela’s brain, atiff 
thence on the paper before iiim, a double process, aixd one far 
more difficult than thought I'eading simply), while the rest, niy 
renxarks thereupon and arguments — as I now find, a.ro hardly 
visible and quite blurred on tlxe original scraps before mo. Put 
into a mesmeric subject’s hand a sheet of bank pu.pcr, tell him 
it contains a certain chapter of some hook that you have read, 
concentrate your thoughts npou the words, and seoliow — ])ro- 
yided that he ha!s himself not read the chapter, but only takes 
it from your memoxy, his reading will I’eflect your own ixxore <.iX‘ 
less vivid successive recollections of yoxir autlior’s langimge. 
Tlxe same as to the precipitation by tlxe chela of tlxe transferred 
thought upon (or x’ather into) papei*. If the mental ])icture 
received be feeble, his Visible reproduction of it must correspond. 
A.iid the more_so in proportion to the closeness of atteuxion ho 
gives. He might— -were he but merely a person of the true 
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modinrniytio tumperamcut — be employed by bis “ Master” as a 
sort of psychic^ pTintiiig machine (iirodncing lithograjrhed or 
psyobographed impressions of what the operator had in mind ; 
his nerve system the machine, his nerve aura the printing tinid, 
tlie colours drawn from that eshanstless storehouse of pigments 
(iis-j of everything else) the akiisa. But the medium a,jrd the 
oluda arc diametrically dissimilar, and the latter acts eonscionsly, 
except ■i.Tnd( 3 r exceptional circumstances, during development not 
necessary to dwell upon here. 

•‘Well, a, s soon as I heard of the change, the commotion 
among niy defenders having reached me across the eternal 
snows, I ordered an investigation into the original scraps of the 
impression. At the first glance I saw that it was I the only 
and most guilty party, the poor boy having done hut that ^vhich 
he was told. Having now restored the characters and the 
lines omitted and blurred beyond hope of recognition by anyone 
but their original evolver, to their primitive colour and places, I 
now find my letter reading quite differently, as yon will observe. 
Turning to the “ Occult World,” the copy sent by you, to the 
page cited, I was struck, upon eax-ef ully reading it, by the great 
discrepancy between the sentences, a gap, so to say, of ideas 
between part i and part 2, the plagiarised portion so called. 
There seems no connexion at all between the two ; for what has 
indeed the determination of our chiefs (to prove to a skeptical 
world that physical phenomena are as reducible to law as 
anything else) to do with Plato’s ideas which ‘ rule the vyorld,” 
or ‘ Practical Brotherhood of Humanity.’ I fear that it is your 
personal friendship alone for the writer that has blinded you to 
the discrepancy and disconnexion of ideas in this abortive pre- 
cipitation even until now. Otherwise you could not have failed 
to perceive that something was wrong on that page, that there 
WiU< a glaring defect in the connexion. Moreover, I have to 
plead guilty to another sin ; I. have never so much as looked at 
rny letters in print, until the day of the forced investigation I 
had read only your own original matter, feeling it a loss of time 
to go over my hurried bits and scraps of thought. _ But now I 
have to ask you to read thepa.ssages asthej'- were originally dic- 
tated by inc, and make tbc comparison with the “ Occult World” 
before you ... I enclose the copy verbatim from the restored 
fragm('u.ts, underlining in red the omitted sentences for easier 
comparison. * 

“ .... Phenomenal elements previously uuth ought of . . 
wnll diadoae at last the .secrets of their mysterious workings. 
Plato was right to readmit eveo’y element of spectdaUon iidi tch 
BoeraUa h:ui discarded. The prohlems of universal hoiny 
m\'. iiot v:iudtidnfihl(i, or worthless if attained. Btit the latter 
can he solved onhj hy masterinr/ those elements that (ire now 
loomiiuj on the horkons of the profane. Even the Sflr itucdisis^ 
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^oif■h iheir mistahen, rp’otesciuely j}crm-ted virtue (nul ■uoiinn.^, 
are hazily realizing the new eituatiori. They projihecy — (ind 
thnJr 2p'ophceies are not always vntliout a point of triitk In the}n. 
— of inhiitionai prevision, so to say. JTear some of ihcia re- 
asserting the old, old axiom that ‘ ideas rule the woiid,’ and as 
men’s minds receive new ideas, laying asitlti the old iiud eJl'ete, 
the world will advance, mighty revolutions will spring iVou! 
them ; institutions, aye, and even creeds and ])owers. l,Ia;y may 
add, will crumble before their tmwavd march, cruslied liy 
own /» 7/ eren^/on;e, //ui irresistible force of the ‘new ideas’ 

offered by the S^nritualists. Yes, they are both, rigid ami wrurig. 
It will be ‘just as impossible to resist tlujir iudnojice wlusn tlio 
time comes as to stay the pi'Ogress of the tido—^o ha sura. Bii/t 
udiat the Spiritualists failto perceive, I sec, and lli.eir spirits to 
explain (the latter hnoioing no more than vdia,t they ran. fnul 
in the brains of the former) is that all ///is will come gradually 
on, and that before it comes they, as well as ourselves, have all a 
duty to perform, a. task set before us — ^tljat of sweeping away 
as much as possible the dross left to ns by onr pious forefathers. 
No-w ideas have to be planted on clean places, for these ideas 
touch upon the most momentous subjects. Tt is nut physical 
phenomena, or the ciyency called^ Spir!/u<d,isin, but these uni- 
versal ideas that we have precisely to study ; the nowiiionon, not 
the ^diniomonon ; for to com[)i’ehond the bdfrr we have first to 
understand the /ornicr. They do touch man’s true positiuu in 
the universe, to be sure, but only in relation to his future not 
previous births. It is not physicad ^dkenomcna., hoviener •icon- 
derful, that can ever explain to man his origin, let alone his 
xiltimate destiny, or as on, a of them expresses if, the relation of 
the mortal to the immortal, of the temporary to the eternal, of 
the finite to the infinite, <fcc. They talh very glibly of u:haf they 
regard ns new ideas, ‘larger, moi'o general, grander, more ci^iin- 
prehewsivef u'nd at the same time they recognize instead of the 
eternal reign of immutable law, f/m ‘universal re.ign of law as llie 
expression of a Divine roill. Forgetful of Ihetr' earHer belitfs, 
and that ^ it ‘repented the Lord, that he had niad.e ‘inanf these 
would-be philosophers aiid reformers ivunJd impress upnii, their 
hearers that the expression of the said Divine ‘w ill ‘is ‘Un.e.hanging 
and unchangeable, in regard to which there is only UiU Ei.e'rual 
Now, while to mortals [uniuitiated P] time is ]iast or future as 
related to their finite existence on this m:i,teviai plane,' — of 
vddeh they lenoio as little as of their splrifiud, sphi-res — a, sjieidc 
ofjlirt they have made the latter, like o’ur (ram ea/rth, a, futwro 
life that the true 'philosopher would rather <woid- l.han. ‘ ennrf. 

But I dream 'with my eyes open A.t all events, this ‘is not, 

any privihujed teaching of their oiun. Most of these ideas are 
tchhen piecemeal from Plato and the Ahxamdrian, philosophers. 
It is wliac we all study, and what many have solved &c. ttc. 
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“This is the tnio copy of the oi-iginal document as now 
Tostored— the Mtosetta stone’ of the Kiddle incident. And 
now, if you have understood my explanations aboiit the process, 
u-s given ill a few words further back, you need not ask me how 
it came to pass tha^, though somewhat disconnected, the sou- 
tences transcribed by the chela are mostly those that are now 
considered as plagiarised, while the missing links are precisely 
those plirasos thn,t would have shown the passages were simply 
reminiscences, if not quotations — the key-note around which 
came grouping my own reflections on that morning. For the 
first time in my life I had pa,id a serious attention to the 
utterances of the poetical ‘ media’ of the so-called ‘ inspirational’ 
oratory of the English- American lecturers, its equality and 
limitation.g. I was struck with all this brilliant but empty 
verliiage. aud recognized for the first time fully its pernicious 
intellectual tendency. It was their gross and unsavoury 
materialism, hiding clumsily under its shadowy spiritual veil, 
that attracted my thoughts at the time. While dictading 
the sentences quoted — a small portion of the many I had been 
pondering over for some days— it was those ideas that were 
thrown out eft relief the most, leaving out my owir parenthetical 
remarks to disappear in the precipitation.” 

I need only add a few words of apology to Mr. Kiddle for 
ray accidental neglect of his original communication on this 
subfeot addressed to me in India. When his letter above 
<[n(jted appeared in lAght, I had no recollection whatever of 
having received any letter from him while in India; but within 
the last few months going over in London, and soiling papers 
lironght biick en masifo from India,, I. have turned up the for- 
goiti'ii note. While in India, and the editor of a daily news- 
paper, my correspondence wa,s such that letlcrs requiring no 
iiumciliiite action on my part would iuevitahly someiiuies he 
put aside after a hasty glance, and would uufortmiately some- 
times escajie attention afterwards. And after the appearance 
ol' this book, I received letters of inquiry of various kinds from 
all parts of the world, which I wa,s too often prevented by 
ofluH' calls oil my time from answering as I sliould have 
wisluiil. With the tone and spirit in which Mr. Kiddle made 
Ids very natural iiupnry I have no fault to find whatever, 
aud if his subsequent letter to Lujlit betrayed some dis- 
]-iosition on his part to construct unfavourable hypotheses on 
the basis oi' the parallel passages, even this second letter 
w'ould hardly in itself have justified some of the indignant 
■protests ultimately published on the other side. The 
spiritualists p?i,r mvr/, eager to seize on an incident -Mdiieh 
seemed to cast discredit on the Theosophical teachings by 
whifh their views had been so seriously compromised, were 
responsible for handling the “ Kiddle incident ” in such a 
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way as to provoke the vehement rejoiiadors of some Theoso- 
phical correspondents writing in the colninns of lAyld ami. 
elsewhere. In consideration, however, of the explanations to 
which it has eventually given rise, and of the further insight 
thus afforded us into some interesting de'Jiails connected witli 
the methods under which an adept’s correspondence nniy 
sometimes he conducted, the whole incident need not altogether 
be regretted. 

The relations with the “Occult World” that I have heen 
foituiiate enough to establish have so greatly expanded during 
the feAV years that have elapsed since this volmne was written 
that I must refer my readers to my second hook “Esoteric 
Buddhism ” for an account of their later development. It may 
be worth while, however, as directly connected with the main 
purpose of this earlier narrative, to msert here some papers I 
wrote quite recently for snbraissioxi to Theosophical audiences 
in London on the main question discussed in this volume, tho 
existence and sources of knowledge at the command of the adepts. 
The evidence on this subject has long since overshadowed in its 
amplitude and completeness the preliminary testimony afforded 
by my own experiences in India. I summed up some of this 
later evidence on one of the occasions just referred to, as 
follows : — ' 

All persons who become interested in any of the teachings which have 
found their way out into the world through the intermediation of the Xheo- 
sophical Society very soon turn to the sanctions on which those teachings rest. 

Now the orthodox occult reply hitherto given to inquirers as to tho authon- 
ticity of any small statements in occult science that have hitherto been put 
forth, has simply been this : — “ Ascertain for yourself." That is to say, load 
the pure spiritual life, cultivate the inner faculties, and by degrees these will 
be awakened and developed to the extent of enabling you to probe Nature 
for yoiu'self. But that advice is not of a kind which great numbers of peojjjlo 
have ever been ready to take, and hence knowledge concerning the truths of 
occult science has remained in the bands of a few. 

A new departure has now been taken. Certain proficients in. occult scioiieo 
have broken through the old restrictions of their order, and have suddenly let 
out a flood of statements into tho world, together with some information con- 
cerning the attributes and faculties they have thenaselves acquhed, and by 
means of which they have learned what they now tell us. 

It is very widely recognized that tho teaching is interesting and coherent, 
and even supported by analogies, hut every new inquirer in turn must ask 
what assui'ance can we have that the persons fi-om whom this teaching emanates, 
are in a position to ascorl;ain so much. Most people, I think, would be rc'fuiy 
to admit that persons invested, as the Brothers of Theosophy are said to bo 
invested, with abnormal and extraordinary pow'ers over Nature — even in tlio 
departments of Nature with wdiich wo are familiar — may very probably have 
faculties which enable them to obtain a deep insight into many'of tlie generally 
hidden truths of Nature. But then, comes the primary question, “ What 
assurance can you give us that there really are bclunil the few people who stand 
forward as the visible representatives of the Theosophical Society, any such 
persons as the Adept Brothers at all?” This is an old question which is always 
recui'ring, and which must go on recurring as long as new comers eoutiuue 
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to appvDacli tlio tlm3shoId of the Theosof)lik-aI Society. For many of us it 
Ima lonj; Iteen Ktittled ; for some new inquirers the existence of psycholoifical 
Ado])ts seeiiis so pivibahle that the assurances of the leaclinsf representatives 
of the doeiety in India are readily accepted; but for others, again, the 
existence of the Brotliors must lirst he established by altogether plain and 
uiujqui vocal evidence before it will seem worth while to pay attention to the 
report some of us may make as to the specific doctrine they teach. 

i j)ro|,)(jse, tlierefore, to go over the evidence on this ma'in rpiestion, which 
certainly imdorlies any with which the Thoosophical Society, so far as it is 
concerned with the Indian teachings, can he engaged. Of course, I am not 
going to trouble you with any repetition of particular incidents already de- 
scribed in puldisluKi writings. What I propose to do is brielly to review the 
whole ease as h, now stands, very greatly enlarged and strcngtlieiicd as it 1ms 
has lic.im <luring the last, two years. The evidence, to begin with, dividots 
it-self into two Ijinds. First, rve have the general body of euiTent belief, whiedr 
in India goes to show that such persons as Mahatmas or Adepts are somciAu iv 
in existence; secondly, the specific evidence which shows that the leaders of 
the Tlieosopliical Society are in relation with, and in the confidence of, such 
Adopts. 

As to the general body of belief, it would hardly be too much to say that 
the whole mass of the sacred literature of India rests on belief in the esiUeiice 
of Adepts ; and a vary widely-spread belief, covering great areas of space and 
time, can rarely be regarded as evolved from nothing— as having had no 
basis of fact. But passing over the Mahahharata and the Fui-anas and all 
they tell us eoneerning “Ilishis” or Adepts of ancient date, I may call your 
attention to a paper in the Tkeosojliist of May, 1S82, on some relatively 
modern popular Indian books, recounting the lives of various “Sadhus,” 
another word for saint, yogee, or adept, who have lived within the last 
thousand years. In this article a list is given of over seventy such persons, 
whose memory is enshrined in a number of Marathi books, wdiere the iniriick'.s 
they are said to have wrought are recorded. The historical value of Ihero 
narratives may, of course, be disputed. I mention them merely as illuatra- 
tious of t lie liiefc that belief in the pensons having the powers now ascribed to 
the Brotbevs is no new thing in India, And next wo have the tostimouy of 
many modern writers eoueeiming the very remarkable occult feats of Indian 
yogecs anil fakirs. Such people, of course, are immeasurably below the 
psychological rank of those whom we speak of as Brothers, but the f.idiltics 
thoy*pi)s.sess, Komotiines, will he enough to convince anyone who stuilii's the 
evidence concerning them, that living men can acquire powers and i'ueulties 
commonly regarded as superhuman. 

Ill ihiceolliot’s books about his experiences in Benares and elsewhere, this 
suhjeet is fully dealt with, and some facts connected with it have even forced 
their way into Anglo-Inrlian oflicial records. Tlie Keport of an English 
Besident,’at the court of Kunjeet Singh describes how he was present at the 
burial of a yogoe who was shut up in a vault, by his own consent, for a con- 
siderable period, .six wi'oks, I think, hut I have not got the report at lianrl 
just now to quote in detail — and emerged alive, at the end of that time, ivhieh 
ho had spent in SamadJii. or trance. Such a man would, of course, be an 
“Adi'pt” of a very inferior type, but the record of his achievements has 
the advantage of being very well authenticated as far as it goes. Again, up 
to within a few years ago, a very highly spiritualized ascetic and gilt ei I seer 
was living at Agra, where he taught a group of disciples and by their own 
statoineul has frequently re-appeared amongst them since his death. This event 
it. self was nu cllurtof will accomplished at an appointed time. I have heard a 
good cleal about him I'roin one of his principal followers, a, cultivated and highly 
respected native Government ofReial,no\vlivmgat Allahabad, piis existeneeand 
file fact Unit he possessed great psychological g;ifts, are quite beyond question. 
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Tims, ill India, the fact that there are such people in the world as Acit!])ts is 
hardly regarded as open to dispute. Most of those, of course, i.'oik.'i T iling wlioiu 
one can obtaiu definite information, turn out on inquiry to bo yogees of the 
inferior type, men who have trained, their inner 1 acuities to tlio extent of 
possessing various ahnoi'mal powers, and even insight into spiritual truths. 
But none tho less do all inquiries after Adopts superior to them in attain- 
ments provoke the reply that certainly there are* such though they live in 
complete seclusion. Tho general vague, indefinite belief, in fact, paves the 
way to the inquiry with, which we are more immediately concerned — whether 
tho leaih'i-s of the Theosophical Society are really in relaiion with some of 
the higher Adepts who do not habitually live amongst tlie coiriin unity at 
lai’ge, nor make known the fact of their adeptship to any but tlicir own regu- 
larly accepted pupils. 

Now the evidence on this point divides itself as follows 

Rirst, we have tlie primary evidence of witnesses who have personally seen 
certain of these Adepts, both in the ilesh and out of the llesli, who have seen 
their powers exercised, and who have obtained certain knowledge as to Ihoir 
existence and attributes. 

Secnndli/, the evidence of those who have soon them in the astral form, 
iclcntilj-ing them in various ways with the living men others have seen. 

Thirdly, the testimony of those who have acquired cheumstantial evidence 
as to their existence. 

Foremost among the witnesses of the first group stand Madame Blavat.-sky 
and Colonel Olcott themselves. For those who see reason to tru’st Madame 
Blavatsky, her testimony is, of course, ample and precise, and altogether 
satisfactory. She has lived among the Adepts for many years. She has been 
in almost daily communication with them ever since. She has returned to 
them, juid they have visited her in their natural bodies on several occasions 
since she emerged from Thibet after her own initiation. There is no intcir- 
mecHalo alternative between tho conclusion that her statcmeiils concerning 
the Brothers are broadly true, and the conclusion that she is what some 
American enemies have called her, “ the champion impostor of the age.” I 
am aware of the theory which some Spiritualist.s entertain to the eireci, that 
she may be a medium controlled by spirits w'hom she mistakes for living men, 
but this theory can only be held liy people who are quite inattentivo to nine- 
tenths of the statements she makes, not to speak yet of the testimony of 
others. How can she have lived under the roof of certain persons in Thibet 
for seven years and more, seeing them and their fricurls aiul relations g»’)ing 
about the 'business of their daily lives, instructing her by .slow degrcf^s in tlie 
vast science to which she is devoted, and be in any doubt as to wliether they 
are living men or spirits? The conieeture is absurd. She is either .'■jnsiking 
falsely when she tells us that she has so lived among them, or the, adepts who 
taught her are living men. The Spiritualists’ liypothesis about; her siqiposed 
'• controls” is built upon the statement she makes, that the adepts ajipear to her 
in the astral form when she is at a distance from them. If tliey had never aj». 
pcared toiler in any other form, there would he room to argue tiu* imitlm- from 
the Spiritualists’ point of view, or there might be, hut tia- other cireumstaiiees 
again. But her astral visitors arc identical in all rcsjieels with tho uieii she 
has lived and studied amongst. At intervals, as I liave said, she hii.s lieen 
onalilcd to go back again and see them in tho lle.sU. Tier astral <'mmnuinea- 
tion with them merely fills up the gap of her personal intei-courso with tliern, 
which has extended over a long series of years. Her veracity may, of course, 
be ehailenged, though I think it can he shown that it is most unreasoiiiiblo to 
ehalionge this, but we might as reasonably doubt the living reality of our 
nearest relations, of the people we live amongst most inlimaloly, as’ suppose 
that Madame Blavatsky can be Iiersolf mistaken in dcscrildiig the Brothers 
as living men. Either she must be right, or she has consciously been weaving 
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ail onoi’iiidus network nf falsehood hi all her waitings, acts, and conversation 
for the hud. eight or nine y(>ars. And the plea that she may be a loose talker 
and given to c agger nti on will no more meet the difficulty than the Siiirit- 
uali'ls’ hy}icit,hesia. Parc away tis much as you like from the details of 
Madame Jilavalsky's slatemont on account of possible exaggeration, and that 
wliicli rornains is a great^, solid block of residual statement which must be 
either true, or a structure of conscious falsehood. And ev<'n if ZVJadainc 
r.la vat sk y’s t.estimony stood alone, we should have the wonderful fact of her 
tcolal solf-sacrilico in 'the cause of Theosophy to make the hypothesis of her 
hciiig a conscious iiriposlor one of the most extravagant that could he enter- 
tained. A t (irst, wlum wo in India who specially became her friends pointed 
tliia out, people said, "Put how do you know that she had anything to sacri- 
fice? she may have been an adventurer from the beghmiiig.” We proved 
this conjecture, as I liave fully explained in my preface to the second edition 
of the “ Occult World,” and from some of the foremost people in liussia, her 
relations and alfectionatt! friends, came abundant assm-ancea of her personal 
identity. If she had not given up her life to Oecultism she miglithave spent 
it in luxury among her own poeople, and in fact as a member of the aristo- 
cratio class'. 

DitUeult as Iho hypothesis of her impostru'e thus becomes, we next find it 
in llagraiit incompatability with all the facts of Colonel Olcott’s life. As un- 
deniably as in the case of Madame Blavatsky he has forsaken a life of 
worldly prosperity to load the theosophical life, under civcuuistimces of great 
physical self-denial, iu India. Ami he also tells us that he has seen the 
Prothers, lioth in tho llesh and iu the astral form. By a long series of the 
ino.st astounding thaiimaturgic displays when ho was first introduced to the 
subject in America, ho was made acejuainted with their powers. He has been 
visited at Bombay by tho living man, his own special master, with whom he 
had Ural, become ac’<iuainted by seeing him in the astral form in America. 
His life, for years, Jia,s been surrounded with the abnormal occurrences which 
tSpirituidisla again will sometimes eonjecture — so wildly — to bo Spiritualism, 
hut. which all hinge on to t.lmt <-oniinuoiis chain of relatioiishi]) with tho 
Brill hers, which for Colonel Dlcott has been partly a matter of occult pheuo- 
inciiu, and partly a matter of waldng intercourse botwoeu muu and man, 
A.gaiu, ill rclerencc to iJolouel Olcotl, as in reference to Madame Blavatsky, 

I asM'i’t, fearlessly, tlmt there is no compromise possible between tlie extra- 
vagant anauiiiiitum t.hat ho is consciously lying in all he says about, tho 
Bi'othi'iv, and llie assainplion that what he says establishes the existence of 
till* Druthers as a liroad fact, lor remember tlmt Colonel Dleott has now been 
a eo-w(U'lier of Miidauie Hlavalsky’s and in constant intimate association with 
lier fur eight yi iirs. The notion linil she has been able to decoive him all this 
while by fraudulent trieks, apart, from its tuonstrosity in other ways, is too 
itureasi'nialile to be eiilerlaiiied, Colonel Olcott, at all events, knows whether 
Madame Dlavatsky is IViuuhilenI, or genuine, and he has given up his whole 
life to the service of the cause slie represents in testimony of his conviction 
that, slio is gemiiiio. Again the spiritualistic hypothesis comes into play, 
.Madame Dliuatslty may be a medium whose pr’esenco surrounds Colonel 
(Hcoll witli phenomena; hut then shu is herself deceived by astral iniUiences 
as t o ( lie true nature of tlic Brothers who arc the head and front, of the whole 
phenomemil display, and we have already scon reason, I think, to reject that 
iiypoihesis as ab.snrd. There i.s no logical escape from the conclusion that 
thmgii are broadly as slie and Colonel Olcott say, or they are both conscious 
impostoi'!,, rival cliampions of t.he age in this respect, both sacrillcing 
eviM vtliing that worldly-minded people live for, to revel in this lile-leng 
iitiportlure which brings them nothing but hard living and hard w'ords. 

Hut the case for the authenticity of their statement, lar from ending here, 
riuiy in one sense be said to begin here. Our native Indian witnesses now 
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fiome to tlie front. First, Damodar, of whom the well-known writer of “llints 
on Esoteric Theosophy” speaks as follows in that pamphlet: — 

“ You specially in a formesr letter referred to Damodar, aiul yon asked how 
it could bo believed that the Brothers would waste time with a haU'-edneated 
slip of ahoy like him, and yet absolutely refuse to_ visit aiul coiivinci*. men 

like aiid Europeans of the highest eduea|ion and miirkod abilities. 

But do you know that this slip of a hoy has dediberately given up high caste, 
family and friends, and an ample fortune, all in pursuit of the tru/li ? Tfnifc 
he has for yeai's lived that pure, unworldly, self-denying' life which we are told 
is essential to direct intercourse with the Brothers? ‘Oli, a monomaniac,’ 
you say; ‘ of course he sees anything and everything.’ But do not you see 
whither this leads you ? Men who do not lead the life do not obtain direct, 
proof of the existeneo of the Brothers. A man does lead the life and avers 
that he has obtained such proof, and you straightway eainiim a monoimiiiiac, 
and refuse his testimony . . . • quite a ‘heads I win, tails you losi:,’ sort of 
position.” . ^ ^ 

Damodar has seen .some of the Brothers visit the head-quarters of the 
Society in the flesh. lie has repeatedly been visited by them in tbe astral 
shape.” He has himself gone through certain initiations ; ho has aequhed 
very considerable powers, for he has been rapidly developed as regards these, 
expressly that ho might he an additional link of connection, independently of 
Madame Blavatsky, between the brothers, his mixsters, and the Theosophical 
Society. The whole life he leads is impressive testimony to the fact that he 
^so knows the reality of the Brothers. On any other hypothesis we must 
include Damodar in the conscious imposture supposed to be carried on by 
Madame Blavatsky, for ho has been her intimate associate and devoted 
assistant, sharing her meals, doing her work, living under her roof at Bombay 
for several years. 

Shall we, then, rather than believe in the Brothers, accept the hypothesis 
that Madame Blavatsky, Colonel Olcott, and Damodar, are a band of con- 
scious impostors ? In that case Eainaswamy has to be accounted for. Earn- 
aswamy is a vciy respectable, educated, English-speaking native of Southern 
India, in Government service as a registrar of a court in Tinnevelly, I be- 
lieve. _ I have met him several times. First, to indicate the course of his 
experience in a few words,— he sees the astral form of Madame Blavatsky’s 
Guru, at Bombay; then ho gets clairaudient communication with him, while 
many hundred miles away from all the Theosophists, at his own home in the 
South of India. Then ho travels in obedience to that voice to Darjeeirng; 
then he plunges wildly into the Silekim jungles in search of the Gurii, whom 
he has reason to believe in that neighbourhood, and after various adveni.ure.s 
meets him, — the same man he has seen before in astral .shape, the same Tuan 
whose portrait Colonel Olcott has, and wliom he has seen, the living speaker 
of the voice that has been leading him on from Southern India, lie lias a 
long interview with him, a waking, open-air, daylight interview, witli a living- 
man, .and returns his devoted chela as he is at this moment,, and .as.surndly 
oyer will be. Yet his master who called him from Tinnevelly and reeciveil 
him in Sikkim, is of those who on the spiritualistic hypothesis are Madame 
Blavatsky’s spirit controls. 

_ Two more witnesses who personally know the Brothers next come to me at 
Simla, in the persons of two regular' chelas who have been sent across tlie 
mountains on some business, and are ordered cuyjw.s'.sYtnf to visit me and toll 
me about their master, my Adept correspondent. These meji had just conus 
when I lipt saw them, from living with the Adepts. One of them, DJialiiigiri 
BTath, visited me several days running, talked to me for hours about Knot 
Hoomi, with whom ho had been living for ton years, and impres.setl me and 
One or two others who saw him as a very earnest, devoted, ami trustworthy 
person. Later on, diudng his visit; to India, he was associated with many 
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steik-iupT occult pluniouicim directed to tlie satisfaction, of native inquirers. 
Hcj oi coui-Bo, must be a false witness, invented to prop, up Marlavno 
llhivalslcy’i-; vast imposture, if be is anything else than the chela ufEoot 
llootui tl iat ho doelares himself to bo. 

Anothi-ir native, jVi.ohini, soon after this begins to get direct communication 
from .Knot Jluimiiiurh'pondently altogether of Madaint! Blavataky, and wlien 
liimc Ireds of luiles away from her. He also becomes a devoted adherent to 
tho iflioosophical cause; but Moliini must, as far ns I am aware, b(3 ranked 
ill till! sucoiul grouf) of our witnc.s.sca, those who have had personal astral com- 
imuiittation with the ilrothors, but liavo not yet seen themin llesh. 

.Bluivaui .Rao, a young native candidate for chelaship, who came once in 
company uaili Colonel Oleott, hut at a tiino when Madame Blavat.sky was in 
another |tart of India, to sets me at Allahabad, and spent two nights under 
our roof there, is another witness who has had independent communication 
with .Koofc Iloomi, and more than that, who is able himself to act as a luik of 
cmnuiunieation between, Hoot ll'oomi and the outer world. For during the 
visit I sjicak of, he was enabled to pass a letter of mmc to the master, to re- 
ceivo back his reply, to get off a second note of mine, and to i*eceive back a 
little note of a few words in reply again. I do not mean that he did all this 
of his own power, but that his magnetism w'as such as to enable Hoot Hoomi 
to do it through him. The experience is valuable because it affords a strik- 
ing illustration oftbe fact that Madame Blavatsky is not an essential inter- 
mediary in the correspondence between myself and my revered friend. Other 
illustrations are afforded by the frequent passage of letters between Koot 
Iloomi and myself tlu’ough the mediation of Dumodar at Bombay, at ti time 
when both Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Oloott were away at Madras, 
travelling about on a Thoosopbieal tour, in the course of which thiar presence 
at various places was constantly mentioned in the local papers. 1 was at 
Allahabad, and I used, during that time, to send my letters for Koot Hoomi to 
Hamodor at Bombay, and oeeasionaliy receive replies so promptly that it w'oukl 
have been impossible Ihr these to have been furnished by Madame Blav.at.sky, 
then four or more days further from me in the course ot'post than Bombay. 

In this way, my very voluminous eori’0!3pondence is, demonstrably as re- 
gai’ds portions of it, and therefore by irresislililu iuforenco as regards tho 
whole, mt the W'ork of Madame Blavatsky, or Celoiii'l Oloott, which, if the 
Brollu'i’s are not a reality, it must bo. Tho corrospondonce is visible on paper, 
a considomble mass of it. .How ha.s it come into existence; reaelihig mo at 
dilfort'nt pkeori aiul times, and in dilforont couulrich, and through dill mv it 
jK'opIi' ? I do not quite undorstaud what liypothcscs can be framed by a non- 
boUover in the Bmihors about my eovrospoiulouce. I can think of none which 
are not at mico negatived by some of the facts about it. 

It w'ouhl bo usi'loHs to ciipy out from statements that from Bme to tiuio 
luivi- iiceu publishcfl in tho Thuounjihisl; the names of native witnesses W'ho 
have soon tho astral forms of the Bn ithons— -spectral shapes which they were 
iutiirmed were siuih — about tlie headquarters of the Soeioty at J3ombay. 

* Quite a cloud of witnossos woukl te.stily to such expcrieiiecs, and I myself, I 
luav add. saw such an appoaranee on one occasion at tho Society’s present 
headquarters in Madras. Bui, of course, it might be suggested of such ap- 
pearances that they were spiritualistic, On the other hand, in tliat case the 
arguinoul, travels back to tho considerations alre.ady pointed out, which show 
that the occult phouomena snvrounding Madame Blavatsky cannot bo 
Spiritualism, Tlu!y can be, in fact, nothing but what we who kumv her 
intimately and are now closely identilicd with tho Society, belicwe them to be 
wilii all con vie, uon--viz.,manilb, stations oftbe abnormal iisycbological powers 
of t,ho.se whom we spcalc of as the Brothers. 

Ak 1 write, (Joloncl Oleott and Mv.Moliini Molinn OliattorieG, 
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toentioned above, are in London on a short visit, and many 
people have heard from their own lips the veriliciii-ioii ol' wliat 
I have here stated — as far as it concerns them — and :.i, ^-rcafc 
deal more besides. For during his recent tour in Northern 
India, Colonel Olcott had an opportunity of meeting the) 
Mahatma Koothooini personally in the ilesh, and tliris iden,~ 
tilying his previous astral” visitor. At the same time that 
this meeting took place, Mr. W. T. Brown, a young Scotchman 
who has recently become a devoted adlierent i:<) the 'Pheo- 
sophical cause, also saw the Mahatma, and klr. L;me Fox, who 
has gone out to India to follow up the clue a, (forded hy the 
Theosophical Society, has been in receipt in India, hy iibnormal 
methods, of correspondence from Koothoomi, while Miulume 
Blavntsky and Colonel Olcott have been in Europe. Taking 
into account, in fact, over and above the evidence collected in 
these pages, the abundant information connected with the 
adepts which has latterly been poured ont through the pages of 
the Theosophist, the magazine of the Theosophical Society now 
published at Madras, the argument in the form in which it is 
here presented, is really out of date. Any one who may still 
think with Mr. Kiddle, if he remains of the opinion expressed in 
his letter to Light, that the allegations of my book concerning 
the existence of the adepts and the facts of ade]>tship still 
remain to he proved, must be inaccessible to the force of reason, 
or still unacquainted with the literature of the subject. 

The second of the papers I wish to insert here, renal like the 
first to a meeting of the Theosophists in London, dealt with 
the considerations which, after the existence of the Bruiliers, is 
established, lead iis to put confidence in the teaching tiioy 
convey to us in regard to the origin and destinies of num and 
the whole problem of Mature. It is as follows : — 

people who approach the consideration of occult philosophy, are 
to lay great emphasis on the dillcrence hot, ween believing in tho 
existence of those whom we call " the Bi'others,” and believing in the vast and 
cmiplicated body of teaching which has now been aecumulided by Uieic 
^ .-‘cent pupils. l' think it can really be shown that there i.s no balling ])laco 
at which a man who sets out on this imiuiry can raf ionally pause atul say, 
ms far -wdll 1 go, and no farther.” The chain of cousidorat.iimH wliieli will , 
any one who has once realised the existence of the Adepts to feel sure 
that there can be no great error in a coneeplion of nature olilained with tlu'ir 
msists of manylinks, but is really unbrola'u in i(s cmitinuity, and 
of heai’ing a strain at any point. 

many links, partly because no one at presiint among t hose 
are in our position as students — who arc living, that is to say. a/i onliimry 
'urldly life all the while that they arc intellectually studying Oeciiltisiu— can 
obtain in his own person a complete laiowledge of tlie Adejils. Ih' eau- 
that is to say, come to know of his own personal knowledge all aboiil eveit 
any one Adept. The full elucidation of this ililllculty Icaris to a proper conipre- 
hensiun of the principle on which the Adepts shroud tliernselvea in a pai-tial 
seclusion, a seclusion which has only become partial within a very recent 
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porioil, iirul -\viW ko coinplcfti luitil tlicn that tlm -worH at liu';;e was Iiardlv 
iuvave 1)1' the existence of any esoteric knowledge from which ircould be shut 
out. Tills is a matter that is all the more important because experience lias 
shown how the world at largo has been quick to take offence at the he.sitaling 
and inipiTfccl niamier in which the Adepts have hitherto dealt with those 
) have sought .spiritual instruction at their hands. Judging the occult 
cy iini'Hiied by eonqiariijn witli inquiries on the plane of physical know- 
P', t he hiqiationec of inquirer, s is very natural, but none the less does 
evim a. limited tiwiuaintance with the conditions of mystic re.search show the 
oecedt priliey to be reasonahle likewise. 

Ol' course, (! very one will admit that Adepts are justified in exercising 
great cmil ion in ri'gard to communicating any jieculiar scientific knowledge 
which wi.udd puli wliat arc commonly called magical powers within the reach 
of [jcr.soiiiMiot inorally qualified for their cxcreise. Tint the considerations 
that. i)Vi"-'cril)i> this c.iution do not seem to operate a.lso in reference to the 
eommaiiicafion of knowledge concerning tho spiritual progress of man or the 
grander jiroeesHcs of evolution. And in truth the Adepts have come to that 
verv_ coiielusioii ; they have urulertuken the communication to the general 
public oi‘ their safe theoretical knowleilge, and the olTort they are making 
merely liuug-i fire, or may seem to do so to some observers, by rca.son of the 
magnitude of the task iri liand, and tho novel aspect it w'ears, as well for the 
teaciiers a.s for tiie students. For romeinbcr, if there has been that change of 
policy oil the part of the Adepts to -whieli I have just referred, it has been a 
elauigc of .stich roeeut origin that it may .almost be described as only j ust coming 
on. And if t.lic question be t.hen askecl, why h.as this safe theoretical know- 
ledge not lieeii eoiumuiiieiitcd .sooner, it seoins reasonable to find a reply 
to that (pie.sl.ion in the actual state of the intellectual world around us at this 
mouieut. Ttic freedom of thought of which Knglish writers often boast, is 
not very widely dill’used over tho world as yet, and hardly, at all events, iu 
any generation lieforc this, could the free promulgation of quite revolutionary 
tenets ill religious matters liavo boon safely undertaken in any country, 
('omniunities iu which such an undertaking would still be fraught witli peril 
arc even now more mmierous thim those in wliicli it could be set on foot with 
any pniclienl advantage. Ono can thus readily understand how in the occult 
w'orld I he question lias lieen ono of debate up to our own time, whetlier it was 
de.sindde as yet to promoie the dissemination of Esoteric philosopher in the 
world at large at the risk of provoking the acrimonious controversies, and 
even #uore .serious di.st.urbances, liable to arise from tlio premature disclosure 
of triiflm which only a .siniill minority w'ould really bo ready to accept. Keeping 
this in view, the m'y.slery of the Adepts’ reserve,’ up till recently, can hardly 
1)0 tliouglif. .so tit-fouiidliig a.s to drive us on violent alternative hypothe.scs at 
rariaiiee with all the plain evidence coneernmg' their pro, sent action, Tlu're 
is miuul'eht rcaKon w liy they .sliould be careful in launching a body of newly- 
won di'ciples ell to till* geiieral stream of human progress ; and added to this, 
the I'oree of their own training is such as to make them habitually cautious 
' to a far greater I'.xteiit than the utmost prudence of ordinary lifr>_woiil<l 
reiuliM' orninary men. “But,” it wall bo argued, “granting all this, hub 
asMiuinig that at last some of th(> Adepts, at all events, have come to llie 
eom-lusiini that some of their knowledgo is ripe for presentation to the world, 
why do tlicy not present as mueli as they do present, under _guaraulO(*s of a 
more '.trikiiig, irresi-.tible, and conclusive kind than those which have actually 


been fmani.hi'd ? ’’ 1 think the answer may be easily draw-n from the eon.sulc- 
ral ion ol' t he way in which it would be natural to expect (ibat aehango of policy 
among', I 1 lie Adejits in amatter nf this kind, would gradually be introduced. _ By 
till' lisp'll bests we eoiieeivc them but jutt coming to the conelLision that it is 
ili'sii'iilile til fi'iu'li uiankiiid at large some portions of that spirilutd science 
veil exclui-ively to those who give tremendous pledges in jusliii- 
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cation of tlioir claim to acquire it. They will natui'ally advance, in dealing with 
the world ad lai’ge, along the same lines they have learned to trust in dealing 
with aspirants for regular initiation. Never in the history of the world have 
they sought out such aspirants, courted them or advertised for them iu any 
way whatever. It has been found an invariable law of human progress that 
some small percentage of mankind will always come into the world iiivosted 
by Nature with some of the attributes proper to aitriptship, and with minds so 
constituted as to catch conviction as to the possibilities of the occult life, from 
the least little sparks of evidence on the subject that may be lloating about. 
Of persons so conatitutod some have always hcen found to press forward into 
the ranks of ehelaship, to resort, that is to say, to any devices or ojiportimities 
that circumstances may afford them for fathoming occult knowledge. Wlien 
thus beseiged by the aspirant the Adept has always, sooner or later, diacdosod 
himself. The change of policy now introduced prescribes that the Adopt 
shall ma,ke one step towards the disclosure of himself in advance of the 
aspirant’s demand upon him, but we can easily amderstand bow the Adept, 
in first making this change, would argue that if many ehelas have hitherto 
come forward in the absence of any spontaneous action ii’om his side, it 
might be that an almost dangerous rush of ill-qualified aspirants would bo 
invited by any manifestation' from him that should be more than a very- 
slight one. At iuiy rate, the Adept would say it would be premature to 
begin by too sensational a display of faculties inherent in advanced spiritual 
knowledge with w'hich the workl at largo is as yet unfamiliar. It will be 
better at first to make such an offer as will only be calculated to inliame the 
imagination of persons only one stop removed' beyond those w'hose natural 
instincts would lead them into the occult life. This Appears actually to have 
been the reasoning on which the Adepts have proceeded so far, and this may 
help us to understand how it is that, as I began by saying, no one person 
amongst those otri;er students, wiio have boon called' lay'-cbelas, has yet been 
enabled to say that of his owm personal knowledge ho knows all about any of 
the Adepts. 

On the other hand, jmtting together the various scattered revelations con- 
cerning the Brothers which have been distributed amongst various people in 
India belonging to the Theosopbical Society, so much can be learned about 
the Adepts as to put us in a very strong position in regard to estimating their 
qualifications for speaking with' confidence as they do about the actual facts 
of Nature on the superphysical plane. These scattered revelations — ^if my 
reasoning in what has gone before may be accepted — have been brol^n up 
and thrown about in fragments designedly, in order that as yet it should 
only be possible to arrive at a full conviction concerning Adop'tship after a 
certain amoimt of trouble spent in pieemg together the disjoin led proofs. 
But when this process^ is accomplished we are provided with a certain block 
of knowledge concerning the Adepts, out of which large inforoncos must 
necessarily grow. We find, to begin with, that they do unequivocally possess 
the power of cognizing events and facts on tlio physical plane of kimwletlge 
wdth which we are familiar, hy other means tlian those coiineeled witli the 
five senses. We find also that they unequivocally possess tho power of 
emergiug from their proper bodies mid appearing at distant places in more 
or less ethereal^ counterparts thereof which are not only agencies for pro- 
ducing impressions on others, but habitations for the time being of the 
Adepfs’ own thinking principles, and thus in themselves, if tho proof went 
no further, demonstrations of the tact that a human soul is something quite 
independent of brain matter and nerve centres. I do not stop noiv to oiiuinerato 
instances. The record of evidence must be dissoelatod from its manipulation 
in arguments like the present, but the records arc abundant and accessible 
for all who will take the trouble of examining them. Now, if wo know that 
the Adept’s soul can pass at his own discretion into that state in which its 
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pisveeptivo t'aoultios are inclependonfc of corporeal macliinery, it is not sur- 
prisiii;^ (liat lie should he enabled to inakoj of his owa knowledge, a great manv 
.statenii'iits eoneei'iiing processes of J^ature, reaching lar beyond any knowledge 
that ciiu be oblaiiicd by mere pliysieal olisciwatioii. Take, for osaitiple, the 
Ade])tt,’ filatemeut ihat eortaiu other piauemicbides this earth, are concerned 
’witli the growth of the groat crop of humanity of which vve form a pai‘fc. 
d'hia is not tidvimced as 'i conjecture or inference. The Adopts tell us that 
once out of the body th(3y find they can coguiao events on some other planets 
as well as in distant parts of oar own. This is not the exceptional belief of 
un t'xecpfioinilly organized individual, who maybe regarded by doubt ers as 
hallucinated ; there is no room for doubting tlie”ffret that it is the concui-rent 
t(3.sLiiuony of a consideriiblo body of men engaged in the constant experi- 
mental exercise of similar faculties. In. this way the fact becomes as much a 
ficfcof true science, as the fact that fbo great nebula in Orion, for instauce, 
exhibit.s a gaseous spectrum, and is therefore a true nebula. All of us who 
have star spectroscope.^ can ascertain that fact for oursclve.s, if we make use 
of a cleaivnight when the conditions of observation ai-e possible. To doubt it, 
would not be to show greater caution than is exercised by those who believe 
it, but merely an imperfect appreciation of the evidence! It is true that in 
regard to the condition of the other planets our acceptance of the Adopts’ 
.statement must he governed by our impivissions ccinceniiug the honafides of 
their intonlion in telling us that they have made such and such observations. 
So far it is a matter of inference with us whether the Adepts are saying what 
they believe to bo true — when they speak of the septenary chain of planets to 
which the earth belongs— or consciously deluding us with a rigmarole of 
statements which Ihey’know to be false. I tliink it can be shown in a variety 
of ways that the latter supposition is absurd. But an exhaustive examina- 
tion of its absurdity would be a considornblo task in itself. Bor the moment 
the position I am endeavouring to establish is one which does not depend 
upon the question whether the Adepts are telling us, in reference to the 
planets, what they know to be true, or something wdiieh they know to be 
untrue. My present position is that at all events the Adepts thoansclves 
knmv what is true in tho matter, and that position, it will be observed, is not 
viliated by the fact that, as yet, we, their most recent pupils, are unable to 
follow in their footsteps and repeat the experiments on which then teaching 
rests. 

The same train of reasoning may bo applied to the whole body of teaching 
wliiqji tlie 'J’lieosophical Society is now concerned in endeavouring to assimi- 
late, As oilered now to the uninitiated world, it enn only take the form of a 
set of statements on authority. And tiuit sort of statem'cut is not one which 
is most agreeable to our methods or to the Adepts’ habitual methods of 
teaching. For there is no chemieal laboratory in England where the system 
of teaching is mori' rigully contined to the direction of the learner’s own 
experiuu'iits, tlian that s;uno system is adopted with occult okehis following 
the regular course of initiation. Step by .step, as the regular chela Is told 
that such ami such is tho fact in regard to the inner mysteries of Nature, ho 
is shown how to apply his own developing faeulties to the direct observation 
of .such facts. But those developing faculties carry with them, as pointed 
out fi while ago, fresh powers over Nature which can only be en(;ru.stcd to 
those from whom the Adepts lake tho recognised pledges.' In teaching out- 
siders as they are trying lo do now, the Adepts viiixt depart from their own 
hnhiiual iaeihfKl.s, — we must depart, if we wish to understand what they are 
willing to leach, from our habitual melliods of inquiry. We must suspend 
onr usiuil d('inaud for proof of each statement made, in turn as it is advanced. 
We must rest our provisional trust in each statement on our broad general 
eonxiction whlcli can be satisfied along familiar lines of demonstration, — that 
such men as the Adepts certainly exist, even though -we cannot visit them at 
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'[ pleasure, that they must understand an enormous block of bTature’s laws 

I outside the range of those which the physical senses cognise, that in, any 

i statement they make to us, they must be in a position to know absolutely 

J: whether that statement is or is not true. 

i J This much fully realized, the tnitli is that each inquirtjr in turn becomes 

- satisfied, pari passu with his realization of the case so fm-, 1 ;hiit reason 

trii revolts against the notion that the Adepts can bcftnigagwl in their present 

■ ^ attempt to convey some of then’ own knowledge to tho world at largo in any 

1 other tlian the jiurest good faith. It may be concluded that we who liave 

: !■ come to the conclusion that their tcsiching is altogether to be ai?cepted, are 

i ; 2>earing a large inverted pyramid upon a small base. . But tho logical strength 

s of our position is not impaired by this objection. In cvei’y braneli of human : 

H - knowledge, inferences far transcend the observed tacts out of whieli tliey 

B grow. And even in the most exact science of all, a theorem is lield iio be 

j! : proved if any alternative hypothesis is found, on examination, to be irrational, 

i! ; Moreover, the doctrine even of legal testimony recognises the value of 

li secondary evidence where in the nature of the case it is impossible that 

primary evidence can be forthcoming. That is exactly the state of tlio case 

I V , in regard to the present attempt to bridge the gulf that separates the school 

I of physical research from the school of spiritual knowledge. As long as wo 

’ of this side were justified in doubting whether there was anywhere on earth 

% such a thing as 'a school of spiritual knowledge, it may have been hardly 

|| ! worth while to w'orry ourselves with the stray fragments of its teaching which 

u now and then broke loose in bai’cly intelligible shapes. liut to doubt the 

Ji existence of such a school now is equivalent, really, to doubting the siate- 

i| ' ment about the nebula in Orion, aceox'ding to the illustration I adduci'd just 

t ' now. It can only arise from inattention to the fuels of the whole case as 

tiii - these now stand, — from reluctance to take that trouhln to examine these 

ifili i thoroughly, which still, as a sort of hedge, separates tho Tlieoaophicnl Society 

i from the general community in the midst of which it is planted. Jiogardeil 

re ; in the light of an occult barrier — as an obstacle which corri'spouds in the 

: ‘ case of the lay-chela, to tlic really sei'ious ordeals which have to be crossed by 

. the regular chela,— the necessity of taking this ti’ouble can hardly be regarded 

|(U as a hedge that it is difficult to traverse. And on the other .side there des a 

'■ : wealth of information concerning the mysteries of bfature which clearly lights 

' up vast regions of the past and future hitherto shrouded in total darkness for 

critical intelligeneos, and the prey for others of untrustworthy coiijcctuve. 

I For tliose who once thoroughly go into the matter, and obl.aili a eomjalcte 

I raasteiy over all the considerations I have put forward, — who thus obtain 

full conviction the Erothcra certainly exist, that they must bo acquainted 
; with the actual facts about Haturc behind and beyond this life, (hat (hey art* 

now ready to convey a considerable block of tbei'r knowledge to tis, aiirf (hat 
■ it is ridiculous to distrust their homt Jules in doing this, — for -aU such true 

■ Thoosophists of tho Theosophieal Society, nothing, at present, cotmcct Of! v\'it!L 

spiritual Success is comparable in importance witli the study of thi? vast 
doctrine now in process of delivery into our bauds. 
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EditioJi. By Dr. Davv.son Turner, and Px'of, F. L. Weinmaun. Crown Svo, 2 >p, 

. cxii, and 430, cloth. 1878. 3.s. 6d. 

AHN.— New, Piiactioai, and Easy Memop op LEAnKiirH the German Lamuaue, By 
Dr. F. Ahn, First and Second Course. Bound in 1 vol. 12iuo, jip. 80 and 120, 
cloth. 1800. 3s. 

AHN. —Key to Ditto. 12mo, pp. 40, sewed. 8d, - 

AHN. — MANtTAL OP Gbiiman and Ensuish Conversations, or Yade Meciirn for Bng- 
ILsli Travellers. 12mo, pp. x, and 137) doth. 1875. Is. (id. 
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AEN.—Nkw, Praoticai:, AND East Method of Leatinino the Fukkoh Lanquage. 
ByDr. F. Ahn. First Course and Second Course. 12inoj_cloth. Fadils. lid. The 
Two Courses in 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 114 and 170, cloth. ISlio. Os. 

AHH.— New, Practical, and East Method op Learniko the French Langdaoe. 
Third Course, containing a French Header, with Notes and Vocabulary. By M. 
IF. Ehrlich. 12mo, pp. viii. and 125, cloth. ISGO. Is. (M. 

AHK.— MANnAXi OP Frencie and English Conversations, for the use of Sohoot.s 
AND Travellers. By Dr. F. Aim. 12nio, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1S(I2. 2s. lid. 

ASH'.-— Mew, Practical, and East Method op Learning the It-I-lian Language, 
By Dr. F. Ahn. First and Second Course. 12mo, i>p. 108, cloth, 1872. 3s. Gd. 

AHIL— Neiv, Practical, and East Method op Learning the Dutch Language, 
heirig a complete Graniiaar, with Selections,' ByDr. I\ Aim. 12nio, pp. viii. 
and IGG, clotli. 1802. 3s. 6d. 

AEN. — Auk’s Gouu.se. Latin Grammar for Beginners. By W. lime, Ph.D. 12mo, 
pp. vi. and 184, cloth, 1564. 3s. 

ALABASTEE.—The Wheel op the Law: Buddhism illustrated from Siamese 
.Sources by the Modern Buddhist, a Life of Biuldlja, and an Account of the Phra 
Bat. By Henry Alahaster, Esq., Interpreter of Her Majesty’s Consulate-General 
in Siam. Demy 8vo, pp, Iviii. and 324, cloth. 1871. 14s. 

ALI.— The Pkoposed Politicax.., Legal, and Social Eeforms in the Ottoman 
Empire and other Mohammedan States. By Moulavi Cheragh Ali, H.H. the 
Nizam's Civil Service. Demy Svo, pp. liv. and 184, cloth. 1883. 8s. 

ALLAN-FRASEK.— Cheistianitt and Chukchism. By Patrick Allan-Fraser. 2d 
(revised and enlarged) Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 52, cloth, 1884. Is. 

ALLEN.—Tee Colour Sense. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, 
Vol.' X. 

ALLIBONE.— A Critical Dictionary of English Literature and British and 
American Authors (Living and Decea.S£d). From the Earliest Aec(iunt.s to the 
latter half of the 19th century. Containing over 4(i,OCO Articles (Authors), with 
40 Indexes of subjects. By S. A. Allibone. In 3 vohs. royal Svo, cloth, £5, Ss, 

ALTHAUS.— The Spas of Europe. By Julius Althaus, M.D. Svo, pp. 516, cloth. 
1862, 7s. 6d. 

AMATEUR Mechanic’s Workshop (The), A Treatise containing Plain and Concise 
Directions for the Manipulation of Wood and Metals ; including Casting, Forg- 
ing, Brazing, .Soldering, and Carpentry. By the Author of “ The Lathe and its 
Dses.” Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, pi*, vi. and 148, with Two Full-Page Illus- 
trations, on toned paper and numerous Woodcuts, cloth. 1880. 6s. 

AMATEUR MECHANICAL SOCIETY.— Journal of the Am.vteur, SIf.chanical 
S ociiil'Y, Svo. Vol. i. pp. 344 cloth. 1871-72. 12s. Vol. ii. pp. vi. and 290, 
cloth. 1873-77, 12s. V oL iii. pp. iv. and 246, cloth. 1878-79. 12a. 6d. 

AMERICAN Almanac and Treasury op Facts, Statistical, Financial, and 
Political. Edited by Ainsworth B. Spofi'ord, Libnirian of Congre.ss. Crown 
Svo, cloth, Publi.shedye.arly, 1878-1884. 7s. 6d. each. 

AMERY.— Motes on FoiULSTRy. By C, F. Ainery, Deputy Conservator N. W, Pro- 
vinces, India. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 120, cloth. 1875. o.s, 

AMBEELEY.— An Akaltsls of Eeligious E.Er.iEF. By Viscount Amberley. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, pp. xvi. and 496 and 512, cloth. 1876. 30.s, 

AMONGST MACHINES, A Description of Various Mechanical Appiliaiices used in 
the Manufacture of Wood, Metal, and other Substances. A Book for Boys, 
copiously Illustrated. By 'the Author of “The Young Blechanic.” Second 
Edition. Imperitd 16mo, pp. viii, and 336, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 
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AHDEESON. - rKAimaAi M-ercantii.® Ookiiesposdenob. A Colloction of MoHcta 
Lcitfcei-3 of Btiwiiioss, witli Notes, Critical and Expliinatoiy, and an Apiiendix, 
etnitainitii,^ a pitdfionu.ry of Commercial Teclinicnlities, x>ro forma Invoices, Ac- 
count Wales, liills of LiidiaK, and Bills of Exetango ; also an Explanation of tlio 
Ccrniaii Chain Itulo. 24thEdition, revised andenljjrged. By William And{ii'»eii, 
12mo, i>p. cloth. 'IDs. 

AKDEESON and TUGMAN.-'-Meucantii.e CoRunapoBnuNCi!, containing a Collection 
of { ‘onimercial Letters iuEortugmeso and English, with their translation onoiJiKisit" 
liagf’S, for the nac of Birsincss Men and of Students in either of the Languages, treat- 
ing in niodorn style rtf tlio .system of Business in the princiinil Coniniereial Cities 

of the World. Accompanied by pro forma Accounts, Sales, Invoices, Bills of ■ 
Lading, Drafts, ka. With an Introduction and copious Notes. By Willimn 
Anderson and J aiacs E. Tugman. 12mo, jtp. xi. and 193, cloth- IStir, Os. 

APEL.-— Prose Specimens eor Translation into Gtekman, with copious Vocabularies 
and Exxdanatioiis. By H. Apcl. 12mo, pip. viii, and 240, cloth. 1802, 4s. Gd. 

APPLETON (Dr.)— Life and Lituuarx Belios. See English and Foreign Philoso- 
phical Library, Vol. XIII. 

ARAGO. — Les AHlSTOGRATrER. A Coinedy in Verso. By Etienne Arago. Edited, 
with Engli.sh Notes and Notice on Etienne Arago, by the Rev. E. P. H. Brette, B.D., 
Head JMastor of the I’l'cnch School, Christ’s Ho.spital, Examiner in the University 
of London. I'cap, 8vo, pp, 244, cloth. 1808. 4s. 

ARMITAGE.— Lf-CTUUHS on Painting ; Delivered to the Students of the. Eoynl 
“ Academy. By Edward Armitage, K.A. Crown Svo, pp. 250, witli 29 Illustra- 
tions, cloth. 1883. 7 h. Gd. 

ARNOLD. — Indi.aN Ioyels. From the Sanskril; of the Malvibharata. By Edwin 
Arnold, O.S.I., &c. Crown Svo, pji. xii. and 282, cloth, 1883. 78. Gd. 

ARNOLD. — Peahlr of the ICiith ; or, Jslam’.s Rosary : being the Ninety-nine beau- 
tiful names of Allah. With Comments in Verse from vainous Oriental sources 
as made by an Indian Mms-sulman. By Edwin Aimold, C.S.I., &c. 'Phird 
Pldition. drown Svo, pp, xvi. and 320, cloth. 1884, 7s, Gd. 

ARNOLD.— The Light of Ahia ; or,_ Tuu Cheat Renunoiation {MahUbMnish- 
kramana). Being the Life and Teaching of Caiitama, Priiico of India, and Founder 
of Buddhism (.as told in verso by an Indian Bmldhi.st), By Edwin Arnold, 
OTS.L,&c. Crown Svo, x)i). xiii. and 238, limp parchment. 1884. 2s. Gd. Library 
Edition. 1883. 7a. Gd. Jllustriited Edition. Small 4to, pp. ,x.v.-196, cloth. 
1884. 21s, 

ARNOLD.— The Segkht of Death Tioisig a Version, in a popular and novel form, 
of the Katlia Upanialuul, from tlie Sanskrit. With aoino Collected Poems, By 
Edwin Arnold, M.A., Author of “The Light of Asia,” &o., kn. Oi'own Svo. pp. 
viii. -40G, cloth. 1885. 7s. Gd. ’ 

ARNOLD.— The Iliad and Odvssev ojt India. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., F.ILG.S., 
&(!., &c. Feax). 8vo, i>x:), 24, sowed. Is. 

ARNOLD.— A Bimple Translitfaial Grammar of the Turkish Langiiacif. 
Comriiled from Various Sources. With Dialogue.^ and Vocabulary. B}' Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., O.S.L, F.R.G.S. Post Svo, pp.^80, cloth, 1877. 2s. Gd. 

ARNOLD.— Indi.aN Poetry. See Triilmer’s Oriental Series. 

ARTHUR. — Thk Coi’arceneuu ; Being the Adventures of two Heiresses, By F. 
Arthur- Crown 8vo, pin iv, -312, cloth. 1886. 10s. Gd, 

ARTOM. — Sermons. By the Rev. B. Artom, Chief Babhi of tlie Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Congregations of England. First Series. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 
Pin viii. and 314, cloth. 187G. 6s. 

ASIATIC SOCIETy OF BENGAL. List of Publications on application. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY.— JocRHAii OF the RoTAt Asiatic Sooiett op Great Britain 
AND Ieelamd, from the Commeneeineiit to 1863. FirstSeries, complete in 20 Vol.s. 
8vo, with many Plates. £10, or in parts from 4s. to 6s. each. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY.— Journal of the PtOYAL Asiatic Society of Grkat Eritain 
AND Ireland. New Series, 8yo. Stitched in wrapiier. 1864-84. 

Voi. I., 2 Parts, pp. iv. and 490, Itis. — Vol. II., 2 Parts, pp- t22, Itis. — Vol. HI., 2 Parts, 
pp. Sie, with PhotoKi-apU, 22s,— Vol. IV., 2 Parts, pp. .‘521, 16s.— Vol. V.. 2 Parts, pji. 4(iK, with 
iO full-page and t'uldiiD; Plates, iSs. fid.— Vol. M., Part 1, pp. 2P2, with 2 Plates and a Wap, Hs. 
—Vol. VI. Part 2, pp 272, with Plate and Map, .Ss.— Vol. V II., Part 1, pp. 1.94, with a .Plaiej, 
8a.-^Vol. VIL, Parc 2, pp. 204, with 7 Plates and a Wap, Ss. — Vol. VIII,, Part 1, pp. with 

5 Plates and a Plan. Ss.— Vol. VIII., P.art 2, pp. 152, ibs.— Vol. IX.. Part 1, pp. 154, with a 
Plato, S.si— Vol. IX., Part 2, pp. 292, with 3 Plates, 10s. 6d. — Vol. .X., Part I, pp. ISh. wirh ;j 
Plates iuid.a .M.ap, Ss.— Vol. X., Part 2. pp. 146, 6s.— Vol. X., Part ii, ])p. 204, b.s,— Vol. XI., 
Part I, pp. 12S, 5.S, — Vol. XI., Part 2, pp. 15S, with 2 Plate, .s, 7.s. 6d.— Vol. XI., Part 3, pp. 2.50, 
Sa.— Voi. XII , Part 1, pp 152, as.— Vol. XII., Part 2, pp. 1S2, with 2 Plates and Map, Cs.— 
Vol. XII., Part 3, pp. lOu, 43.— Vol. XII., Part 4, pp. .x., 152., c.xx., 16, Ss.— Vol. XIII., Part 1, 
pp. 12‘i , Is.— Vol. XIII., Part 2, pp. 170, with a Wap, Ss. — Vol. XIII., Part ])p. 17S, with a 
Tahie. 7.s. 6-1.— Vol. XIII., Part 4, pp. 282, with aPliiteand Table, 1(H. 0d,--Vol. XIV., Part 1, 
pp. It-l, witli a Table and 2 Plates, 5s.— Vol. XIV., Part 2, pp. 1G4, with 1 Tablo, 7s. 6cl.-Vol. 

XIV. , Part 3, ppi. 2()6, with 6 Plates, 8.s.— Vol. XIV., Part 4, pp. 492, with 1 Plate, Ms.— Vol. 

XV. , Part 1, pti. 136, Gs. ; Part 2, pp. 158, with 3 Table.s, Os. ; Part 3, pp. 102, 6s. ; Part 4, pp. 
140, 6s.— Vol. XVI.,' Part 1, pp. 138, with 2 Plates, 7s. Part 2, op. 184, with 1 Plate, 9s. 
Part 3, July 1884, pp. 74-clx., 10s. Gel. Part 4, pp. 132, Ss.— Vol. XYII., Part 1, pp. 144, with 

6 Plates, 10s. 6d. 

ASPIET. — The Complete French Course. Part JI. Containing all the Ru]e.s of 
French Synta-x, &c., &c. By George.s C. Asplet, French ila.ster, Frome. Futip. 
8vo, pp. XX. and 276, cloth. 1880. 2s. 6d. 

ASTON. — A Short Grammar of tlie Japanese Spoken Language. By "W. G. Aston, 
M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 06, cloth. 1873. 12s. 

ASTON. -*-A Grammar of the Japanese "Written Language. By W. G. Aston, 
M.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary H.B.M.’s Legation, Yedo, Japan. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. 306, cloth. 1877. 28s. 

ASTONISHED AT AMEEIOA, Being Cursory Deductions, &c., &c. By Zigzag. 

Fcap. Svo, pp. xvi.-108, boards. 1880. Is. 

AHOTORES SANSCKITI. 

Vol. I. The jAi.MrNiYA-NTAYA'MALA-ViSTARA. Edited for tlie Sanskrit Text 
Society, under the .supervision of Theodor Goldstucker, Large 4to, pp. 682, 
cloth. £3, 13s, 6d. 

Vol. II. The Institutes of Gautama. Edited, with an Index of Words, bf A. 
F. Stenzler, Ph.D., Prof, of Oriental Languages in tlie University of Bre.sliui. 
8vo, pp, iv. and 78, cloth, 1876. 4s. 6d. Stitched, 3s, 6d. 

Vol. 111. VaitAna Sutra : The Hitualop the Atharva Veda. Edited, with 
Critical Notes and Indices, by Dr. E. Garbe. Svo, pii. viii. and 120, sew-ed, 
1878. 5s. 

Vols. IV. and V. — Vabdhamana’s Ganaratnamahouadiit, with the Author’.3 
Commentary. Edited, with Critical Notes and Indices, by Julius Eggcling, 
Ph.D. 8vo, Part L, i)p, xii. and 240, wrapper. 187‘J. Cs. Part II., pp. 240, 
wrapper. 1881. 6s. , 

AUGIER.— Diane. A Drama in Ver.se. By Emile Augier. Edited with Englisii 
Notes and Notice on Augier. ByT. KarcLer, LL.B., of the IloyallMilitary Aeadeiuy 
aud the University of London. 12mo, j^p. xiii. and 146, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6<i. 
AUSTIN.— A Practioal Treatise on the Preparation, Combination, and Ap])lic-.a- 
tioii of Calcareous and Hydraulic Limes and Cements. To which is added many 
useful llecipes for various Scientific, Mercantile, and Domestic Purposes. .By 
James G, Austin, Architect. 12ino, pp, 192, cloth. 1862, 6s. 

ADSTEALIA.— The Year Book of Australia for 188.5. Demy Svo, pp. . 5.4. 
AXON.— The Mechanic’s Friend. A Collection of Eeceipts and Practical Sug- 
gestions relating to Aquaria, Bronzing, Cement.s, Drawing, Dyes, Electricity, 
Gilding, Glass-worldng, &c. Numerous Woodcuts. Edited by W. E. A. Axon, 
M.ii.S.L., E.S.S. Crown Svo, pj*. xii. and 339, cloth. 1876. 4s. Gd. 
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An E]cniPnU,i7 nmiumav of tlic Japanese Lanjpiage, witli Er.sv Pro-re: 
i-cisos, J^v iatui CJroAvn Svo, pp. xiv. and 92, clota. 1S73, us. 


BACON.-Tuk Lfkk and Tmi« op Francis Baoon. Exfcracfeed from the Edition of , 
Im 0(xa.sion:il A\r ituiiis y James Speddiiig, 2vols, post Svo, pp. xx,, 710, and 
XIV., 7085 cloth. lo/o,^ -■ 

GADEN-POWpL -Pinn'KOTroN AND D.vn Tmns, with Special Reference to tire 
<J iMigUsli Rulc„nf.;if,io,)_ By (ieorere Badeii-Powell. M.A.. 


Political Economy 
F.II.A.S,, F.S.S., Authr 
pp. xii.-;l7(l, cloth. 1«79. Cs. «d. 


BADEE. 

Evk, 


-.•j, „ — By (ieorge Badeii-Powell, M.A., 

ot j^ew Iloincis for the Old Oduntry,’’ &o., &c, Svo, 

iBEE.— Truj N.A'rniiAn and Moiiijid CuANinsa op the flmiAN Eidt. and THEta 
TiiKA-rAiasT. jjy C. inuler. Medium 8vo, pp. viil. and HOG, elotli. 18GS. ICs. 
;e.---1’dates iwur-sTRA niE Natorad and Morbid Ohanoes oe the Human 
,’^1-’^ °''™^o^iMiograplue Plates, each containing the figure-si 
of .SIX Eyes, find four lithographed Plates, with figures of Instruraenta. With aii 
Explanatoiy lext of .12 pages. Medium 8vo, in a portfolio. 21s. Price for Text 
and Atlas taken together, £1, 12s. 

BADLEY. -Indian Mi.s.sroNARY Recoud and Memoriae VonuiiE. By the Rev. B. 
H. Badley, of the American Methodist Mis.sion, 8vo, pp. xii, and 280. cloth. ■ 
1870. 10.S. Od. ’ ‘ 

BAIiFOUE. — 1\aii?s and Strays from the Par East; being a Seric.s of Disoonnected 
Essays on Muttor.s mating to Oliiiia. By Frederick Henrv Balfour. Deray 8vo, 
pp, 224, cloth. 18a-). 10s. Od. ■ 


PP- 

BALFOUR. — Taotht Texts, Etliieal, Political, and Speculative, By F. H. BadpodR, 
Editor of the Movlk-Ohinn Jltirahl; Author of “The Divine Classic of JJanhua,” 
&c. Imp, 8vo, pp. vi.-ll8, cloth. .10s. Cd. 

BALL, — The Diamonds, Coad, and Godd op India; their Mode of Occurrence end 
* Distriliution. By Y. Ball, M.A., F.G.S., of the Geological Survey of India. 
P’cap. 8vo, pp. viii. and l.'iG, cloth. 1881. 5.s. 

BALL.— A Manead op the Geologv op India, Part III. JSconomic Geology. By 
V.»n!dl, M.A.., F.G.S. lloyil 8vo, pp. xx. and G40. with G Maps and 10 Plates, 
cloth. 1881. 10s. (For Parts I. and II. sec Mkdlicott.) 

BALLAD SOCIETY — Suh.scriptions, small paper, one guinea: large p.aper, two guineas 
per annum. List of publications on application. 

EALLANTYNE,— Eremunts op Hindi and Braj Bhakha Grammar. Compiled for 
the use of the East India Oollegeat Ilailcyhury. By Jamc.sR. Bullantyne. Second 
Iklition. Grown Svo, jip. .88, cloth. 1SG8. .fis. 

BALLANTYRE.— First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar; together with an Introduc- 
tion to the HitopadeSa. Fourth Edition. By J-ame-s R. Ballanfcyne, LL.J),, Libra- 
rian of the India Ollico. 8vo, pp. viii. and 110, cloth. 1884. 3s. Gd, 

BALLANTYH’E.— The Sankiiya Aphorisms of Kapila. See Truhuer’s Oriental 
■ ■Series., ... : 

EAEAROWSKI.—VadE Mkciim de da Lanstie Fkanijatse, redigo d’apres los Dic- 
tiounaires olassiipiCK :ivoo lo.s Exemples de Bonnes Locutions que doiino I'Acadiirnic 
Fr;im;ai.so, an cin’on trmive dans les onvrages dea plus eelebres auteurs. Par ,1. J . " 
Biiranowslci, avoo I'approbation do M. E. Littre, Sdaatenr, &c. Second Edition. 
32rao, pp. 224, 1883. doth, 2s. Gd. 

BAEAEOWSKI. — ANGl.n-Puinaii Lrxicdn, By J. J. Baranowski. formerly Under- 
secretary to the Bank of I’olaiid, in Warsaw. Fcap. Svo, pp, viii. and 402, cloth. 
1883. (is. 

BARANOWSKI.— Slownik POLSKO-ANGmsKl. (Polish-English Lexicon.) By J. 
J. Baranowski. Fcap. Svo, pp. iv.-402, cloth. 1884. 6s. 6d. 
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BAREIfTS’ RELICS. — Recovered in the siinimer of 1S76 fay Charles L. W. Gardiner, 
Esq., and presented to the Dutch Government. De.scrifaed and explained hy J. 
K. d. de Jonge, Deputy Royal Architect at the Hague. Ruhlished by command 
ot His Excellency, AV. F. A^'an F.R.P. Taelman Kip. Minister of Marim;. Trans- 
lated, -with a Preface, by S. R. Van Campen. AA^th a Map, Illustrations, and a 
fao-simile of the Scroll. Svo, pp. 70, cloth. 1877. os. * 

E.A.ERIERE and CAPENDTJ. — Les Faux Ronshommes, a Comedy. By Theodore 
Barribre }md Eimcst Capendu. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Bni'- 
riere, hy Professor Ch. Cassal, LL.D., of University College, London. 12mo, pp. 
xvi, and 304, cloth, 1868. 4s. 

EARTH. — The Religions oe India. See Triihner’s Oriental Series, 

BARTLETT.— Dictionary of Ambkioanisms, A Glosaary of AA''ords and Phrast??. 
colloquially used in the United States. Bj-' John Rn.ssell Bartlett. Fourtii 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 8vo, Y>p. slvi. and 814, cloth. 

: 1877. 20.S. - ■ 

BATTYE.— AA'hat is A^itai, Force? or, a Short and Comprehensive Slcotch, incUnl- 
ing Vital Physics, Animal Morphology, and Epidemics; to which is added ati 
Appendix upon Geology, Is the Dentihtal Theory op Geology Tenable? By 
Richard Fawcett Battye. 8vo, pp. iv. and 33G, cloth. 1877. T-s. 6d. 

BAZrLEy.— Notes on the Epictclodial Cutting Frame of Messrs. Holtzapffel & 
Co. AYit.h special reference to its Compensation Adjustment, and with numerous 
IIlustration.s of its C.ap.abilitie.s. By Thomas Sebastian Bazley, M.A. 8vo, pp. 
xvi. and 1 92, cloth. Illustrated. 1872. 10s. 6d. 

BAZLEY.— The Stabs in Their Courses; A Twofold Series of Maps, with a 
Catalogue, showing how to identify, at any time of the year, all stars down to the 
5,6 magnitude, inclusive of Heis, which are clearly visible in English latitrides. 
By T. S. Bazley, M.A., Author of “Notes on the Epicycloidal Cutting Frame.’’ 
Atlas folio, pp. 46 and 24, Folding Plates, cloth. 1878. 15s. 

BEAL. — A Catena op Buddhist Soriptures prom the Chinese, ByS. Beal, B,A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s Fleet, &c. 8vo, pp. 
xiv. and 436, cloth. 1871. 15s. 

BEAL.— The Romjvntic Legend op Sakya Buddha. From the Chinese-Sanskrit. 
By the Rev. Samuel Beal. Crown 8vo, pp. 408, cloth. 1875, 128. 

BEAL.— Dhammap ADA. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

BEAL.— Buddhist Literature in China ; Abstract of Four Lectures, Delivered by 
Samuel Beal, B.A., Professor of Chinese at University College, London. Demy 
8vo, jjp. XX. and 180, cloth. 1882. lO.s. 6d. 

BEAL. — Sr-Y ir-Kl. Buddhist Records of the Weatern World. See Triibner’.s 

Oriental Series. 

EEAMES.— Outlines of Indian Philology. With a Map .showing the Distribution 
of Indian Language.s. By John Eeaines, M.R.A.S., B.O.S., &c. Second enlarged 
and revised Edition. Orowm 8vo, pp. viii. and 06, cloth, 1868. 5,s. 

BEAMES. — A Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages op India, 
to wit, Hindi. Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and Bengali. By John 
Eeame.s, B.C.S., M.R.A.S., &c., ^tc. . Demy Svo. Vol. 1. On Sounds. Pp. xvi. 
and 360, cloth. 1872. 16s, — Vol. 11. The Noun and the Pronoun. Pp. xii. and 
348. cloth. 1875. 16s.— Vol. III. The Verb. Pp. xii. and 316, cloth. 1879. 16s. 

EELLE'W. — From the Irdu.s to the Tigris. A Narrative of a Journey through 
Jialoohistan, Afghanistan, Khora.ssa,n, and Iran in 1872 ; together with aSyno]itical 
Grammar and Vocfibulai-y of the Eralioe Language, and a Record of the Meteorolo 
gical Observations on the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By Henry Waiter 
Bellew, C.S.I., Surgeon, B,S.C. Svo, pp. viii. and 49G, cloth. 1874. 14.s. 
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BELLEW. — ^Kashmer. AKi) Kashgtiah ; a Narrative of the Journey of the Embassy 
to Kashghai’ in 18ro-/4. By II. W. Bellew, C.S.I. Detny Svo, po. Mxii. and 
420, cloth. 1875. Ids. 

BELLEW.— Tnn R.voim op APcniAisriS'EAW. Being a Brief Account of the Principal 
Nations luiiabiting that Country. By Surgeon-.Major H. W. Bellow, O.S.I., late 
on Spooial Political Bitty at Kabul. 8vo, pp, 124, cloth. 1880. 7.s. Od. 
BELLOWS.— ENGtr.SK OrTUNn VocABatAUTfor the use of Students of the Chinese, 
Jiipancae, and other Lnnguage.s. Arranged by John Bellows. Witii Note.s on the 
Writing of Chino, se with Homan Letters, hy Professor Summer.s, King’s College, 
London. Crown 8vo, pp. vi, and illiS, cloth, 1867. 6s. 

BELLOWS. — OiiTtiNK DroxroNAiiY rou thk usk op Mis-sionauiks, E.xptoREas, and 
S'rirnsNT.s OP LANturAGK. By Ma.x Muller, M.A., Tayloriaii Prof es.sor in the Uni- 
versity of 0.xf()i‘d._ 'Wiblr an_ Introdimtion on the proiier uso of tlie ordinary 
English Alpiiabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Grown 8vo, pp, xxxi. and 368, limp morocco. 1807. 7s. Cd, 
BELLOWS. — Tons iiES Verbks. Conjugations of all the Verbs in the French and 
English Languages. By John Bellows. Revised by Professor Beljarne, E.A., 
LL.B., of the University of Paris, and Official Interpreter to the Imperial Court, 
and George B. Strickland, late Assistant French Master, Royal Naval School, 
Ijondon. Also a New Table of Equivalent Values of French and English Money, 
Weights, and Measuro.s. 32ino, 76 Tables, sewed. 1867. Is. 

BELLOWS.— Frenoii and ENOiusn Dictionary fob the Pookrt. By John Bellows' 
Gont.aining the French-Engli.sh and English-Freneh divisions on the .same page ; 
conjugating all the vorb.s j distinguishing the genders hy dilferent types ; giving 
numerous aids to pronunciation ; indicating the fiafsoa or mn-lUtimi of terminal 
consonants ; and translating units of weight, measure, and value, by a series of 
table.s dilfering entiroly from .any hitherto published. Tlie new edition, whioh. is 
but six ounces in weight, has been remodelled, and contains nia.ny thousands of 
additional words and renderings. Miniature maps of France, the British Isle.s. 
Paris, a nd London, are added to the Geographical Seetion. Second Edition. 32mo, 
pp. 008, roan tuck, or Persian without tuck, 1877. 10s, Gd;; moroccotuck,123. 6d. 
BENEDIX, — Drr Vetter. Comedy in Three Acts. By Roderich Benedix. With 
Grammatical and lilxplanatory Notes hy F. Weinmann, Gorman Master at tlie 
Royal Institution School, Liveri>ool, aiid G. Zimmermaun, Teacher of Modern 
l3ingiiagc.s. 12inn, pp. 128, olotli. 1863. 2.s. 6d. 

BENFEY,— A PiiACTjOAii GiuiniAB op the Sanskrit Lanqitage, for the use of Early 
Students. By 'Dieodor Benfcy, .Professor of Sanskrit in tlie irniversii.y of Gottin- 
gen. Second', revised, and enlarged Edition. Royal 8vo, pp, viii. ami 2'J6, cloth. 
1868. 10s. 6d, 

BENTHAM. --Theory' of LeotsIi.ation. By .Tereniy Bentham. Translated from tim 
P’ronch of Etiomio Dumont by R, Hildretli. Fourth Edition. Post Svo, pp. xv. 
and 472, cloth. 1382. 7a. Gil. 

BETTS.— Ay: Vai/IIF.s. 

BEVERIDGE.— The Dmuior of Bakauo.an.1. Its History and Statistics. By H. 
Beveridge, B.O.S. , INfagistratc and Collector of Btikarganj. Svo, i)!). xx. and 
460, cloth,' 1876. 21 h. 

BHANDARKAR. -ILvuia' ITTS'rnnY of 'riiB Dekkan poyyn to thf, Mahomotian 
Conquest, By Ramkrislina Copal Bhimdark'ar, M.A., Hon. M.K. A.S., Professor 
of Oriental Languagos, Dulckau College. Written for the Bomiat/ Gazette. Royal 
: 8vo, pp. 128, Yvrapper. 1884. 6s. 

BICKNELL.— At Hafiz. 

BIERBAUM.— I-Ti.s'1'ouy of the Enomsh Language and LiTEUATaRE. — By F. .1. 

Bierbaum, Plu'D. CroYvn 8vo, pp, viii. and 270, cloth. 1S83. 3s. 

BIGANDET.— The Life of Gaudama. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 


8 A Catalogue of Imporicmt Works, 

BILLINGS.— The PRiNCIPriE3 OP VENTiriATlON Asrn Heatistg, and their rractical 
Application. By John S. Billings, M.D., LL,D. (Edinb.), Surgeon U.S. Army. 
t>eray 8vo, pp. X. and 216, cloth. 1884. 15s. 

BIRCH. — Fasti JPonastici Abvi Saxonxci ; or, An Alphabetical List of the Heads of 
lieligious Houses in England previous to the Hornian Conquest, to which is pre- 
fixed a Clu’onologieal Catalogue of Contempoi-ai’y FouriClations. By Walter de 
Gray Birch. 8vo, pp. vii. and 114, cloth. 1873. 5s. 

BIRD. — Physioiosical Essays. Drink Craving, Dififerences in Men, Idio.syncrasy, and 
the Origin of Disease. ByIloheitBird,M.D. Demy 8vo, pp. 246, cloth, 1870, 7s. 6d. 

BI2TEN0S.— AT01AE3 AYPAL Poems. By George M, Bizyeno.s. With Frontis- 
jjiece Etched by Prof. Legros, Royal Svo, pp. viii.-312, printed on haiul-made 
paper, and richly bound. 1883. £1, 11s. 6d. 

BLACK. — YiTOng Japan, Y'okohama and Yeho. A Narrative of the Settlement 
and the City, from the (Signing of the Treaties in 1S5S to tiio Close of the Year 
1879; with a Glance at the Progress of Ja])an during a Period of Twenty-one 
Y'ears. By John R. Black, formerly IMitor of the “Japan Herald ” and the 
‘ Japan Gazette.” Editor of the “Far East.” 2 vols. derny Svo, pp. xviii. and 
418; xiv. and 522, cloth. 1881. £2, 2s. 

BRACKET. —Researches into the Lost Histories or America ; or. The Zodiac 
shown to be an Old Terrestrial Map, in which the Atlantic Isle i.s delineated ; so 
that Light can be thx’own upon the Ob.scure Hi.stories of the Earthworks and 
Ruined Cities of America. By W. S. Blaeket. Illustrated by numerous En- 
gravings. Svo, pp. 336, cloth. 1883. 10.s. 6d. 

BLADES. — Shakspere and Typography, Being an Attempt to show Shakapere’s 
Personal Connection with, and Technical Knowledge of, the Art of Printing ; also 
Remarks upon some common Typographical Errors, with especial reference to the 
Text of Shak.spere. By William Blades. Svo, pp. viii. and 78, with an Illustra- 
tiou, cloth. 1872. 3s. 

BLADES.— The Biography and Typography of Wii.uam Caxton, England’s First 
Printer. . By William Blades. Founded to a great extent upon the Author’s 
“Life and Typography of William Caxton.” Brought up to the Present Date, 
and including all Discoveries since m.ade. Elegantly and appi-oimiately printed in 
demy Svo, on hand-made piiper, imitation old bevelled binding. 1877. £1, Is. 
Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, cloth. 1881. 5s. ' 

BLADES.— The Enemies op Books. By William Blades, Typoginph. Crown Svo, 
pp. xvi. and 112, parchment wrapper. 1880. 

BLAKEY. — Memoirs op Dr. Robert Blaktsy, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, 
Queen's College, Belfast, Edited by the Rev. Henry Millei-. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. 
ami 252, cloth. 1879. 6s. 

BLEEK.— Reynard the Fox is South Africa ; or, Hottentot Fable.s and Tale.s, 
diietiy Tran.slated from Original Blanuscripts in the Library of Hi.s Excellcncv Sir 
George Grey. K.C.B. By W. IT. I. Bleek. Ph.D. Po.st Svo, i)p. xxvi. and 94, 
cloth. 1864: '3.S. 6d. 

ELEEK.— A Brief Account op Bushman Foi.k Lore, and other Texts. By W. H. 
1. Eleok. Fh.D. Folio, pp. 21, paper. 2s. 6d. 

ELDMHARDT.— See Charitabajj. 

BOEHMEE.— 8fc Valdes, and Spanish Reformers. 

BOJESEN.— A Guide to the Danish Language. Designed for English Studeuts. 
By Mrs. Maria Bojesen. 12mo, pp. 250, cloth. 1863. 5a. 

BOLIA.— The German CALiGitAPHltST: Copies for German Handwriting. By 0. 
Bolia. Oblong 4to, sewed. Is. 

BOOLE.— -Mussagk op Psychic Science to Mothers and Nurses. By Mary 
Boole, Crown Svo, pp. xiv. and 266, cloth. 1883. 3s. 
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' BOTTEELL.- STniu3';f! and FoDK-Lohe of West Oobnwaix. .By Williain Bottrcil. 
With .UluHtratioiia Ly Joseph Blight. Third Series. 8vo, pp. viii, aud 200, 

. , cilodi. .1S(S4. Gs. 

. BOY ENGINEERS. -- Sen under Lukin. 

BOYD, — N AoXnanda ; oiyJ'he Joy of the Snalce "World, A Buddhiafc Dr.'inia in Five 
Acts. '■J'j.tiiE.Jiitnd into lOn^liE^li Trose, witli Ksplinmtory FToLcs, from tiro Sanskiit 
of rSu-ifursha-Dcvii. By I'uliiier Boyd, B.A., Ciunbridge, "With an Iiirroductiou 
by Professor Cowell. Crown Sva, pp. xvt. and 100, cloth. 1872. l-s. Gd. 

BEADSHA'W.— B. Bkadsii.vw’h Dictionauy of Bathino Pdaoks and Cmmatio 
Higali’II .tlEsoirrs, hl'ucb tlevisod and Considerably Enlarged. 'With a Map in 
Eleven Oolonrs. Third Edition, Small Crown 8vo, pp. ixxviii. :uid 804, cloth, 
IHS-l. 2«. Gd. 

BEENTANO.— On thb Histohy AND Devedopjient of Ciups, and the Omgin op 
TBAlJls-UNrONS. P>y latjo Breiitano, of Aseluiifejiburg-, Bavaria, Doctor Juris 
Uiriusquo ot Philosophia!. 1. The Origin of Gild.s. 2. Bcligious (or Social) 

; Gilds. 8. Town-Gilds or Gild-Mercliauts, 4. Craft-Gilds. 5, Trade- Onions, 

1870. 08. Cd. 

BBETSCHNEIDEE.— -Eakuy' Euhopean Behe.vkoiies into the Ploha op China. 
By E. Bretacliiieider, M.D,, Physician of the Russian Legation at Peking. Demy 
8vo, PI), iv. and 194, sewed. 1881. 7s. Gd. 

BBETSCHNEIDEE.— Botanicon SiNICUM. Notes on Chinese Botany, from Native 
and ■Western Sources. By E. Bretschneider, M.D. Crown 8vo,pp.' 22S, wrapper, 
1882. IGs. 6d. , 

ERETTE.— French Examination Papers set at the University of London from 
1839 TO 1871. Arranged and edited by the Rev. P. H. Ernest Brette, B.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 278, cloth. 3s. 6d.; interleaved, 4s. Gd. 

I EEITISH MUSEUM.— List of Pubuications of the Trustees of the British 
|. Mobeum, on application. 

) BE-0"WN;— The Dervishes ; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. Brown, 

1 Secretary aud Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of America at Con- 

• stautinople. Crown 8vo, pp. viii, aud 41(5, cloth, with 24 Illustrations. 3868. 143. 

I BRO'VYN.— Sanskrit Prosody AND Numerical Symbols Explained. By Charles 

* Pliil?p Brown, M.ll.A.S,, Author of aTelngu Dictionary, Gnuumar, &c.. Professor 

I of Telugii in the University of London, Svo, pp. viii. and 5G, cloth. 1SG9. 3s. Gd. 

IJBO'WNE.- lIOw TO USE THE OPHTHALMOSCOPE; being Elementary Instruction in 
Oirhfclialinoscopy. Arranged for the u.so of Students. By Edgar A. Browne, Sur- 
geon to the Liverjiool Eye and Ear Iiifinnury, &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
p)p, xi, and 1U8, with 3ft Figures, cloth. 1883. 3.s, Gd. 
wBE.O'W'NE, — A BXnoIli Primicb, in Roman Character. By J. F. "Browne, B.C.S. 
Crown 8vc), up. 32, cloth, 1881. 2s. 

B"R0"W"NE.— A Hindi Primer in Rom.vn Ciiahacteu. By J- E. Browne, B.C.S. / 
Crown 8vo, pp. 3G, cloth. 1882, 2s. 6d. 

EEO‘WNE,--An Uriya IhtfMER in Roman Cjiabactbr. By J. F. Browne, B.C.S. 
Crown Si'D, i)p. 32, cloth, 1882, 2s. Gd, 

BROWNING SOCIETY’S PAPERS.— Derny Svo, wrappers. 1881-84. Part I., pp. 
11(5. 10.3. Bibliography of Robert Browning from 1S33-S1. Part If., pp. 142. 
10.S. Part III., pp. 1(58. 10s. Part 1V>, pp. 148. 10a. Part V. 10s. 
BROWNING’S POEMS, Illu.strations TO, 4to, boards. Parts I. and II. 10s, each. 
EEUNNOW.— -Nee Sohefpel, 

BRUNTON. — Map of Japan. See under Japan. 
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BUDGE.— -Abcitaic Classics. Assyrian Texts ; being Extracts from the Annals of 
Sluiluianescr II., Sennaclierih, and Assur-Bani-Pal. "With Philological Notes. By 
Ernest A. Bmlge, B.A., M.R.A.S., A-ssyrian Exhibitioner, Ghrist’a College, 
Cambridge. Small 4 to, pp. viii. and 44, cloth. 1880. 7s. Cd. 

BUDGE. — Histokt 01’ Esarhaddoh. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

BUNYAN,— SCENE.S PIIOM the PiLCTvlM’a Pbogbess. l?y. .11. B. Rutter. 4to, pp. 
142, boards, leather back. 1882. 5s. 

BURGESSs- 

Aiich/EOLOGtcal Survey OP “Westebm India : — 

Report op the Fir.st Season’s Operations in the Belgam and Kaeadi 
Districts. January to May 1874. By James Burgess, E.R.G.S. 'With 6t'> 
Photographs and Lithographic Plates. P«,oyal 4fco, pp. viii. and 4.5; half 
bound. 1875. £2, 2.s. 

Report on the Antiquities op K.^thi.awad and Kachh, being the result of 
the Second Season '.s Operations of the Arclueological Survey of \Yestern 
India, 1874-75. By Jame.s Burgess, F.R.G.S. Royal 4to, pp. x. and 242, 
.with 74 Plates; half hound, 1876. £3,33. 

Report on the Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad Dlstbicts, in 
the Territories of His Highness the Nizam of Haiderabad, being the re.sult 
of the Thii-d Season’s Operations of the Archieological Survey of Western 
India, 3875-76. By James Burgess, F.E.G.S., M.R.A.S., Apclueological Sur- 
veyor and Reporter to Government, 'Western India. Royal 4to, pp.' viii. and 
138, with 63 Photographic Plates ; half bound. 1878; £2,28. 

Repoet on the Buddhist Cave Temples and their •, 

Inscriptions; containing 'Views, Plans, Sections, and 
Elevation of Facades of Cave Temples ; Drawings of 
Arcbitectural and Mythological Sculptures ; Facsimiles 
of Inscriptions, &c. ; with Descriptive and Explanatory 
Text, and Translations of Inscriptions, &c., &c. By 


X. and 140, with 86 Plates and 'IVoodcuts ; half-houru 
Report on Eluba Cave Temples, and the Brahmasi- 
CAL and Jaina Cave.s in W'estebn India. By James 
Burgess, LL.D., F.R.G.S., &c. Royal 4to, pp. viii, 
and 90, with 66 Plates and Woodcuts ; halfrbound. 


)2Vols. 1883. £6, 6s. 


—The Buitish Euema Gazetteer. Compiled by Major H. R. Spearman, 
under the direction of the Government of India. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 764 and 878, 
with 11 Photographs, cloth. 1880. £2, 10s. 

BURMA. — Histoby oe. See Triibner’s Oriental Serie.8, page 70. 

EUBNE.— Shkopshibk Folk-Lore. • A Sheaf of Gleanings. Edited by Charlotte S. 
Burne, from the Gollpctions of Georgina F. Jackson. .Part I. liemy Svo, pp. 
XYi.-176, wrapper. 1883. 7s. Gd. 

BURNELL.— Elemest.s op South Indian Pala?ography, from the Fourth to the 
Seventeenth Century A.D., being an Introduction to the Study of South Indian 
Inscriptions and MSS. By A. 0. Burnell. Second enlarged and improved 
Edition. 4io, pp. xiv. and 148, Map and 35 Plates, cloth. 1878. £2, 12s. 6d. 

BURNELL.— A Classified Index to the Sakskeit MSS. in the Palace at 
Tanvore. Prepared for the Madras Government. By A. 0. Rurnell, Ph.D., &o., 
ka. 4to, stiff wrapper. Part I., pp. iv.-SO, 'V'cdic and Technicai Literature. 
Part II., pp. iv.-SO, Philosophy and Law. Part III., Drama, Epics, Purauas, and 
Zantras; Indices; 1879. lO.s. each. 

BURNEY.— The Young Seaman’s Manual and Rigger’s Guide. By Commander 
O. Burney, R.N., F.R.G.S. Sixth Edition, Revised and corrected. Approved 
by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Crow’u Svo. pp. xxxviii. and 592, 
cloth. 'lYith 200 Illustrations and 16 Sheets of Signals. 1878. 7s. 6d. 
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BUETON.— Hasbbook por Ovhrrawd Expeditions ; being an English Edition of the 
“l‘rn,irio Travclier,” a Ilandbook for Overhuid Expeditions. With Illustration.s 
and Itineraries of the Eriucipal lloutes between the Mississippi and the racidc, 
and a Map. By Captain 11. B. Maroy (now General and Chief of the Staff, .Arnsy 
of the Totomac). Edited, with. Notes, by Captain Bichard F. Bnrtou. Crown 
8vo, pp. 270, uuineroufcIW'oodcuts, Itiiierarie.s, and Map, cloth. 1803. 6s. Od. 

BUTLEE. — Ekewhon ; or, Over the llange. By Samuel Butler. Seventh Edition. 
Crow)i 8vo, pp. xii, and 2-1-1, cloth. 1884. 5s. 

EUTIiER., — The Fair HAV.i5N. A Work in Defence of the Miraculous Element in 
Our Lord's Mini.stry upon Earth, both as against nationalistic Inipugners and 
certain Orthodox Defenders. By the late John Pickard Owen. AVith a hlernoiv 
of the Author by William Bickerateth Owen. By Samuel Butler. Second Edi- 
tion. Derny 8vo, pp. x, and 2-18, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

BlITLEE. — Lii’R AND Habit. By Samuel Butler. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 
pp. s, and 308, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

BITTLEE,— Evolution, Old and New ; or, The Tiieories of Buffon, Dr. Erasmus 
J.larwin, and Lamarck, as compared with that of Mr. Charles Darwin. By Samuel 
Butler. Secmiid Edition, with an Appendix and Index. Crown Svo, pm xii. and 
430, cloth. 1882. 10s. tkl. 

BUTLER. — (jNCONvSCTOua Memoev : A Comparison between the Theory of Dr. Ewald 
llering, Professor of Physiology at the University of Prague, and the “ Philosophy 
of the Unconscious ” of Dr. Edward von Hartmann. With Translations from these 
Authors, and Preliminary Chapters hearing on “Life and Habit,” “Evolution, 
New' and Old,” and Mr. Charles Darwin’s edition of Dr. Krause’s “Erasmus 
Darwin,” By Samuel Butler, Crown Svo, pp. viii, and 288, cloth, 1880. 7s. Od. 

BUTLER.— Alps and Sanctuaries op Piedmont and the Canton Ticino. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated by Charles Gogin, H. F. Jones, and the Author. Ey Samuel 
Butler. Foolscap 4to, pp. viii. and 376, cloth. 1882. 21s. 

BUTLER.— Selections from hib Previous AFokks, with Remarks on Mr. G. J. 
Romanos’ recent work, “Mental Evolution in Animals,” and “A Psalm of 
Montreal, ” By Samued Butler, Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 326, cloth. 3884. 7n. 6d. 

BUTLER,— The Spanish Teacher and Colloquial Phrase-Book. An Ea,sy and 
AOTeable Method of acquiring a Speaking Knowledge of the Spanish Language. 
ByM''rancia Butler. Fcap. Svo, pp. xviii. and 240, half-roan. 2.s. 6d. 

BUTLER.— IT UNO AiuAN Poems and Fables for English Readers. Selected and 
Translated by E, D. Butler, of the British Museum ; with Illustrations by A. G. 
Butler. FoolscaxJ, pp. vi. and 88, limp cloth. 1877. 2s. 

BUTLER.— The Legend op the Wondrous Hunt. By John Arany. With a few 
Miscellaneous Pieces and Folk-Songs. Tmnslated from the Magyar by E. D, 
Butler, F.ILG.S. Ciwn Svo, i)p, viii. and 70. Limp cloth. 2s. Cd. 

CAITHNESS. — LiccTOREa on Popular and Sctentipio Soiliegts. By the Earl of 
Oiuthnesa, F.R.S. Delivered at various times and places. Second enlarged 
Edition. Crown Svo, pin 174, cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 

CALCUTTA REVIEW.— Selegtions FROM Nos, I.-XXXVII. os. each. 

CALUER.— The Coming Era. By A. Calder, Officer of the Legion of 'Honour, and 
Author of “ The Man of the Future.” Svo, jjp. 422, cloth. 1879. 10.s, 6d. 

CALDWELL.— A Comparative Grammar of the Dbavidian or South Indian 
Family of Languages. By the Rov. R. Caldwell, 'LL. D. A second, corrected, 
and enl.'irged Edition. Demy Svo, pp. 804, cloth. 1875. 283. 

CALENDARS OF STATE PAPERS, .List on application. 

CALL.— Reverberations, Revised. W'ith a chapter from My Autobiography, 
By "VV, hi, W. Call, M.A., Cambridge, Author of “Lyra Hellenica” ami 
“ Golden Histories.” Crown Svo, pp, viiL and 200, cloth. 1875. 43. 6d, 
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CALLAWAY. -NOKSEnT TALES, TnARlTiOKS, AND Htstokies 
tijcir own woi’ds, with a Translation into English, and Notes. 


OP THE ZOLTJB. 
lij tl'.e llev. Can 


Callaway, M.D. VoL I., 8vo, pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. 18()8. ItJs. 

CALLAWAY.— The Eeltgioos System oe the Amazulu. 

Part I. — Unkulunkulu ; or. The Tradition of Creatitn as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a Transla- 
tion into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. Svo, pxn 
128, sewed. 18C8. 4s. 

Piirt IL— Ainatongo ; or, Aueestor-Worship as existing among the Aniaznln, in 
their own words, witli a Tran.shitinn into English, and Notes. By the llev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4s. 

Part III. — Izinyanga Zokuhuia,; or. Divination, as existing among the ATuaznln, 
in their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the llev. 
Canon Callaway, M.I). Svo, iij). 150, .sewed. 1870. 4s, 

Part IV. --On Medical Magic and "Witchcraft. Svo, pp. 40, sewed, Is. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY (Tkansacttons), Yol. I., from 1872-1880. 
Svo, pp. xvi.-420, wrapper. 1881. 15s. Yol. II., for 1881 and 1882. Svo, pp. 
viii .-286, wrapper. 1883. 12s. 

CAMERINI. — L’Eco Italiano ; a Practical Guide to Italian Conversation. By E. 
Camerini. With a Vocabuhiry. 12mo, pp. 98, cloth. 1860. 4s. Gd. 

CAMPBELL.— The Gospel op the Woeed’.s Dhhne Order, By Dougks Camp- 
bell, New Edition. Revised. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 364, clotli. 1877. 43, 6d, 

CANDID Examination op Theism. By Physicus. Post 8vo, pp. xviii. and 198, 
cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

CANTICTJM CANTICORUM, reproduced in facsimile, from the Soriverius copy in the 
British Museum. AVith an Historical and Bibliograpliical Introduction by I. Ph. 
Berjeau. Polio, pp. 36, with 16 Tables of Illustrations, vellum. 1860. 412, 2s. 

CAEEY.— The Past, the Present, and the Puthre. By H. C, Carey. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. 474, cloth. 1856. lO-s. 6d. " 

CARLETTI,— History op the Conquest op Tonis. Translated by J. T. Oarletti, 
Crown Svo, pp. 40,. cloth. 1883. 2s. 6d, 


CARNEGY.— Notes on the Land Tenures / 
India. ByP. Carnegy. Crown Svo, pp. viii 


s'D Revenue Ak.sessments op ITppee 
and 136, and form.s, cloth. 1874, Cs. 


CATHERINE II., Memoirs of the Empress, lYritten by herself. With a Preface 
by A. Herzen. Trans, from the Preneh. 12n;io, ppn xvi, and 352, bds. 1859, -i 
: 7s.'6d. 

GATLIN. — 0-Kee-Pa, A Religious Ceremony ; and other Cu.stoms of the Mandans. 
By George Catlin. ^Vith 13 coloured Illustrations. Small 4to, pp. vi. and 52, 
cloth, 1867. 14s. 

,CATLIN.—The Lifted and Subsided Rooks op America, with their InSuence oh 
tlie Oeeiinie, Atmospheric, and Land Currents, and the Distribution of Races. 
By George Catlin. With 2 Maps. Or. Svo, pp. xii. and 238, cloth. 1870. Os. 6d. 

CATLIN.— Shut your Mouth .vkd SxVVE your Life. By George Gatlin, Author of 
“ Notes of Travels amongst the North American Indians,” &.c. , kc. lYith 29 Illus- 
trations from Drawings by the Author. Eighth Edition, considerably enlarged. 
Crown Svo, pp, lOG, cloth. 1882. 23. Gd. 

CAXTON.— The Biography and Typography op. Sec Blades. 
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’ CAXTON CELEBRATION, 1877.— CATAiiOaiiE ov THE Loan" CoEEEC'froN OF Anti- 

QPITIEK, CuUIOril'l'IE.S, AND ArmANOES CONNECTEC WH THE AET OE rMNTIHG. 

Edited liy G. .Enllen, F.B. A. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 472, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

GAZELLES.— Outline oe the EvoLUTiON-PniEOSOHHT. By T)v. W. E. Gazelles, 
Traobliited from the Ercueh by the Rev. 0. B. Froth ing'h am. Crown 8vo, im. 
inC, cluth. 1870. 3s. (]>. 

CESNOLA.— BaeahI-VTA (Cyprus). The History, Treasures, and Autirputies of Sa- 
lamia in the Lslaml of Cyprus. By A. Palma ili Oesuola, F.S.A., ka. With an 
liitrofluotion by B. Bii-ch, Esq,, D.G.L., LL.D., Keeper of the Esryptian ami Ori- 

• cidal Aiitiiiuities in tliu British Museum. Royal 8vo, pp. xlviii. and S'do, with 
tipwards of 700 Ulaatrations and Map of Ancient Cyprus, cloth. ]S,S2. 31s, (Id. 

CHALMERS,— BTUEcn'imiJ OH CuiNKSK OiiARACTEBa, under 300 .Primary Femua 
after the Shwoh-wau, 100 A.D., ami the Phonetic Shwoli-waii, 1S3;!, By J. 
Ohahners, M.A., LL.B., A.B, Demy 8v'o, pp. x. and 200, with two plates, limp 
cloth, 1882. 12.S. fid. V ^ ■ 

CHAMBERLAIN.— Til K Ci,asstcap PoETiiT op the Japanese. By Basil Hall 
Gliiimberlaiu, Author of “Yeigo Pleukuku, Ichirau,” Post 8vo, np. xii and 228 
cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN,— Chloeoeoem and other An.estiietics : Their History and Use dur- 
ing Childbirth. By John Chapman, M.D. 8vo, pp. 51, sewed. 18,50. Is. 

CHAPMAN.— Diarehce A and Choleea : Their Nature, Origin, and Treatment 
through the Agency of the Nervous Wystoni. By John Chapman, M.D,, 
3I.R.C.P.,M.R.O.B. 8vo,pp.xix. ami 248, cloth. 7s. Gd. 

CHAPMAN. — Medical CHAiiiTy : its Abuses, and liow to Remedy them. By John 
Ohapinan, M.'D. 8vo, pp. viii. and 108, cloth. 1874. 2s. Gd, 

CHAPMAN,— Sea-Sickness, and how to Prevent it. An Explanation of its 
Nature and Successful Treatment, through the Agency of the Nervoms System, 
by means of the Spinal Ice Bug ; with an introduction on the General Princijdes 
of Nouro-Tliei'upeutics. By John Chupmau, M.D., M.R.C.P., M.B.C.S. Second 
Edition, 8vo, pp. viii. and 112, cloth, 1868, 3s. 

CHAPTERS ON OIIEISTIAN CATnOLlciTY. By a Clergyman. 8vo, pp. 282, cloth. 

' 1878, 5b. 

CHAErTABALI (The), or, Instructive Biography. By I.svarachandra Vidyasa- 
gara, Witli a Vocabulary of .-ill the Words occurring in the Texi. By J, F. 
Blumhardt, Bengal Lecturer at the University College, Loudon ^ ami Teacher of 
Bengali for tiie Cambridge University. 12nio, pp. 174, cloth. 1884, 5s. The 
Vocabulary only, 2s. Gd. 

GHARNOCK.—A 0 lossauy of the Essex Dialect. By Richard Stephen Charuoclc, 
Ph.D., F.S.A. Fciip., ]ip. xii. and 64, cloth. 1880. 3.S. Gd. 

**GHARNOOK. — PntENOMlNA ; or, The Etymology of the Principal Christian Names 
of Great Britain ’.and Ireland. By R. S. Chtirnock, Ph.D., ILS.A. Crown 8vo, 
pp.:xvi. and 128, cloth. 1882. Gs. 

OHATTOPADHyAYA,--TiiE Yatkas; or, The Popular Drama-s of Bengal. By N. 
Cimtfcopadhyaya. Post 8vo, pp. 50, wrapper, 1882. 2s. 

CHAUCER SOCIETY.— .Suhscription, two guineas per annum. List of Publication, s 

: on applioation. , 

CHILDERS.— A Pali-Enulish BlOTTONAiiY, with Sanskrit Equivalents, and with 
numerous Quotations, E.xtracts, and References. Compiled by Robert Cicsar 
Oliilders, late of the Ceylon Civil »Servico. Imperial Svo, double colurnn,s, iqt, 
G48, cloth. 1875. A'3, 3 .s. 

CHILDERS.— -The jMAHAi’AitiNiBBANAStJTTA 01? the Sutta Pitaka. The Pali Text. 
Edited by the late Professor K. 0. Childers. 8vo, pp. 72, limp clotli. 1878. 5a, 
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CHINTAMON.--A COMMENTART ON THE TEST OE THE FlHAGAVAn-GlTX ; or, The ’ 
Bincourse between Kbrishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters A Sanskrit Duloso- 
Poem. With a few Introductory Pajiera. By Hurrycliund Chiutamon, 
Political Asent to H. H. the Guicowar Mulhar Rao Maluirajah of Baroda. I’ost 
8 Vo, pp. 118, cloth. 1874. 6s. 

CHSONICLES AND MEaioHTAE.s OF Great Britain and Ireland dcrikg the. 
AIiDDfjE Ages. List on aj»plieation. 

CLARE. — Meghadeta, the Cloud Messenger. Poem of Kalidasa. Translated 
by the late lie V. T. Clark, M, A. Fcap. 8vo, pp. (54, wrapper. 1882. la. 

CLARK,— A Forecast op the Religion of the FuTDitE. Bein^' .Short Es-says on 
some important Questions in Religiouis Philosophy, By W. W. Clark. "Post 
Svo, pp. xii. and 238, cloth. 1879. 3s. 6d. 

CLARKE.— Ten Great RF.LlGrONS : An Essay in Comparative Tiieology. By Janus 
Freeman Clarke. Demy 8vo, pip. x, and 528, cloth. 1871. 15s. 

CLARKE. — Ten Great RELlGfoN.sl. Part TL, A Comparison of all Religiori-s. By 
J. F. Clarke. Demy 8vo, pp, xxviii.-414, cloth. 1883, 10s. 6d, 

CLARKE.-— The Earlv History of the Mediterr.anean Pofulation.'?, &.e., in 
their Migrations and Settlements. Illu.strated from Autonomous Coins, Gems, 
Inscriptions, &o. By Hyde Clarke. 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1882. 6s. 

CLATJSEWITZ.— O.N War. By G encral Carl von Clausewitz. Translated by Colonel 
J. J. Graham, from the third German Edition. Three volumes complete in one. 
Fcap 4to, double columns, pp. xx. and 564, with Portrait of the author, cloth. 
1873. 10s. 6d. 

COKE. — Creeds op the Day : or, Collated Opinions of Reputable Thinkers. By 
Henry Coke, In Three Series of Letters. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, pp. 302-324, 
cloth. 1883. 21s, 

OOLEBROOKE.™ The Life and Miscellaneous Es.say.s of Henry Thosias Cole- 
Erooke. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P. 3 vols. 
Vol. I. The Life. Demy 8vo, pp, xii. an<i 492, with Portrait and Map, cloth. 
1873. 14s. Vols, II. and III. The Essays. A new Edition, with Notes by E. 

B. Cowell, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 544, and x. and 520, cloth. 1873. 28s. ^ 

GOLENSO. — Natal Sermons. A Series of Discourses Preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St Peter’s. Maritzburg. By the rjglit Rev. John William Colenso, 
D.D., Bishop of Natal. 8vo, pp. viii. and 373, cloth. 1866. 73. Cd. The Second 
Series, Crown 8vo, cloth. 1868. 5s. 

COLLINS.— A Grammar and Lkxioon of the Hebrew Language, Entitled Sefer 
Hassoh.am. By Rabbi Moseh Ben Yit.shak, of England. Edited from a M^. in 
the Bodleian Library of O.xford, and collated with a MS. in the Imperi.al Library 
of St. Petersburg, with Addition.s .and Corrections, by G. W, Collins, M.A. Deray 
4to, pp. 112, wrapi>er. 1882. 7 b, 6d. 

OOLYMBIA.— Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth. 1873, 5 h, 

“ The book is amu.sing as well as clever." — AlhetKcmn. “ Many exceedingly humorous pas 

sages.”— PwfiJic Opinion, “ Deserve.s to be read.'’ — Scotsman. “Neatly done.”— fi'rap/n'c. 

“ Very amusing'.’’ — Uvaminer, 

COMTE.— The Catechism of Positive Religion : Translated from the French of 
Auguste Comte. By Richard Congreve. Second Edition. Revi.sod and Corrected, 
and conformed to the Secoud French Edition of 1874. Crown Svo, pp. 316, cloth, 
1833. 2s. Cd. 

COMTE.— The Eight Ciboulabs of Augobte Comte, Tr.ansi.ated from the French, 
under the auspices of E. Congreve. Fcap. Svo, pp. iv. and 90, cloth. 188£ Is. 6d. 
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COMTE. —riiKnMiif.MiY Disrot’rpis on thf, Positive Spirit. Prefixed to rf.e 
“ Traild riiiloso]iliiqiie d’Asln.nomic Populaiie.'’ By M. Axiguste Ccaii^o. 
TranKlaieu by "W. M. "VV. Call, M.A., Camb. Crown 8vo, pp. lo4," cloth. 

" 2s.' (id. ' 

COMTE.— The Porittve PHiLOsornY op Atjgiigte Comte, Translated andeonclensed 
by Harriet hlnrtiiican, ‘-i vols. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth. Vol. 1., m>. itxiv. 
and 400 ; Vol. 11., iip. xiv. and 408. 1873. 25i5. 

CONGREVE. -Tiiio Uoman Emi-iue OP tub AYkht. Four Leeturea delivered at the 
i’hilo.'ioplnoiil Iiustitution, Edinburgh, February 1855, by EicharJ Congrovo, M.A. 
Si'o, pp. I7f), cloth. 1855. 4.s, 

CONGREVE. — Eijzaketu op lilNfUANn. Two Lectures delivered at the Philosophi- 
cal Institu Lion, Edinburgh, January 1S62. By Richard Congreve, ISmo, pp. 114, 
sewed. 1802. 2s. fid. 

CONTOPOULOS. - A Lexicon op Modern CRi-m-ENGuau and Engijsh Modern 
Greek. By N. Contopoubw. Part 1. Modern Greek-English, Part IT, English 
Modern Greek. 8vo, pp. 4G0 and 582, cloth. 1877. 27s." 

CONWAY. — The Sacred Anthorogy ; A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. Collected 
and Edited by Monoure 1), Conway. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. aud480, 
cloth. 1876. 12s. 

CONWAY, — Idols and Ideal,?. AYith an Essay on Christianity. By Moncure D. 
Conway, M. A., Author of “The Eastern Pilgrimage,” &;c. Crown 8vo, pp, 352, 
cloth. 1877. 4s. 

CONWAY. —Emerson at Home and Abroad, See English and Foreign Philoso- 
pliical Library. 

CONWAY. —Travels in South Kensington. By M. D, Conway, Illustrated. 
Svo, pp. 234, olotb. 18vS2. 12s. 

CosTEwra,— The 8outh Konsinglon Musouin— Decorative Art and Arcbitoctnre in Enghmd 
—Bedford Park. 

COOMARA SWAMY.— The Dathavansa ; or. The History of the Tooth Belie of 
Gotainn Bnddlia, in P.-di ver.se. Edited, with an EnglEli Translation, by Mutu 
Goomara Swiuny, F.ILA.S. Demy Svo, pp. 174, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. English 
Translation. With Note.?, pp. 100. Os. 

COOMARA SWAMY.— SuTTA Nipaxa ; or, Dialogues and Disconrses of Gotam.a 
Bnddha (2300 years old). Translated from the original Pali. With Notes ami 
Intnaductimi. By Mutu Coomara Swainy, F.B. A.,S. Crown 8vo, pp. -vxxvi. and 
160, cloth. 1874. O.?. 

COPARCENERS (The) : Being the Adventures of Two Heiresse-s. Grown Svo. 
CORNELIA. A Novel. Post Svo, pp. 250, boards. 18(53, Is. Cd. 

COTTA,— Geoi.ggV and Hihtory. A Popular Exposition of all that i.s knmvn of the 
Earth and its Inluihitants in Pre-historio Time.s. By Eoruliard Von Cott;i, Pro- 
fessor of Geology at the Academy of Mining, Freiberg in Baxony, 12mo, p}>. 
iv, and 84, cloth. 1805. 2.s, 

COUSIN, — The Philosgi'IIY of Kant, Lectures by Victor Comsin. Translated from 
the French. I’o which is .added a Biographical and Critical Sketch of Kanf.s 
Life and Writings. By A. G. Henderson. Large ijost Svo, pp. xciv, and 104, 
cloth. 18(54, 6s. . 

COUSIN. — -ELEMia'TS OE Psychology ; included in a Critical E.xaminat.ion of Locke’s 
Essa-y on the Human' Understanding, and in additional pieces. Translated from 
the French of Victor Cousin, with an Introduction and Notes. By Caleb B. 
Henry, D.D. Fourth improved Edition, revised according to the Author's last 
corrections. Grown Svo, pp. 5(58, cloth. 1871. 8s. 

COWELL.- A Bhokt iNTimnncTioK to the ORniN.\RT Prakrit of the Sanskrit 
Bkama.?. With a List of Common Irregular Prdkrit Words. By E. B. Cowell, 
I'rcfessor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge, and Hon. LL.D. of the 
University of Edinburgh. Crown Svo, pp. 40, limp cloth. 1875. Js. 6d. 
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COWELL.— PKAKraTA-PliAK ASA; or, Tho Prakrit Gratinnar of Yararuclii, with tlip 
Oommo7itar.v (Manoz"unfi),of Bliamaha; the first complete Eilition of the Original 
Text, with various Readings from a collection of Six MSS. in the Bodleian Liln-ary 
at Oxford, and the Libraries of the lloyal Asiatic Society and the East India 
House ; with Copious Notes, an English Translation, and Index of Pndcrit WordSj 
to which is prefixed an Easy Introduction to Prak-jit Grammar. By Edward 
Byles Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Professor of Sanslcrib at CJambridge. 
New Edition, with New Preface, Additions, and Ct)rreLitions. Second Issue. 
8vo, pp. xxxi. and 204, cloth. 1808. 14.s. 

COWELL.— The Sarvaeabsana Samgeaha. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

COWLEY.— Poems. By Percy Tunnicliil Cowley. Demy Svo, pp. 104, cloth. 

1881. 03. 

CRAIG.— The Irish Land Labour Question, Illustrated in the Hi.story of Eala- 
hine and Oo-oiiex-afcive Eariuing. By E. T. Craig. Crown Svo, ^ip. xii. and 202, 
cloth. 1882. 2s. Ud. Wrappers, 2s. 

CEANBROOK. — OlUJDlBii.rA ; or, Discour-ses on Questions of Christian Faith. By 
the llev. James Cranbrook, Edinburgh. Eeissue, Post Svo, pp, iv. and IfiU, 
cloth. 1868. 8s, 6d. 

CEANBROOK— The Founders OP Christianity; or, Discourses upon the Origin 
of the Christian Religion. By the Rev. James Cranbrook, Edinburgh. Post Svo, 
pp. xii. and 324. 1868. 6s, 

CRAVEN.— The Popular Dictionary in English and Hindustani, and Hindu- 
stani AND English. With a Number of Useful Tables. Compiled by the 
Rev. T. Craven, M.A. ISrao, pj). 430, cloth. 1881. 3s. fid. . 

CRAWFORD.— Recollections op Travel in New Zealand and Australia. By 
James Coutts Crawford, F,G.,S., Resident Magistrate, Wellington, &o., ike. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Svo, pp. xvi. and 468, cloth. 1880. iSs. 

CROSLAND,— Apparitions ; An Essay explanatory of Old Facts and a NewTheoiy, 
To which are added Sketches and Adventures. By Newton Crosland. Crown Svo, 
p|). viii. and 166, cloth. 1873. 2s. Gd, 

CROSLAND.— Pith : Essays and Sketches Grave and Gay, with some Verses 
and Illustrations. By Newton Crosland. Crown 8vo, pp. 310, cloth, 1881. 5s. 

CROSLAND. — The New Principia; or, The Astronomy of the Future. AmE-ssay 
Explanatory of a Rational System of the Univer.so. By N. Crosland, Author of 
“ Pith,” &c. Foolscap 8vo, pp. S3, cloth limp elegant, gilt edges. 1884. 2s. fid. 

CROSS, — Hesperxdes. The Occupations, Relaxations, and Aspirations of a Life. 
By Lauiicelot Cross, Author of “ Characteristics of Leigh Hunt,” “ Brandon 
Tower,” *' Business,” &c. Demy Svo, xd’- iv.-486, cloth. iS33. 10«. 6d. 

CUMMINS,— A Gra-mmab op the Old Friesio Language. By A. H. Cummins, 
A.M. Crown Svo, lip. X. and 76, cloth. 1881. 3s. fid. 

CUNNINGHAM.— The Ancient Geography op India. I. The Buddhist Period, 
including the Campaigns of Alexander and the TravcLs of Hwon-Thsang, By 
Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Roth'cd). Witli 
13 SlajiR. Svo, i>p. XX. and 590, cloth. 1870. El, Ss. 

CUNNINGHAM, — The ,Stiti’A of Bhabhut ; A Buddhist Monument ornamented witli 
numerous Sculptures illustrative of Buddhist Legend :md History iii the I'liird 
Century B-Cf. l>y Alexander Cunningham, C.S.L, O.I.E., Maj.-Gen., R.E. (B.R.), 
Dir. -Gen. Arehteol. Survey of India. Pmyal Svo, i>p. viii. and 144, with 57 1‘iatcs, 
cloth. 1879. £3, 3s. 

CUNNINGHAM.— Arc JTiEOLOGic.AL Survey op India. Reports from 1862-80. By 
A. Cunniugharn, C.S.L, C.I.E., Major-General, ll.E. (Bengal Retired), Director- 
General, Arehmological Survey of India. AVith numerous Plate, s, cloth, Vols. I.- 
XI. 10s. each. (Except Vols. VII., VIII., and IX., and also Vols. XU. to 
XVm., which are 12s. each.) 
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CUSHMAN. --(jiiAiif.OTTE CuaHMAN: Her Tjetters and Memories of her Life, 
Jvliteil hy lier Mend, Ifmiiia Sicbbins. Square 8vo, pp. viii, ami o08 clocjj. 
With Portrait and lilnstratiuns. 1879. 12s. Gd. 

GUST.--L.\xauA(;i:s of tuk East Indies. See Triibner’s Oi'ientul Series. 

CUST.- Linguistic and OuiKm'Al- Essays. See TrulniePs Oriental Series. 

GUST, — I.ANGITAOES OF i&RiCA. See Triibnor’s Oriental Sorie.s-. 

GUST.- PiCTOiiKS (»F iNnrAN Life, .Sketclied with the Pen from 1S;12 to ISST. Ly 
U. X. Oust, late I.O.S., Hon. See. lioyul Asiatic Society. Crown 8vo, np. s, and 
I! IG, cloth. With Maps. ISBl. 7s. Gd. 

DANA, • -A Text-Book of GRynoGY, designed for Schools and Academies. By James 
J). Dana, LLJ)., I’rofu.ssor of Geology, &o., at Yale C’oliego. lllusirated. Crown 
Svo, p|). :vi. and 354, cloth. 1876. 10s, 

DANA. — Manuau of Geology, treating of the Principles of the Sinence, with special 
iteferenco to American Goologieal History; for the use of Colleges, Academiii,s, 
and Schools of Science. By James L), Haim, LL.J). Jllustraieil by a Chari of the 
World, and over One Thousand Pigures. 8vo, pp, xvi. and 800, and Chart, cl. 21s. 

DANA.— The Geological Story Briefly Told. An introdnetion to Geology for 
the General Jteader and for Beginners in the Science. ByJ. D. Dana, LL.I). 
'lllmstrutod. 12mo, pj), xii. and 264, cloth. 7s. Gd. 

DANA.— A SixsTiai OF Mineralogy. Descriptive Mineralogy, comprising the most 
Kocent Hi-scoveries, By J. D. Dana, aided by G. J, Brush. Pift.Ii Edition, re- 
written and enlarged, and illustrated with ujnvard.s of GOO Woodcuts, with three 
Appeudi.KCS aud Corrections, llojnil Svo, pp. .xlviii, and 892, cloth, T2, 2s. 

DANA.— A Text Book of Mineralogy. With an Extended Treatise on Crystallo- 
giTiiiliy and Physical Miaoralogy. By E. S. Dana, on the Plan and with tlie 
Oo-operation of l*i'ofts,sor J. D. Dana. 'I'liird Edition, revised. Over 800 Wood- 
cuts aud 1 Coloured I’lale. 8vo, pp, viii, and 480, cloth. 1879, 18s, 

.©.ANA.— Manual of Minrilvlogy and Lithology; Ooutaining the Elements of 
the Sciunce of Minerals and Kooks, for the U.-ai of tlie Practical Mineralogi.st and 
Geologist, and for instruction in SchooLs and Gollege.s. By J. D. Dana. Fourtii 
Edition, rearranged and rewritten. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. Oixiwu 
8vo, pp, viii. ami 474, cloth. 1882. 7a. Gd. 

DAEWIN.- CriARLKH Darwin; A Paper coiitrihuted to the Trnn.saetioji.s of the 
Sl’U'opshire; Archi-oological Society. By Edward Woodall. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Post 8vci, pp. iv.-C4, cloth. i8iS4. lls. Gd. 

DATES AND Data IBcl.vi’ing to JIeligious Anthropology and Birlicai, Arum-l- 
uLOGY. (Prinneval Period. ) Svo, pp. viii. aud lOG, cloth. 1876. .os. 

DAUDET.—LF/n'Eiis from my Mill. Prom the Pronch of Alphonse Daudet, by 
Mary Corey. Pcap, 8v'o, pp. IGO. 1880. tdoth, 3,s.; hoards, 2.s. 

DAVIDS. -BuniJiiisT Birth BtohjE-S. See TrLtbner’.s Oriental Series. 

DAVIES. - Hinou PlilLOSorilY. 2 vols. See Triihnev’.s Oriental .Series. 

DAVIS. — ■Narrative OF THU North Polar E-xpehition, U.S. Ship yWerm, Gap- 
tain Gliarles Krancis ll.ill Commanding. Eilited under the direction of the Hon. 
G. M. Hohoson, Secretary of tho Navy, by Bear-Admiral (J. II. Oavis, U.S.N. 
Tliird Edition. With numuroiis Steel and Wood Engraviug.s, Photo]ithograph.s, 
and Maps. 4to, jip. 696, cloth. 1881. 4J1, 8s. 

DAY. -'ruE Pkkhlstohic LThe op Iron and Steel ; wilh Observations on certain 
matter ancillary thereto. By St, John V, Day, G.K, F.li.S.E., <ko. (Svo, pp, 
x.xivL !(,ml 278, cloth. 1877. 12n. 

DE FLANDRE.— Monoguamh of Thrf.k OR More Letters, Designed and Drawn 
ON Stone. By 0. l>o Elandro, E.S.A. Scot., Edinburgh. With Iiulice.s, showing 
the }da<;e and "style or period of every Monogram, and of each individual Letter. 
4to, 42 Plates, cloth, 1880. Large paper, £7, 7s , ; small paper, 3a. 
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DSLBRTTOK.—iNTKODUCMOfr TO THIS Study of L.vnguaof: A Critical Survey of tlio 
History and Methods of Oomparatiye Philology of the Indo-European Liuiguago,-;. 

• Ey B. Delbriiek. Authorised Translation, with a Preface by the Author'. 8vo, 
pp. 15(), cloth. 1882. 5s. Sewed, 4s. 

DELEPIEKRE.— Histoibe TiiTTEBAliiE DBS Fous. Par Octave Delcpierre. Cro'.Mi 
8vo, pp, 184, cloth. 1800. 5s. 

DELEPIEREE.— Macaboneana Andba ; overura Nouveaiix Melanges do Littcrahiir-.' 
lilacuronique. Par Octavo Delcirierre. Small 4to, pp. ISO, printed by Whitting- 
ham, and handsomely bound in the Eoxbiirglie style. 18(12. 10s. Gd. 

DELEPIERRE. --Analyse DBS Tbavaux de la Socibte des Philobeblon du Lu.v- 
UHES. Par Octavo Dolepierre. Small 4to, pp. viii. and 134, bound in the llo;;- 
burgho style. 18(12. 10s. Cd. 

DELEPIERRE.— liEVUE ANALYTrCJUE DES OuVKAGES Et’RlTS EN CeNTON.-S, dcpilia h-s 
Temps Anciens, jusqu’au xix‘“"'® Sihcle, Pa.r un Bibliophile Beige. Sm;ill4t;j, 
pp. oOS, stiff coverts. 1868. £1, lOs. 

DELE?ISS,EE.--'rABLI!LVU DE LA LlTTEBATUBE DU CENTON, CHEZ LES ANCUEN.S ET CU VZ 
LES Modebnes. Par Octilvo Belepierre. 2 vols, sm:dl 4to, pp. 324 and 31.8. 
Paper cover. 1875. £1 , Is. 

DELEPIERRE. — L’Eneeb: Essai Philosophique et Historique sur les Logendes de 
la Vie Future. Par Octave Delepierre. Crown Svo, pp. 160, paper wrapper, 
1876. 6.i. Orrly 250 copies printed. 

DENNYS.— A Handbook of the Canton Vebnacular of the Chinese Languaoe. 
Being a Series of Introductory Lessons for Bomestic and Busiiress Purposes. By 
N. B. Dennys, M.R.A.S., &c, ILoyal 8vo, pp. iv. and 22S,.cloth. 1874. 30s. 

DENNYS.— A Handbook op IMalay Colloquial, as spoken in Singapore, being a 
Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Busiuesjs Purposes. By N. B. 
Dennys, Ph.D., F.it.C.S., M.R.A.S, Impl. Svo^rp.' vi. and 204, cloth. 1878. 21s. 

DENNYS.— The Folk-Lobb op China, and AppiNiTite with that op the 
Aryan and Semitic 11ace.s. By N. E.y!^eniy9, Plr.D., F,Il.G.S,, M.R.A.S. 
8vo, pp. 166, cloth, 1876. 10s. 6d. hi'fi ! 

DE VALDES.— See Valdes. : i ’ : 

DE VINNE. — The Invention op Pbintin(J :^ A Collection of Te.xfe and Ojnnrons, 
Description of Early Prints and Playing OaiVls,'tlre Block-'Sooks of tire Fifteenth 
Century, the Legend of Lourens Jairszoou CVster of Haarhm^ amf tjjQ Works of 
John Gutenberg and bis Associates. Illustrated with Fac-fjjnii^jg gf pj^riy x’ype.s 
and Woodcuts. By Theo. L. De Vinne. Secoii^d Kil|^tion._,i,i royal {jvo^ ekigiintly 
printed, and bound in cloth, with embossed portrait and a multitude of Fau- 
similc.s and Illustrations. 1877. £1 Is, 

DICKSON.— Who wah Scotland’s first Printer? Ane Compendious and brein*. 
Tractate, in Commendation of Andrew Myllar. Compylit be Robert Dickson, 
F.S.A. Scot. Fcai). Svo, pp. 24, parchment wrapper. 1881. Is. 

DOBSON.— Monograph op the Asiatic Chiropxera, and Catalogue of the Speoie.s 
of Bats in the Collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. By G. E. Dobson, 
M.A., M.B., F.L.S., &c. Svo, pp, viii. and 228, cloth. 1876. i2s. 

D’ORSEY.— A Practical Grammar op Portuguese and English, exhibiting in a 
Scries of Exercises, in Double Ti-anslation, the Idiomatic Structure of boliri.au- 
guiiges, as now written and spoken. Adapted to Ollendorff’s Sy.stem by the Rev. 
Alexander J. D. D’Orsey, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Leeturcr'uii 
I’ublic Reading and Speaking at King’s College, London. Third Edition. l2mo, 
fjp. viii. and 2t>8, cloth. 1868, 7s. 

DOUGLAS.— Chinese-English Dictionary op the Vernacular or Spoken Lan- 
GUAGi''. OP Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and Cliiu- 
Chew Dialects. By the Rev. Oarstairs Douglas, hi. A., LL.D., Glasg., Misaionaiy 
of the Presbyterian Church in England, Higli quarto, double culuiaiis, no 632 
cloth. 1873. £3, 3s. ox. . u , 
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DOUGLAS. -Ojmxb.sb Language and Litekature, Two Lectures delivered at the 
Koyjil lyLstitutioD, Ly II. K. Douglas, of the British Museuiu, and Professor of 
Chiuest! ah King’s College. Crown 8vo, pp. 118, cloth. 1S75. 5s. 

DOUGLA-S.-Tue Lu-’e 01 ’ JiJNeans KtrAN. Translahod from the Cluiie.se, 'With an 
Tnlri)ducti(>ij. By Roherb K, Douglas, of the .British Maseuni, and Professor of 
Chinese at .King’s Colleije. Crown 8vo, i>p. xxxvi. and lOd, cloth. 1877. gs. 

DOUGLAS.— i’OEMH ; Lyrical and Dramatic. By Evelyn Douglas Foolscar) 8vo 
pp. ar>0, cloth. 1SS5, 5s. ^ ’ 

DOWSON. -DiOTlON.uiv OE lifNDlJ Mn’ilouGur, ka. See Trtibnor’s Oriental 
Series. 

DOWSON.— A CR.vM\rAK oe the Uui>fj mt H:rNDa.=iT,vsf Language, By John T)ow- 
son, M.R.A.S., Professor of HindusfcilnT, Staff Oul lege, S.iudhur.-js. Crown 8 vo, 
pp. xvi. iUid 2G4, with 8 Plates, cloth. 1872. lOa. 6d. 

DOWSOIT.— A Ihxnn.s’L'.iNi EsEUUiaE Book; containing a Serie.? of Passages and 
E.-ctrauts adapted for Trau-slatum into Hindristaiii. By .John Dowaon, H.ii.A.ri., 
rrofe.s.soi” of I-Ii!iilri.sb.'uil, Sfc:ilf College, Saiidluir.st. Grown Svo, pn. JOi) lijiiti 
fdoth. ■ 1872. 2s. Od. 

DUSAR.— A Git \ .w.MAR OP the German Language; with Exercises. By P. Friedrich 
Dusar, First Gorm.ui Ma.sterin tdie Military Departtnenc of Cheltenham College. 
Second Editioti. Crown Svo, pp. viii, and 208, cloth. 1870. 4.s. 6d. 

DUSAR.— A Git.rMM.moAE Course op the Germ.vn Language. By P, Friedrich' 
Dusar. Thinl Edition. Crown Svo, pp. x. and 184, cloth, ISSi). 3.s. (Id. 

DYMOOK.— The Yeghtabue Materia Medica op '\Ye.stebn Inoia. By ML ' 
Dymook, Buvgeon'Major Bombay Army, &c. ka. To bo completed in four parts. 
Svo, Part I., pp. lOd ; Part IL, pp. 158; wrappers, 4s. each. 

EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY. —Subscription, one guinea per annum. Extra 
Series, Subscriptions— Small paper, one guinea; large paper, two guineas, per ' 
animm. List of publications on application, 

EASTWICK. — Khirad Aprou (the Illuminator of the Tfndcrstanding). By Maulavt 
Hafizu’d-din. A New Edition of the Hindustani Te.xt. carcfullv revised, with 


EASTWICK.— The Gulihtan, Sec Trubiior’s Oriental Series. 

EBERS.— The EMUiiitOR. A Romance. By Georg Bbcra. Translated from the 
German by Clara Bull, In two volumes, IGmo, pp. iv. 819 and 322, cloth. 1881. , 
7». Od, -I’nper, 5.s. 

EBERS, — A (ilUESTlDN : The Idyl of a Picture by his friend, Alma Tademn. Eelated 
by Georg ffbera. From the Gernniii, by Mttry J. Sai'PguI). Idmo, pp, 125, with 
Frontispiece, cloth. 1881. 4s. Paper, 2s. (id. 

ECHO (Deutsuhim}. Thu Geruan Echo. A Faithful Mirror of German Conver- 
sation. By .Ludwig Wolfram. With a Yoeahularj'. By Henry P. Skcltou. 
Poist SVo, pp. 130 and 70, cloth. 18G3, 3s. 

ECHO FliANpAIS. A'Praotxcau Gujue to Gonvkr.'I.vtion, By Fr. de la Fruston, 
With acomulete Yoeabulary, By Anthony Maw Border. Post Svo, pp. 120 and 
72, cloth. 18(30. 3s. • 

SCO ITALIANO (L’). A PRAOTIOAI. Guide to Itaijan Conveusat’Ion. By Eugene 
(.'amoriui. Witli a comideto Vocabulary. By Henry P. Skelton. Post Svo, pp. 
vi,, .128, aiid 98, cloth. 18(30. 4s, 6d. • 

ECO DE MADRID, The Euuo OF Madihp. A Practical Guide to Spanish Con- 
versatiou. By J. E, Ilartzcnbiuscli and Henry Lemming. With a comrdete 
Vocabulary, containing co])ious Explanatory 'ilemarliB. By Henry Lennniag. 
Post 8yo, jip. xii., 144, and 83, cloth. 1860. 6s. 

ECKSTEIN.— Prusias ; A Eomanca of Ancient Rome under the Eepublie. Bv 
Ernst Eckstein. From the German by Clara Bell. Two vol.s. 16mo, p]>. 3.50 
and 335. clotln 1884. 7s. Cd. ; paper, 5s. 
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A Caialogue of Imi'tortani TFoi'ts, 

ECKiTEIN. — QuiN'fns Claudius, A llomance of Imperial Htmm, Ily Enif-t 
Eckstein. From tlm Gennaii by Oiara Hell, Two vols. IGmo, pp. 314 and 
304, cloth. 1884. 7s. 6(1.. ; paper, 5s. 

EDDA Sasiundar Hinns Froda. The Edda of Sannuud the Lennied. 'J’ranslfded 
from th(i Old ISTorse, by Benjamin Thorpe. Coiiijdote iu 1 vol. fca]). 8vo, pp. vii|. 
and 1511, aiidpp. viii. tuidlTO, cloth. 1866. 7s. 6d. 

EDKIN3.— Ciuna’s Place in Philology. An :itfceini>fc to show tlint the Ln.n 4 ;iiago.s 
of Europe and Asia have a comniou origin. By the llev. Joseph Eilkin.s. Crown 
8vo, pp. xxiii, and 403, cloth, 1871. lOs. 6d. 

EDEINS.— Irtkodootion to the Study oe the (lniitK.si-, (1 !iaua('tkr.s. By ,1. Edkins. 
D.D., Peking, China. Iloyal 8vo, pp. 340, x'^'per board.s, 1876. I8s. 

EDEINS. —liELlGlON IN China. See Engdish and Foreign I’ldlosophical Libraiy, 
Vol. VIII., or Trlibner’s Oriental Series. 

EDKINS. — CHiSEgE Buddhism. See Triibuor’s Oriental Series. 

EDWAEDS.— Ueiioius OE LirIiaries, together with a rracLical Handbook of Library 
Economy. By Edward Edwards. Numerous Illu-stratious. ilvols. royal 8vo, clotli. 
Vol. i. iip. xiviii. and 811 ; Vol. ii, i)Xi. xxxvi. and 11C4, 1859. Ss. 

Ditto, large x>aper, imperial 8vo, cloth. £4, 4s. 

EDWARDS.— Charters oE THis Biographical Historv op the French A cahemv, 
1629-1863. IVith an Axtxiendix relating to the Unpublished Chronicle “ Liber lie 

, Hyda.” By Edwai'd Edwards. Svo, iip. ISO, cloth. 1864; 6s. 

Ditto, large paiier, royal 8 VO. 10s. 6d. 

. EDWARDS.— Libraries and Founders of Libraries. By Edward Edwards. Svo, 
IJp. XIX. and 506, cloth. 1865. 18s. 

Ditto, large xjaper, irniierial Svo, cloth. £1, 10s. 

EDWARDS.— Free Town Lirrai{Ii;.s, their Formation, Management, and History in 
Britain, France, Germany, and Americ.a. Together with Brief Notices of Book 
Collectors, and of the ie.sx>ective Places of Deposit of their Surviving Collections. 
By Edward Edwards. Svo, iip. xvi. and 634, cloth. ISO!)., 21s. 

EDWARDS.— Live-s of the Founder.s of the British Museum, with Notice.s of its 
Chief Augmentors and other Benefactor.^. 1570-1870. By Edwai-d Edwards. 
With Illmstratious and Plans. 2 vols. Svo,j^Xdu xiu “nd 780, cloth, 1870. 30.s. 

EDWARDES.— See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. XVII. 

EGER,— Technological Dictionary in the English and German Languages. 
Edited hy Gustav Eger, Professor of the Polyleehnic School of Darnustadt, and 
Sworn Translator of tlie Grand Ducal Ministerial Deparcment.s. Technically 
Bev'ised and Enlarged by Otto Braudes, Chemist, Two vols,, royal Svo, ppi, viii, 
and 712, and p)>. viii. and 970, cloth. 1884. £1. 73. 

EGER AND GRIME. — An E.aiiy English Romance. Edited from Bishop Percy’s 
Folio Manuscrixits, about 1650 A. D. By John W. Hales, ill. A., Fcdlow and late 
Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Frederick J. Furnivall, 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 4to, largo paiiei*, half bound, lloxburghe .style, pp. 
64. 1867. 10s. 6d. 

•EGEETON.— Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. Stray .Studios in the 'Wealdeu For- 
mation of Human Nature. By the Kov, J, Coker Egerton, hi. A., Rector of Bur- 
wasb. Crown 8vo, pp. 140, cloth. 1884. 2s. 

EGGELING.— See Auctokes SANsiciim, Vols. J V. and V. 

EGYPTIAN EXPLORATION FUND PUBLICATIONS 
The Store-City of Pithom, and the Route of the Exodus. By Edouard Naville. 
4to, witdi Thirteen Plates and Two Maps, board-s. 188i>. 2.5s. 

EGYPTIAN GENERAL STAFF PUBLICATIONS 
Geni’eyl llFPDRT ON THE PROVINCE OF Kurdofan. Subinitied to General C. P. 
Stone, Clncf of the General Staff Egyxitiuu Army. By IMajur IT. G. Pruun, 
Corps of Engineers, Commanding Expedition of Reconnais.sance. Made av Ll- 
Obeiyad (Kordofan), March 12th, 1876. Royal 8vo, iip. 232, stitclied, with 
6 Maps. 1877.” 10s. 6d. 
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EGYPTIAN GENEEAL STAFF PUBLICATIONS~M)!^'»MC(i. 

J'ltotaNfjns oii' TifK PXKfATOii : Summary of Letters and liepovts of the Oovornor- 
nciieral. rart ], 1S74. Koyal 8vo, pp, viii, and 90, stitched, with Map. 
^ 1877. Os. 

Ebi’OKT on TiiK Seizure by thk AnYSSiut-nss of the Geological ami Mineralo- 
g-ical Ileconnaissaiice E.’i))oditir)n attached to the General Staff of the Egyptian 
A.rmy, By L. II. Alitchell, t'liief of the Expedition. Ooutaining an Aecotint; 
of the auhaerpieiit Treatment of the Piisoneivs and Final Release of the Oom- 
inunder. Uoy.il 8vo, pp. xii. and 129, .stitched, with a Map. 1878. 7s. (id. 
EGYPTIAN OALENDAE for the year 1293 A.H. (1878 A.n.) : Corresponding with the 
yi;ru’.s 1593 of the Kcptic Era. 8v«, pp. 98, sewed. 1878, 2.s. Od’ 
EHELICH. ■— FiiKNfiiT Reabeu: l,Yith Notes and Vocabulary. By H. IV. Ehrlich, 
12nio, pp. viii. and 12.5, limp cloth. 1877. Is. Gd., 

EITEL. — BumrHifsM : Its Historical, Tlieoretical, and Popular Aspects. Tn Three 
Lectures, By E. J. Eicel, M.A,, Ph.D, Second Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 130. 
1873. Sb. 

EITEL. — Feng-Shui ; or, The Rudiments of Natural Soiencedn China. ByE. J. 

Eitel, M.A., Pli.D. Royal 8vo, pp, vi. and 84, sewed. 1873. Cs, 

EITEL. —Handbook for the Stodent of Chinese Boddhism. By the Rev. E. J. 
Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 224, cloth. 
1870. 18s. 

ELLIOT. —Memoirs on the niSTOiiT, Folk-Lore, and Distribution of the Races 
OF THE North-Western Province.s of India. By tlie late Sir Henry M. Elliot, 
K C.B. Edited, revised, and rearranged by John Eeames, M.E. A.S., kc., ko. In 
2 vols. deray 8vo, pp. xx., 370, and 396, with 3 large coloured folding Maps, cloth, 
1869. £1 ms. 

ELLIOT, — The Htstorv of India, ns told by its own Historians. The Muhammadan 
Period- Edited from tlie Posthninons Papers of tlie late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.O.B,, 
East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. Revised and coiititmed hy Professor 
John Dowaon, M,R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 8vo. Vol. I.— Vol. II., 
jip. X. and 580, cloth. Vol. HI.’, pp. xii. and 627, cloth. 24s.~Vol. IV., 
pp. xii. and 564, doth. 1872. 21.s.— Vol. V., i)p. x. and 576, cloth. 1873, 
21a.— Vol. VL, pp. viii, 574, (doth. 21.s.-Vol. VJL, pp, viii. -574. 1877. ■21 .h. 
Vojji VIII., pp. xx.\'ii.-444. With Biograjdneal, Geograplu(;al, and. General 
Index. 1877. 24.s. Comidete seta, £8, 8s. Vols. I. and II. not sold separately. 
ELLIS,— Etuuscwn Numerals. By Robert Ellis, B.D., late Follow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Svo, pp. 52, sewed. 1876. 2s, Od. 

ELY.— French and German Socialism in Modern Times. By R. T. Ely, Ph.D., 
A.s.^oci.'ite Profe.s'sor of Political Economy in the Jolins Hopldn.s University, Balti- 
more. ; and Lecturer on Political Economy in Cornell Univcr.sity, It,hae.a, N, Y. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. -274, cloth. 1884. 3a, 6d. 

EMERSON AT Home and Abroad. See Engli.sh and Foreign Philosophical Librai'v, 
.^Vol. XIX, . .. ' : V 

EMERSON.-— I.NDI AN Myths; or, Legends, Traditions, and Symbols of tbo Abori- 
gines of America, compared with those of other Countries, including Hindostan, 
Eg'-ypt, Persia, .(.sayriii, and Chinn. By Ellen Rn.ssell Emerson, Illnstratod. 
Ih/at Svo, pp. vin.-678, cloth, 1884. £1, Is. 

ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY.— Subscription, lO-s, Cd, per annum. List of publica- 
tions on application. : 

ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY (THE). 

Post Svo, cloth, uniformly bound. 

I, to III.— A History of M-ateihalism, and Criticism of its present Importance. 

By Professor F. A. Lange. Authorised Translation fmm the German 
by Ernest C. Thomas. In three volumes. Vol. I. Boeond Edition, 
pp. 3.59. 1878. 10s. Gd.— Vol. IT., pii. viii. and 398. 1880. 30.s, Od, 
—Vol. III., pp, viii, and 37G. 1881. 10s. 6d. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY-, y, HZ'/;) ftcnT. 

I'VL—N'atuhal Law : an Essay in By iMliih Sinicox. Second 

Pp.:m 1878, 30s. Gd. 

V. and YT,— The Ceeed oe Christendom ; its Eonndatuins contrasted witli SnpKr- 
structure. By W. 11, Greg. Eighth Editiotf, with a New Introduction, 
in two volumes, pp. cxiv.-154 and vi. -282 1888. ITw. 

VII.— Outlines of the History of Kelioion to the tSpKE.ip of the 
■Universal I1.eligions. ■ By Prof. C. P. Tiele. Tran.slate(i from 
tlie Dutcli by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A,, with the author’s a.s.si.'st- 
ance. Third Edition. Pp.. xx. and 2fS0. ISSl. 7s. (id. 

VilL — ilHLlGlON IN China; containing a brief Account of tbe Tlirr-e P.eligion.s 
of the Chinese; with Observations on the Prospects of Cduistian 
Conversion amongst that People. By Joseph Edkins, D.L., Peking. 
Third Edition. Pp. xvi. and 2G0. 3884. 7s. Cd. 

IX.— A Candid Examination of Theism. P>y riiy.sicus, Pp, 23G. 
1878. 7s. Cd. 

X. — The Colour-Sense ; its Origin and Bevelojnnent ; an Essay in Com- 
parative Psychology. By Grant Allen, B.A., autlior of “ Phy- 
siological iEsthetics.” Pp. xii, and 282. 1879. 10s. Gd. 

XI. — The ITiilosophy of Music ; being tbe substance of a Course of 
I;ectures delivered at the Eoyal Institution of Great Britain in 
February and March 1877. By IVilliam Pole, F.It.S., P.li.S.E., 
Mus. Doc., 0.von. Pp. 330, 1879. lOs. G,l. 

XII. — Contributions to the History of the Development of the Human 

Race: Lectures and Dissertations, by Lazarus Geiger. Translated 
from the German by D. Asher, Ph.D. Pp. x. and l.%, ISSO. Os. 

XIII. — Dr. Appleton ; his Life and Literary Piclics. By J. H. Appleton, 

M. A., and A. H. Sayce, M.A. Pp. 300. 1881. lOs. Gd. 

XIY.— Edgar Quinet: His Early Life and ’Writings, By Richard Heath. 
With Portraits, Hlustrations, and an Autograph Latter. Pp. xxiii. 
and 370. 1881. 12s. Gd. 

XV,— The Essence of CHRiSTrANiTY. r>y Ludwig Peuerbacb. Tran.-slated 
from the German by Marian Evans, tran.slator of Strauss’s “Life 
of Jesus.” Second Edition. Pp. xx. and 340, 3881. 78. Gd. 

XVI.— Auguste Comte and Positivism. By the late John Stuart Mill, 
M.P. Third Edition. Pp. 200. 1882. 3s. Gd. *■ 

XVII. — Essays and Dialogtter op Giacomo Leopardi. Translated by 
Charles Edwardes. With Biographical Sketch. Pp. xliv. and 21C. 
1882. 7.8. 6d, 

XVIIL— Religion and Philosophy in Germany : A Pmgment. By Hein- 
rich Heine. Translated hy J. Snodgrass. Pp, xii. and 178, cloth, 

■ , 1882. Gs. ■ 

XIX,— Emerson at Home and Abroad. By M. D. Conway. I'p, viii. and 
310. With Portrait. 1883. lOs. Gd. 

XX.— Enigmas op Life. By W. R. Greg. Pifteenth Ihlition, with a 
Postscript. Contents : Realisable Ideals — Malthus N'otwithstand- 
ing— Hon-Survival of the Fittest — Limits and Directions of Human 
Development— The Signiiicance of Life—De T'rofiindis--El.scwlicre — 
Appendix. Pp. xx. and 314, cloth. 3883. 10s, Cd. 

XXI.— Ethic Demonstrated in Geometrical Order and Divided into 
J’ lVE Parts, which treat (1) Of God, (2) Of the Nature m d Origin of 
the Mind, (3) Of the Origin and Nature of the Aff('cfs, (4) Of Human 
Bond.age, or of the Strength of the Affects, (.0) Of the Power of tlie 
Intellect,' or of Human Liheriy. By Benedict <le Rpinozs, Tians- 
lated from the Latin hy William Hale White, Pp. 328, 1883, lOs. Gd. 
XXII.— The World as Will and Idea. By Arthur Schopenhauer. Trans- 
lated from the German by R, B, Haldane. M.A., and John Eenin, 
M.A. 3 vols. Vol. I., pp. xxxii.-532. 1883. 18s. 
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XX Y. to XXA'iT,— 'I’lus rmnoHOPHY op the Unconscious. By Eduard Von 
Hiirtinami. Spcuulativo lle.sults, accordins to the Inductive MHliod 
of Physical Kcnence. Authorised Translation, by lYilliiun C- Coun- 
hind, M. A, 3 voln. pp, xxxii.-372; ri-SCiS ; vjii.-m 1884." ?,Js. dd. 
XXVni.—TnK (JruiAc op the PjiRrnEXKD <H' MaimONTDRS. Translated frvnn 
tho Original Text and Annotated by AT. Priedhuider, Ph.B.' 

■ Vols., pp. . 

Extra Svrm, 

]. and 11. — T^KSHlNfi : llis Life and Writings. By . Tarries Sirae. M.A. Record 
Edition. 2 vols., pp. x.xii. and ;12.S,'an(l xvi. and 8.o8, with por- 
traits. 187fl. 21 ,s. ^ 

III. and VL— An Account op thePoianusian Bace; its Origin and Migrations, 
and the Ancient Hiatory of the Hawaiian People to the Times nf* 
Jviimehamchii I. By Ahraliam Fomandcr, Circuit Tudgc of the 
Island of Alani, IT.I. Vol. I., pp. xvi. and 248, 1877. 7s,'0d. 'Vol. 
II., pp. viii, and 400, cloth. 1880. 10s. 6d. 

I V. and V.— OiiiENTAU IItcltgions, and their Relation to Universal Religion — 

India. By Saniuol Johnson. In 2 vols,, pp. viii. and 408; viii. 
and 402. 1879. 21s. 

VI.— -An .Account op the Poia’nestan Race. By A. Fornander. Vol. 
II., pp. viii. and 400, doth. 1880. lOs. 6d. 

ER SIE ES. — Fao.simit.e np a Manuscuipt siippo.sod to have been found in an Egyp- 
tian Tomb by the Eiigli.sb soldiers last year. Royal Svo, in r.agged ciinv.as covens, 
■with string binding, with dilapidated edges (? just as discovered.), 1884. Cs. fid, 
EYTON.— Domesday Studies : An Anai.vsis and Digest op the Stappoedshtee 
SUBVEY. Treating of the Metliod of Domesday in its Relation to Staffordshire, 
&o. By tho Rev. R. W. Eyton. 4to, jip. vii. and 135, cloth. 1881. Jfell, Is, 
FABER.— The Mind OP Mencius. See Triibner's Oriental Series. -- 

FALKE, — Aet IN THE HoU-SE. Historical, Critical, and JEsfchetical Studies on the 
Dacoration and Furnishing of tho Dwelling. By J. von Palke. Vice-Director of 
the An.strian Museum of Art and Industry at Vienna. Translated from the German. 
Bilited, with Notes, by 0. 0. Perkins, M.A. Royal Svo, pp. x.xx 3.1G, cloth. 
W^th Colouriul Frontispiece, tiO Plates, and over 150 Illustrations. 1878, 
FARLEY. - -Fhn-PT, Oypiu's, and Asiatic Tuukey. By J, L. Farley, author of “The 
Resom'co.s of Turkey,’’ &c. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 270, cloth gilt. 1878. 10s. Cd. 
FAUSBOLL.— See Jataba. 

FEATHERMAN. --The RccrAL History op the Races op IM.akkind, By A, Fealhcr- 
man. Demy Svo, doth. Vol. I. First Division— The Nigritians. Pp. xxvi, .and 
800. 1885. £1, Ihs. (id. Vol. V. The Aiumte.ins. Bp, xvii. and (iOl. ISSl. 

'■ .Tl,..ls.'.." . 

FENTON.— B.vrlv Heuiikw Liph: a Study in Sociology. By Jdin Fenton, Svo. 

: pp. x;xiv. and 102, doth. 1880. 5.s. 

FERGURSON,— Auch.eolooy in India. With pspcdal referenco to the -works of 
B:dai Rajendralala Slitrii. By .Tames. Fergnsson, G.I.E., F.R.R., D.O.Tj.,,LL.D., 

V. -1’.R.A,.S. , &!!. Demy 8voj pp. IIG, with Illustratioms, sewed. 18.84, ,ok. 
FERGUSSON.-— The Temple op Di,\na at Ephesus. With Especial Reference to 

Mt. Wood's Discoveries of its Remains. iJy James Fergntson, O.T.lv, D.G.I^ , 
TD.D., F.R.S.. kc. From the Transactions of the Royal Institute of British 
Avcdiitect.s. l)emy 4to, pp. 24, with Plan, cloth. 1883. 5s. 

FERGUSSON AND BURGESS.— The Gave Temple.s opIndi.-i. By Jatno.s Pergus.^on, 
D.O. L., F.11.8., and James Burgess, F.R.G.S. Impl. Svo, pp. x.y. and 530, with 
98 Plates, half bound, 1880. £2, 28. 
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FERGUSSON.—Chikese Eeseaiiches. First Part, Oiniiese Chronology^ ami 
Cycles, By Q'honins Fergusson, Member of tiie oSTorth China Branch ()f the 
Tioyal Asiatic Society, Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 274, scwcid. 18SJ. lOs. (id. 
FEUERBACH.— The Essence of Christianity. See. Engli.sh and Foreign I’hilo- 
sophical Library, vol. XV. ->*' 

FICHTE.— J, G. Fichte’s PoPEEAli Works ; The Natnreofthe Sehohvr— Tin; Voca- 
tion of Mail-- The Bocfcrine of Ileligion. Witli a Memoir by William Smith, LL. 1 ), 
Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 504, cloth. 1873. 15a. 

FICHTE,— Characteristics of the Present Aoe. By J. G. Fichte. Tranalatcil 
from the German by W. Smith. Post 8vo. pp. xi. and 271, cloth. 1S47. Oa. 
FICHTE.— Mjsmoir OF Johann Gottlieb Fiohte, By William Smith. Second 
Edition. Po.st Svo, pp. 1C8, cloth. 1848. 4s. 

FICHTE. --O.V the FTATOitE of the Scholar, and its Manifestatton.s. By Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte. Translated from the German by William Smith, Second Edi- 
tion. Po.sb 8vo, pp. vii. and 131. cloth. 1848. 3s. 

FICHTE.— Xlivv ExiTismoN OF the Science of Knowledge. By J. G. Fichte. 

Translated from the German by A. E. Kroeger. 8vo, pp. vi. and 182, cloth. 18G5. (5.^. 
FIELD.— Outlines of an International Code. By David Dudley Field. Second 
Edition. Royal 8vo, pp. iii. and 712, sheep. 1870. £2, 2s. 

FIGANIERE.— Elya : A Story of the Dark Ages. By Viscount de Figaniere, 6.C. 

St. Anne, &c. Grown 8vo, pp. viii, and 194, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

FINN.— Persian for Travellers, By Alexander Finn, F.K.G.S., &e., 

Consiil at Eesht. Oblong 32mo, pp. xxii.-232, cloth. 1884. 5s. 

FISCHEL.— Specimens of Modern German Prose and Poetry; with Notes, 
Grammatical, Historical, and Idiomatical. To which is added a Short Sketch of 
the History of German Literature. By Dr. M, M. Fischel, formerly of Queen’s 
College, Harley Street, and late German Master to the Stockwell Grammar School. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 280, cloth. 1880. 4s. 

FISKE.— The Unseen "World, and other Essays. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.P., 
Crown 8vo, pp. 350. 1876. 10s. 

FISKE. — Myths and Myth-Makers; Old T.ales and Superstitions, interpreted by 
Comparative Mytholog}’’. By John Fi.ske, M.A. , LL.B., As.sistant Jjibrari.'iii, and 
late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth. 

1873. 10s. 

FITEGERALD— Australian Orchids. Bv R. J>. Fitzgerald, F.L.S. Folio,— Pifrt I. 
7 Plates.— Part II. 10 Plate.s.-Part ‘ill. 10 Phites.-'Part IV. 10 Plates.— 
Part V. 10 Plates. — Part VI. 10 Plates. Bacli Part, (ioloured 21s. ; Plain, 10s, (id. 
—Part VII. 10 Plates, Vol. II., Part I. 10 Pli^es. Each, Coloured, 25.s. 
FITZGERALD,— An Essay on the PiriLosoRflY of Self-Consciousness. Cora- 
priaing an Analysis of itoason and the llatioiiale of Love, By P. F. Fitzgerald. 
Demy Svo, pp. xvi. and 196, cloth. 1882. 53. 

FORJETT. — External Evidences op Oiuustianity. ByE. H. Forjett. Svo, pii. 

114, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. ^ ; 

FORNANDER.— The Polynesian E,acu. See English and Foreign Philosophical 
Libr.avy, Extra Series, Vols. III. and VI. 

FORSTER.— Political Presentm:ent.s.— By' William For-stor, Agent-General for 
New Soirtlr Wales. Crown 8vo, pp. 122, ‘cloth. 1878. 4s. 6tl. 

FOULKES. — The Daya Bhaga, the Law of Inheritance of tlie Savasvati Vihisa. 
The Original Sanskrit Text, with Translation I y tlie Hev. Tims. Foulkes, F.L S,, 
M.R.A.S., F.H.G.S., Fellow of the University of Madras, to,. Demy Svo, pn. 
xxvi. and 194-162, cloth. 1881. 10s. Gd. 

FOX.— Memorial Edition op Collected Works, by W. J. Fox. 12 vohs. 8vo, 
cloth. £3. 

FRANKLYN.— Outlines of Military Law, and the Laws of Evidence. By H. B. 
Franklyn, LL.B, Crown ICmo, pp, viii. and 152, cloth. 1874, os. 6d. 
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FREEMAF.— Lkcttjiuos to Amhucan AnciENCES. By E. A. Freonian. D.C.L., 
LL.D., JIoiKivavy Etjllow of Trinity College, Oxford. I. The English Peoide in 
its Thi-oe lioniea. TL The Practical Bearings of (Jeneial Euroiiean Hikorv. 
Post Sv'o, ])p. vjii.-4M, olofcli, 1883, 8s. fid. 

FFJEBEIOH,— PitoonKKSiVK GnttMAw Eioadek, with Oopioua Fotes to the First Part. 
T5yl’. P’ricdricl). Orow^ 8vo, i)i>. 1C6, cloth. 18(>8. 4s. fid. 

FBIEDEIGH.— A GiUJiMATioAL Coojuse oj? the Geiiman Iakouaoe. See nudor 
: BUSAB. 

FEIEDEICH. — A GiiAHMAR OF the G'EUMAe LAirauAftE, with Exekoise-s. See 
tinder Dosar. 

FEIEDERIOI.— Bn!T;rm'HEOA OuirntaMH, or a Coniidefcc List of Books, Paprr.s, 
.Serials, and Essays, published in England and the Colonies; Gernmny and 
France; on the Jlistory, Ocography, Religions, Aiitiipiitie.'!, Jateradire, raid 
Langiiagoa of the Ea.st. Conipiled by Oh.'iides Fricdcriei. Svo, boards. 187fi, 
pp. 86, as. fid. 1877, pp. 100, 3s. 1878, pp. IPJ, 3s. fid, 1875), 3.s. ISSI), 3s. 

FRCEMBLING.-— Giutjuate]) CERAfAN Reader. 0(in.si.stiiig of a Selection from tlie 
most Popular Writers, arranged progressively ; with a complete Yoeabulary for 
the first part. By Friedrich Otto Frosmbling. Eighth ISditiou. 12mo, tip. vdii. and 
■ 306, cloth. 1883. 3s. fid. ■ - ■ 

FRCEMBLINGr.— G raduated Exerctse.s fob Tkaksdation into GEBAiAtr. Consist- 
ing of Extracts from the best Englisli Author.s, arranged progressively ; with an 
Appendix, continuing Idiomatic Notes. By Friedrich Otto Fromtbling, Ph.B., 
Principal German hla.ster .at the City of London Scliool. Crown 8vo, j)]'. xiv, and 
322, cloth. With Notes, jip. fifi. 18(57. Is. fid. Without Notes, 4 b. 

FROTJDE. — The Book op Job. By J. A. Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. Reprinted from, the Wcatm.ivste)' Review. Svo, pp. 3S, cloth. Is'. 

FRUSTON. — Echo Franjiats. A Practical Guide to French Conversation. By F. 
de la Fruston. With a Vocabulary, 12mo, pp. vi. and 192, cloth. 3s. 

FRYER.-— The Kkyeno Peodde op the Sandoway District, Arakan. By G. E.- 
Fryer, Major, M.S.O.. .Deputy Commissioner, Siiudow’ay. With 2 Plates. Svo, 
pp. 44, cloth. 187.0. ' 3s. (id. 

FRYER.— Padt Studies. No. T. Analysis, .and Pali Te.vt of the Suhodhiilankara, or 
Eiwy Rhetoric, hy Siingh,'irakkhii;.'i Theju. Svo, pj). 3.5, cloth. 1875. os. fid; 

FURF'aVALL, •— E ducation in EARDYENabAND. Some Notes used as foreword.^ to 
a Oollectiou of Troiitises on “Manners and Meals in Ohlon Times,” for the Euriy 
English Text Society. By Frederick J. Furnivall, M. A. 8vo, pp, 4 and IxxLv,, 
sewed. 1867. Ls. . 

GALDOS. — Trapalraiii A Tale, By B. Perez Galdos. From the Spanish by Clara 
Bell. Kimo, pp. 250, cloth, 1884. 4s. Paper, 2.s, fid, 

GALDOS." -MAaiANEl.A. By B. Perez Galdos. From the Spanish, by Clara Bell. 
Ifimo, pp. 264, eloth, 1883. 4s. Paper, 23, fid. 

GALDOS. — Guoria: A Novel. By B. j’erez Guidos, From the Spanish, by Clara 
licll. Two volumes, lOimt, pp. vi. and 318, iv, and 362, cloth. 1883. 7s. fid. 
'Paper, fis. 

GALLO'WAY.— A Treatj.se on FueT/. Scientific and Practical. By Robert Gallo- 
way, M'.Pi.I.A,, F.C.S,, &c. With Illustrations. Post Svo, pp, x. and 136, 
cloth. 1880. 6s. 

GALLOWAY,— Education ; SciENTmc and TeciiniCAD; or, How the Inductive 
Soiettces are Tauglit, and How tbey Ought to bo Taught. ■ By Robert Galloway, 
M.R.r.A., F.C.S; Svo, pp. xvi. .'md4G2, eloth. 1881. 10.s. fid. 

GAMBLE. — A Makdad OI’ Indian Timbers ; An Account of the Structurp, Growth, 
Distribution, and (Qualities of Indian Woods. By J. 0. Gamble, M.A., F.L.S, 
Svo, pp, XXX. and 522, with a Map, cloth, ISSl. 10s. 

GASBE.— See Auctores Sanskriti, Vol. III. 
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G-AUFIELD.—The Life aitd Public SEavicn of James A. Garfielo, Tw-GiiUetli 
President of the United States. A Biographical Skelch. By t iaptaiu F. M. Mason, 
]ate of the 42J llegiment, U.S.A. AVith a Preface by Bret Harte. Crown 8vo, 
]>p. vi. aiid 134, cloth. AVitli Portrait. 1881. 2.s. 6d. 

GAESETT.— A CLASSICAL Dictionary op India ; Illustrative of tlie Jfytiioloj^’, 
Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Ciuloins, kc., of the lliiufus. 
By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction in Mysore. 8vo, iqi. x. and 704. 
cloth. AVith Supplement, pix 160. 1871 and 1873. 151, Itis. 

GAUTAMA,— The Institutes op. See Auctoiies Sanskriti, AAd. II. 

GAZETTEEE op the Central Provinces of India. Edited by Chai-les Grant, 
Seci’ctary to the Chief Oonimissioner of the Central Provinces,* Second Edition. 
AVith a very large folding Map of the Central Provinces of India. Demy Svo. pp. 
clvii. and 582, cloth. 1870. £1, 4s. 

GEIGER.— A Peep at Mexico; Nan-ative of a Journey across the Eepuhlic from 
the Pacific to the Gulf, in December 1873 and January 1874. P.y J. L, Geiger, 
F.E.G.S. Demy Svo, pp. 368, with Maps and 45 Original Photographs. Clotli. 
.24s. ■ . . . , , 

GEIGER.— Contributions to the History of the Development of the Human 
Race : Lectures and Dissertatioms, by Lazarus Geiger. Translated from the 
Second German Edition, by David Asher, Ph.D. Post Svo, pp. X.-156, cloth. 
1880. 6s, 

GELD ART,— Faith and Freedom. Fourteen Sermons. By E. M. Geldart, M.A. 
Crown Svo, pp. vi, and 168, cloth. 1881, 4s. Gd. 

GELBART.— A Guide to Modern Greek. By E. M, Geldart, M.A. Post Svo, 
pp. xii. and 274, cloth. 1883. 7s. Gd. Key, pp. 28, cloth. 1883. 2.S. Cd, 

GELBART.— Greek Grammar, See Trtibner’s Collection. 

GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE (TheI ; OR, Montht.y Journal op Geology. AA’ith 
■which is wcoi'ijorated ‘'The Geoloaist.” Edited by Flenry Woodward, LL.I>., 
F.R.S., F.G.S., &c., of the British Museum. Assisted by Professor John Morris. 
M.A.,F.G.S., kc., and Robert Etheridge, F.R.S., L. t E., F.G.S., kc., of the 
Museum of Practical Geology. 8vo, cloth. IRGG to 1883. 20.s. each. 

GHOSE,— The Modern History of the Indian Chtef.s, Rajas, Zamindar^Pi, kc..- 
By Loko Nath Ghose. 2 vols, post Svo, pi>. xii. and 218, and xviii. and G12, cloth. 
1883. 21s, ■, 

GILES.— Chinese Sketches.— By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.’s China Consular 
Service. 8vo, pp. 204, cloth. 1875, lOs. Cd. 

GILES.— A Dictionary op Colloquial Idioms in the Mandarin Dialect. By 
Herbert A. Giles. 4to, iip. 65, half bound. 1873. 28s. 

GILES.— Synoptical Studies in Chinese Character. By Herbert A. Giles. 8ra, 
pp, 118, half bound. 1874. 15.s, 

GILES.— Chinese without a Teacher. Being a Colleci.ion of Ea,sy and TTspful 
Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Herbert A. Gile.s. 
12ino, pp. GO, half bound. 1872. 5s. 

GILES.— The San Tzu Ohing ; or, Three Character Classic ; and the ChMen Tsu 
Wen; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by Herheri A. Giles, 
12mo, pp. 28, Italf bound. 1873. 2s. Cd. 

GLASS.— Advance Thought. By Charles E. Glass, Crown Svo, pp, xxxvi. and 183, 
cloth. 1870. Os. 

GOETHE’S Faust.— S ec Scoones and Wysard. 

GOETHE’S Minor Poems.— See Selss, . 
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GOLDSTUCKEE.'-- A iJimoNAiiv, Sa-Tsskrtt Anp Ekolisii, exien(le<l nn<l. miprovf.d 
fj'oia tlui S''concl Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson, with Ins 
sunctioji and c.onc\ivroiice. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical Appen- 
dicsK, and an Tiidex, sowing as a Sanslcrit-English Vocabularv, lly Tljeodore Gold- 

'^stucker. Parts 1. to A^J, 4to, pp. 400, 1850-C;i. Cs. oaeh. 

GOLDSTtiGl5;EK..--SeG Aui'I'ORKR SAKHlcum, A’'«l. I. 

GOOROO SIMPLE. Sfrange Surprising Adventures of i!i(3 Venerable 0, S, and Ids 
Pivc Disciples, Noodle, Doodle, AYi.sciicrc, Zany, and Poozle ; adorned with lufty 
llhisbations, xli'awn on wood, by Alfred Growqiiill. A compnnion A’clnme to 
“ AliinohliiUisen ” and Chv]g]jis.s,”b!i.scd upon tlic famon.s Tamul talc of tbe Gooroo 
Ihirninariaii, arid exliildting, in tlie form of xi skilfully-amstrucfed consecutive 
narrative, Rome of the finest specimens of Jfasteni wit and luinuuir. .EIcj;an{ly 
prin ted on tinted iia]u‘r, in crown Svo, pp. 223, riclily gilt ornamental cover, gilt 
; edges. 1861. .10s. (id. 

GORKOM.— IfANimooK OF Cjkchona Culttof. By K. W, V.an Gorkom. formerly 
Director id' ilie Goveniinent Gincliona Plantations in Java. Translated by 11. D. 
.Jackson, Secretary of the Linna^an Society of London. AViili a Coloureu Illus- 
tration, .Tinperial 8vo, pp. xii. and 292, cloth. 1882. .€2, 

GOTJGH. — Tin? SARVj\.-DARSANA-SAMGEArfA. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

GOUGH. — Philosophy of the UPANisiiAwa. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

GQVEB. — The Folk-Fokgh of SoiirnEEir Inhia. By G. E. Cover, Madras. Con- 
tents ; Canarose Songs ; Eadaga Songs ; Coorg Songs ; Tamil Songs ; The Cural ; , 
Malayabnrr Songs j TVlugu Songs. 8vo, pp. xxviii. and SCO, cloth. 1872, 
10s. Gd. 

GRAY.— Daevviktana : Essays and Review.^ pertaining 'to Darwinism. By Asa 
Gray, Orowii 8vo, pp. xii. and 3C6, cloth. 1877. lOs. , 

GRAY.— -IvATPliAL SoTliyc'E AND Bi-LKHON: Two Ieetnrc.s Del jrrrtd to the Theo- 
logical School of Yale College. Bj' Asa. Gray. Crown 8vo, pp, 112, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

GREER'.— Shakespi'A HE and the Kjibitom-'Writehs: An E-xposition of tlioir Simi- 
larities of Thonghr and lt’xpre.ssion. Preceded by a View of the limblem-Book 
I;itcratui'o down to a.h. 16B). By Henry Green, M.A, In one volume, pp. xvi. 
5i% profusely iilustrated with IVooclents and Pliotolitli. Plates, elegantly bound ' 
in clo th gilt. 1870. Largo mediuni 8vo, isl, 11s. Cd. ; large imperial Svo. 1-2, 12s. 6d. 

GREEN. — AKimVA Ai.ciati, and his Bool(,<! of EmMems : A Biographical and Eiblic- ■ 
graphical Study. By ITenry Green, M.A. With Ornamental Title, Poriiidts, 
and other Illustrations. Dedicated to Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., Bceti r 
of the tlnivcr.siiy of Edinburgh, Only SHO copies iirinted. Demy 8vo, pp. SCO, 
hambsoimd.Y hound. 1872. £1, Is. 

GREENE,— A Ni.w JlFTHoi) OF Lfakning to Read, Write, a'nd Speak the 
BTU'.nch IjAKGEAiiE; nr. First l.cpsons in French (Introductory to Ollendc.ifr’s 
Larger Crummar). By G. W. Greene, Instructor jn Modern Langii!igc.s in Blown 
lTTiiver.ri1y. Third l.'dition, enlarged and rewritten. Reap. Svo, }>]'. 24£, cloth. 
ISC'). 3.s,'Cd. 

GREENE.— Till? TTraRKW Mkihatton from Ecypt, By J. Baker Greene. LL.B,, 
M.lb, Trill, Coll, Dull. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. ami 440, cloth. 
1882. lfl.s. Oil. 

GREG.— Tnt'i'H THiKUS EiiificatIOK. By W. B. Greg. Fcap. Svo, pp. 32, doth. 
1869. Is. 

GREG'.— IVht ARE YVomen Red'UNDAKT? By YV, 1L Greg. Fcap. Svo, pp. 40, cloth. 
1509. Is. 

GREG, — J.itreaRy and Social Jtocictts, Py YY. R. Greg. Fourih Edition, 
considerably enlarged. 2 vols, crown Svo, pp. 310 and 288, cloth. 1877 . 15s, 
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GREG.-— Mistaken Aims and Attainable Ideals op the Artisan Class. By 
B. Greg. Grown 8vo, pp. vi. and d82j cloth. 187G. 10s, Gd. 

GREG.— Enigmas of Life. By W. I'l. Oreg. Eiftcexith Edition, with a jiostscript 
Contents : Realisable Ideals, Malthiis Notwitlistanding. Ivon-Fiiirvival of 
Eitfcost. Limits and Directions of Human ].>evelopmont.^j^Tlie Signifionnce of Life. 
De Rrofundis. Elsewhere. Appendix. Post Svo, pp. xxii. ami 314, cloth. 
1883. 10s. Gd. 

GREG. — POLITIOAL Pboblem.s FOE OUR Age AND COUNTRY. By W. R, Greg. Con- 
tents: I. Con.stitntional and Antocintic Statesmanship, 11. England’s Putnre 
Attitiido and Mission. III. Dispo.Sid of the Criniiniil Classes, IV. Boeent 
(Jhange in the Character' of English Crime. V. Tlie Intrinsic Vice uf Trade- 
Unions. VI. .Industrial and Co-operative Partnershiirs. YiJ, The Economic 
Prohlem. VIII. Political Oonsiatency, IX. The Parliamentary Career. X. Tlie 
Price we pay for Self-govennnont. XL Vc.stryism. XII. Direct v. Indirect 
Ta.'cation. XIIT. The New Pi,eginie, and how to meet it. Demy Svo, ]>p. 342, 
cloth., 1870. 10.S, Gd. 

GREG.— The Great Duel : Its True Meaning and Issues, By ’W. R. Greg. Crown 
Svo, pp. 96, cloth. 1871. 2s. 6d. 

GREG.— The Creed op Christendom. See English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library, Vola. V. and VI. 

GREG. — Rooks Ahead ; or. The ‘Warnings of Oas.saudra. B3' W. R. Greg. Second 
Edition, with a Reply to Objectors. Crown Svo, pp. xliv, and 23G, cloth. 1874. 
9s, 

GREG.— Miscellaneou.s Es.sats. By W. E. Greg. First Seric.s. Crown Svo, 
pp. iv.-268, cloth. 1881. 7s. Gd. 

Contents Rocks Ahead and Harbours of Refuge. Foreign Policy of Groat 
Britain. The Echo of the Antipodes. A Grave Perplexity before us. Obli- 
gations of the Soil. The Riglit Use of a Surjrlus. The Great Twin 
Brothers : Louis Napoleon and Benjamin Disraeli. Is the Popular dudgment 
in Politie.s more Just than that of the Higher Orders? Harriet Martineau, 
Verify your Compass. The Prophetic Element in the Gospels. Mr. Frederick 
Harrison on the Future Life. Gan Truths be Apprehended which could 
not have been Discovered ? 

GREG.— Miscellaneous Essaals. By W, R. Greg. Second Series. Pp. 294, ?8S4, 
7s. 6d. 

Contents : — France since 1848. France in January lSo2. England as it is, 
Sir R. Peel’s Character and Policy. Employment of our Asiatic Foi'ces in 
European Wars. 

GRIFFIN,— The Rajas of the Punjab. Reing the History of the Principal States 
in the Punjab, and their Political ivelation.s with the ‘Britisli Government. By 
Lepel H. Griffin, Bengal Civil Service, Acting Secretary to the Government of the 
Punjab, Author of “The Punjab Chiefs,” &c. Second Edition. Royal 8yo, 
pp. xvi. and 030, cloth. 1873, £1, Is. 

GRIFFIN,— The World under Glass. By Frederick Griffin, Author of “The 
Destiny of Man," “The Storm King,” and other Poems. Fcap. Svo, pp. 204 
cloth gilt. 1879. 3.S. Ca “ ' 

GRIFFIN.— The Destiny op Man, The Storm Kino, and other Poems. By F. 
Griffin. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, pp. vii.-l 04,' cloth. 1883. 2s. Gd. 

GRIFFIS.— The MikadoIs .Empire. Book I. History of J.apan, from 6(i0 B.c. to 
1872 A. D,^ — Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 
1870^1874. By W. £. Griffis, A.M. Second Edition. Svo, rip. G2G, cloth. Illus- 
trated. 1883. 20s. 

GRIFFIS,— --Japanese Fairy World. Stories from the Wonder-I/ore of Japan. By 
Wr E. Griffis, Square 16mo, pp. viiii and 304, with 12 ITaies. 1880. 7s. Gd. 
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GRIFFITH. — The IjIrth oii' thk Wab Goi>. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 
GRIFFITH.— Yostje and ZuDAtitUA. See TrUbiiers Oriental Series. 

GRIFFITH.— SCENIC erom the Hathayana, Meghatiwvy, &c. Traiwlatea l.v Ilaiph 
II. Griilith, M.A., I’rincipul of tUe Benares College, Second Edition. ^ Crcrivu 
Svo, pp. xviii. and 241, 'jiiloLh. 1870. 6s. 

CosTKJirrt — FreJluic— Ayoiihya-.-rt(ivan Doomed.- The JBivth of Itiima— The Tteir-ATAiarent— 
Mtuithani'K tiaUi;--l)ai'>ai'alh!i'n Oat,U-~The atep-mother—Motlier and £m» -Tiie Triumph of 
Dove— Farewell ?•— The Hermit’s Son— The Trial of Truth— The Forest— The Ilajie of Ska— 
Kama’.s De.sjniir — 'I’he .Me.ssencer t’lond— lihamhaJcania— The Siipiiliant Dove— True Glctrv— 
Feed the Poor — Thcs WLse Sehohir. 

GRIFFITH.— The R.valCyan OPV.vLMfia. Tr.'iusktod into English Verse, llyllalidr 
T. H. Griilith, M.A., Frindpal of the Benare.s College. Vcl. ],, aontaiiiiiig Books 
I. and II., demy 8vo, i)p. x.vxii. and 440, cloth. 1870. — Vol. II., containing 
Book II., with uddiLioiiiil Notes and Index of N;uue.s. Beiuy 8yo, i)p, 504, elotli, 
1S71. —Vol. III., demy 8vo, pp. 3), cloth. 1872. — Vol. IV., deni v 

8vo, pp. yin. and 4;;2, cloth. 1873. —Vol, V., demy 8vo, pp, viii. and 360, 
cloth. 1873. The complete work, .3 vols. 117, 7s. 

GROTE,— -I’EVlEW of the Work of Mr. John Stuart Mill entitled “ Examination of 
Sir William Hamilton’s Fhilo.sophy. ” By George Grote, Author of the “ Hi.stoj-y 
of .rVnoiont Greece,” “Plato, anti the other Companions of Socrates,” etc. 12nK>, 
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A CoMlogue of Important Works, 


Vols. I. and 11. 15a. eacli. 


10s. f)cl. 
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INDIA OFFICE PXTBLICATIONS-cowiwiteJ. 

.Tiischke’a Tibetan-E.iglisk Dictionary. 308. 

Kiuf^ Ghiiichona-Pianting. Is. 

Karl Forest Flora of British Burma. 

Liotard's Materials for Paper, /s. bd, 

Liotard’s Silk in India, i art I. -s. 

Markham's Tibet. _ 21s, ,.,rnv.. 

Do Memoir of Indian bmyeja. — - • - 

Do. Abstract of Eeports of Surveys. Is. 6d. 

Mitra (Bajondralala), Buddlia Daya. 60s. 

Mysore and Coorg Gazetteer. 

H. P. Gmtleo.'. Vols. Ijj'.'jJ “j; XIII. , m.l XIV. 12s. c.ich. 

Do L Tol.VlI. Ss. 

0,.?U .10. yak.!, to III. IO 0 . 0 MI.. 

Pharinaeopceia of lndia^ ine. bs. 45 , each, 

Soct,o.kI.»«dU. 2,. S.O. 

tionlll. Os. Section IV. 3s. 

Bajputana Gazetteer, o -rols. . t ij., gs 

Saunders' Mountains and River Baans of India, ds. 

GlSiinit to 1.. 

TotoLtoVI. 10.. ea. each. , 

Trumpp’s Adi Granth. .^s. 6d. -p.nier lOs ' 

Watson’s Cotton Gins. Boards, 10s. 6d. lapei, ius. , 

Do, Rhea Fibre. 2s. 6d. 

Do, Tobacco. ,, , , 1 tt oi„ 

Wilson. Madras Army. Vols. I. and II. -Is- 

INDIAN GAZETTEERS.— See Gazetteer, and India Office Pubijoations. 

international NuMismTA 1, v'’’8i;Vith a Sind 

Parti. Ancient Indian Weights. By . V, ^ ^ Urtiiki Tiirkiinians. 

Map of the India of Mann. Oe. ® ftlle-e o3ord Pp. 44, with 6 Flat(>s. 

lllSE“TSl.s-f£flp4| 

£5T'“ “IS”, £ - ste^ald ab,ve. Eoyal 4to, l,.at 

^ iJ3, T3s, bd, 
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Fiihlished by Truhner d Co. 

INTERNATIONAL Numisjiata — continued . ' 

Vol. ir. Coins of the O'ews. lieing a History of the Jewish Coinage and Money 
in tile Old and New Testaments. By Frederick W. Madden, M.E.A.vS., Member 
the Nutnismatio Society of London, Secretary of the Brighton College, &c., 
AO. With '279 woodcufes .au.l a plate of alphabets. Koysil 4to, pp. xii. and 3l>0j 
s.-wed. ISSl. .£2. * 

Vol. in. I'artl. This Coins OF Aiukan, OF Pegc, AND OF Bhhma. P.v Lient.- 
Cenaral Sir Arthur Phayre, C.B., K.G.S.I., G.C.M.G., late Commissioner of 
British llunna. Also contains the Indian Balhura, and the Ar.abiun Intercourse 
with India in the _Niuth and following Centnries. By Edward Thomas, F. ii.S. 
Boyal 4to, jtp, viii. and 4S, with Five Autotype Illukrations, wrapper. 1882, 
iSs. (id. 

Bart II. The Coins of Southern India, By Sir W. Elliot. Boyal 4io. 

JACKSON. —Ethnology AND Phrenology as an Aid to the Historian. By the 
late J. AV. Jaokson. Second Fjdition. With a Memoir of the Author, by his 
Wife. Crown 8vo, pp. XX. and 324, cloth. 1875. 4.s. Gd. 

JACKSON. — The SiiROraHiRE Word-Book. A Glossary of -Archaic and Provincial 
Words, &c., used in the County. By Georgina F. Jackson. Crown 8vo, pp. civ. 
and 524, cloth. 1881. 31s. Gd. 

JACOB. — Hindu Pantheism. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

JAGIELSKI. — On Maribnbad Spa, and the Diseases Curfible hy its W.aters and 
Baths. By A. "V. Jagielski, M.D., Berlin. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. 
and 180. With Map. Cloth. 1874. 5s. 

JAMISON.— The Life and Times of P.ERTnAND Du Giiesclin. A History of the 
Fourteenth Century. By D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina. Portrait. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp. xvi., 287, and viii., 314, cloth. 1864. £1,1!;. 

JAPAN. — Map of Nippon (Japan); Compiled from Native Map-s, and the Notes of 
most recent Travellers. By It. Henry Brunton, M.1,C.K., F.ri.,G.S., 1880, Size, 

5 feet by 4 feet, 20 miles to the inch. In 4 Sheets, £1, Is.; Roller, varnished. 
£1, lls, (id.; Folded, in Case, £1, 5b. (id. 

JASaHKE.---ATiBKTAN-ENOLiSH Dictionary. With special reference to the Pre- 
vailing Dialects. To wliicli is added an Engliah-Tihetan Vocabulary. By H. A. 
Jiischke, lata Moravian Missionary at Kyelang, British Lahoul. Imperial Svo, pp. 
x.xm-f)72, cloth. 1881. £1, 10.s. 

JASCHKE.-— Tiuetan Grammar. By H. A. JSschke. Crown Svo, pp. viii.-lO'!, 
cloth. 1883. .Is. 

JATAKA ('JhiE), together with its Commentary ; being tales of the Anterior Birth 
of Gotaina Buddha. No^v first pnhlishcd in Pidi, hy V. Fausholl. Text. 8vn. 
Vol. 1., ilii. viii. nnd 512, cloth, 1877, 28s. — II., pp. 4.52, cloth. 1879, 
28a. --Vol. TH., pp. viii. ami .51-4, doth. 1883. 28a. (For Transhition see 
“* Triihner’a Orientid Scries, “ Buddhist Birth Stories.”) 

JENKINS.- -A Paladin of Finanojs: Contemporary Manners. Bv E. Jculnns. 
Author of “ Ginx’s Baby. ” Crown Svo, pp, iv. and 392, cloth. 1882, 7s. Gd. 

JENKINS. — Veht-T*ochkt Lexicon. An Eng1i.sh Dictionary of all cxcejit familiar 
Words, including the principal Scientific and Technical 'Terms, and Foreign 
Money.s, Weights and Meiisuros; omitting what everybody knows, find contain- 
ing wiiat everybody w'ants to know and cannot readily find. By Jabex Jenkins. 
<i4irio, pp. 564, cloth. 1879. Is. (id. 

JOHNSON.-'Oriental Religions. India. See English and Foreign rhilosophical 
Library, Extra Series, Vela. IV.' and V. 

JOHNSON.— Oriental Reiaoions and their Rel.atton to Universal ItELTfiioN 
Persia, By Samuel Johnson. With an Introduction by 0. B. Frothingham. 
Demy Svo, jip, xliv, and 7S4, cloth. 1885. 183, 


A Catalogue of Imfortant Jforl- 



joMmi- 

tlie Eii\. 

from tlie, Frciicli. By Captain U. 

Grown 8vo, pp. 410, clotli. 1879. 9s. . -r ' 

A ci^»v?lv<a nf Pro^vessive 

JOSEPH.— Peltgion, NAT'unx\L anv BKVExVtjTsn. A k ^ 
for Jewish Youth! By N. S. Joseph. Crown 8vo, pp. x.n 

JUVSHALIS SATIRE. -NYith a Literal English "’'• 

J. I). Lo^ris, M.A., Trim Coll. Cainb. Second Editiou. J-wo 
and 230 and 400, cloth. 1882. 12a. _ n Idiomatic 

EARCHEE.-QuESTlONNAxr.E .FK.V^fCATS. Oucsiions , 

Difficulties, and Military Expressions. Ly ^ , -..oco 4^. Od. Interleaved 

Edition, greatly enlarged. Crown Svo, pp. 224, clotu. xd(.;. 

with writing paper, 5s. 6d. •j.- .j. Tw+rine on 

KARDEC.-Txie Spikit’s Book. Containing TeaSSs of Spirits of 

the Immortality of the Soul, &c., &c., accordrnc and set in order liv 

High Degree, tLismitled tl>rough various cffilected 

Allen Kardec. Translated from the 120th tUousanu i 

8vo, pp. 512, cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d. 

KARDEC.- 



_ YS. Oil. _ , ... 

KARDEO.— Heaven and Hell ; or, tlm Crown Svo, 

of Existences. By Allen Hardee. Translated by Anna Dlacicweu. 
pp. viii and 448, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

KEMP. See Schopenhauer. „ , ... - . v . p,.iueinlea of ' 

KENDRIOK.-Greek Ollendorep. \\p S 7 i ^th. ^1870.^ 9s. 

the Greek Grammar. By Asahel C. Kendrick. Svo, pp. ^ ° ^ ^ ,,, 

KERMODE. -Natal ; Its Early History, Ilise,BrogresmM^^ r’it _ -P 
Field for Emigration. By -VV. jverroode, of Natal. Ciuwn bvo. pp. ^ 

with Map, cloth. 1.883. 3s. 6d. ri,.Awn <Xvo on 210, 

KEYS OF THE CREEDS (The). Third Bevised Edition. C ' > 1 

cloth. 1870. 5s. _ ixn-i 17 VT1T,T«1. 

KINAHATT.— Yallets and their Hei^vtion to Fissures pprmiUinn to his 

ByG. H. Kinahan, hl.Il.I.A., F.B.G.S.I., Gd. 

Grace, the Duke of Argyll. Crown Svo, pp. 2o(i, cloth, 

ICING’S STRATAGEM (Thel ; On, The Pearl 

By Stella. Second Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 94, doth. 

KINGSTON.-The Hnity oe Creation. A ’J® 152, doth. 

Edigioiis Question. By F. H. King.ston. Crown 8^o, pp. 

KISTNER. -Buddha and his BoctrINER A BiUiograplucal Essay. Lj Otto 
Ivistner. 4to, pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 1 8()9. 2s. 

KNOS.—ON A Mexican Mustang. See under Sweet. for Health v 

KLEMM.-MnRc.LE Beating; Actwe and Ihrssive^^^^^ - f ,,,.j 

and Unhea.lthy People. By 0. Klemm. ’VMth lllustiations. , .u 
wrapper. 1878. Is, ... ■xr^r^rr »v>i 

KOHI,.-Tr,™ I„ CAKiiA »» lovUi.r 

PENN.SYLVANIA. By J, G. Kohl, ' f ™ f ^ 
the Author. Two vols. post Svo, pp. xiv. and (94, doth. - 18 .. 
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FithlisJied hy Triihmr & Co. 

KEAPr.— BimONATiV OP TriK Sitaitim Languase. Comyilod hytlie Rc-;'. Dr. L. 
Knipf, raiKsiiiniiry of tlio Church Missionary Society in East "Africa. Wiili an 
Appendix, cuiitainiii!? an outline of a Suahili Grammar. Medium Svo, pP- 
and 4::i4, cloth. 1882. 30s. 

E;EAUS.-CAni,KU,«> AN-JiTS Nathbai. HeaijNPx Agrnta from the Phy.siolocioal 
.and Thcrapculioiil Point of View. By J. Tlraus, M.D, With Note.s Iniiwluctoiy 
by tlie litfr. J. T. WfdUtrs, M.A. Second Edition. Revised and enhiyecl. Grown 
Svo, pp. 104, cloth. 1880. Sa. 

KEOF,<5EE. — Tirp Minnkbingeu op GPAmAJTY. By A. E, Kroeger. Fenp. 8vo, pp. 
200, doth. 1873. 7s. = I .u 

KUEZ. — Fokebt Floua op BBlTiiSH BmutA. By S. Kurz, Curator of the Her- 
bnrivnn, Koyal Botimical (l;u*dons, Calcutta. 2 vols. crown Svo, pp, xxx., ooi). 
:uul(]14. cloth. 1877. 30s. 

LAOEEDA’S JoniiNPy to Oakembp. in 1798. Translated and Annotated by Captain 
.14. F. Burton, 1'. R..G.S. Also Journey of the Pombeiros, &c. Demy 8vo, pv>. viii. 
and 272. With Map, cloth. 1873. 7s. Cd. 

L AN AEI.— Collection op Italian and English Dialogiies. By A, Lanari. 
Fcap. Svo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1874. 3s. Cd. 

LAND. — The Prinoitws op Hebuew GriiAMM.\u. By J. P. N. Land, Professor of 
Login and ]Metaphy.s]os in tho University of Leyden, Translated from the Dutoh. 
by Iloginald Taiiio Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Part I, Sounds. Part II. 
Words. With Large Additions by tho Author, and a new Preface. Crown Svo, 
lip. XX. and 220, cloth. 1870. Ts. (id. 

LANE. — The Kob.an. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

LANGE. — A IltSTouv OP' M.ATii:iUALisM. See English and Foreign Pliilosophical 
Library, Vols. .1. to TII. 

LANGE.-— Gp.bmania. A German Beading-book Arranged Progressively. By F. K.' 
W. Iv.inge, Ph.D, Part I, Anthology of Gorman Prose and Poetry, with 
Yocabulary and Biograiihieal Notes. Svo, pp. .xvi. and 21C, cloth, 1881, 3s, fid. 

- Pivift .11. Essays on Gcmian History and Institutions, with Note.s. Svo, pi’- 
cloth. Parts I. and II. togetlier, Ss. (id. 

LANGE. — Gebm.w Phghe Whiting. Comprising English Passages for Translation 
into Gorman. Seloctcil from Examination Papers of tho University of Loiulon, 
tho Cisllcgo of Preceptor.s, London, and tlie .Royal Military Aoadomy, Woolwich. 
aiTitugod pi' 0 ';ri>siiviily, with Notes and Theoretical as well as l^ractical Treatises 
on tlii’uu'N for the writing of Idssay.s. By P, K. W. Lange, Ph.D., .'V.ssistant Ger- 
nuiu M.'i.sfcor. Royel .\c;adeniv, IFoolwich ; Examiner, P„oyal College of Pivceptor-s 
Loiulon. Crown Svo, pp. viii, and 17(i, cloth. 1881. ds. 

LANGE.— German Grammar. Phagtjce. ByF. K. W. Lange, Ph.D. Crown Svo. 
■|.)p. viii. anil. ti4, cloth. 1882. 1«. (id. 

LANGE. - CnLlARinrAL GRinrAN Gkammab. With Siiecinl Tleference to the Anglo- 
Saxon Elomoni, in the English Language. By F. K. W. Lange, Ph.D., &c. 
Crown Svo, pp. xxxii. and 380. cloth. 1882. 4s, (id. 

LANMAN. -X. S.VNSKiiiT llEAintR. With Vocabulary and Nobe.s. By Obarle.s 
nockwcll l.animui, 1‘rofessor of Sanskrit in Harvard Collogo. Imperial Svo, pp. 
x;c. find 2!G, chiili. ISSI. Hh. fid. 
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L ASCARIDES. — A COMPREHENSIVE PHRASHOEOGICAR BNG IA SH - A Nc; I KNT ANT) IMOBER N 
Greek Lexicon, Pounded upon a manuscript of G. P. LasoM rides, aiid Com piled 
by L. M.yri<inEheu 3 , Ph.D. 2 vols. 18mo, pp. xi, and IdSS, cloth. 1882. ,tl, lOs, 

LATHE (The) and its XJse.S ; or, Instruction in the Art of Turning Wood and MetiA 
including a description of the most modern appliances ior the Onimneniiitmn irt 
Plain and Curved Surfaces, &c. Sixth Edition. AVitlFaddifamial Cliapto's and 
Index. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. iv. and 31G, cloth. 1883. Ids. (Id. 

LE-EEtTN.— Materials for Translating ftk)m English into Pkencji ; heing a 
short Essay on Translation, followed hy a Graduated Selection in Prose and Verse. 
By L. Le-Brun. Seventh Edition. Revised and corrected hy Henri Van Laun. 
Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 204, cloth, 1882, 4s. Gd. 

LEE.— Illustrations of the Physiology of Relioion. In Sections adapted for 
the use of Schools. Part I. By Henry Lee, E.ll.C.S., formerly Professor of 
Surgery, Koval College of Surgeons, &c. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 108, clotli. 
1880. Ks. Gfh 

LEES. —A Practical Guide to Health, and to the Home Treatment of the 
Common Ailments of Life : With a Section on Oa,ses of Emergency, and Hints 
to Mothers on Nursing, &c. By F. Arnold Lees, F.L.S. Crown Svo, pp. 384, 
stiff covers. 1874. 3s. 

LEGGE.— The CHINESE Classics. With a Translation, Critical and Exegetical, 
Notes, Prolegomena, and copious Indexe.s. By James Legge, D.D., of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. In 7 vols. Royal Svo. Vols. I.-V. in Eight Parts, 
published, cloth. £2, '2s. each Part. 

LEGGE.— The Chinese Classics, translated into English. With Prelimina-'y E-ssays 
and Explanatory Notes. Popular Edition. Reproduced f(,)r General Readers from 
the Author’s work, containing the Original Text. By James Legge, D.D. Crown 
Svo. V(d. I. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. I’hird Edition. Pp, vi. 
and 338. cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d.— Vol. 11. The Works of Mencius. P]). x. and 402, 
cloth, 12s.— Vol. III. The She-King ; or, Tlie Book of Poetry, Pp, vi. and 432, 
cloth. 1876. 12s. 

LEGGE.— Confucianism in Relation to Christianity. A Paper read he/ore the 
Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May lltli, 1877. By Pi,ev. James Legge, 
D.D., LL.D., &c, Svo, pp. 12, sewed. 1877. Is. (Id, 

LEGGE.— A Letter to Professor Max Muller, chiefly on the TranalafotiPinto 
English of the Chinese Terms 2't and Shanff Tl. By James Legge, Profe.s.sor of 
the Chinese Language and Literature in the University of Oxford. Ci'owji 8vo, 
pp. 30, sewed, 1880, la. 

LEIGH.— The Religion of the World, By H. Stone Leigh. 32ino, pp. xii, and 
GO, cloth. 1869. 2s. 6d. 

LEIGH.— The Story of Philosophy. By A.ston Ijoigh. Post Svo,. pp. xii, and 
210, cloth. 1881. 6s. . 

LEILA-HANOUM.— A Tragedy in the Imperial Harem at CoNHTANTJNnpi.F,, 
P.y Lojla-Hanoum. Translated from the French, wii.li Notes hy General .K. J4. 
Colston. IGino, pp. viii. and 300, cloth. 1883. 4s. Pn])cr, 2s. Gd. 

LELAND.— The Breitmann Ballads. The only authorised Edition. Coinjilctc in 1 
voh, inehiding Nineteen Ballads, illustrating his Travels in Euro])e (nevei’ hefoie 
printed), with Comments hy Fritz Schwa ckenhammer. By Charles G. I.ckiid. 
Crown Svo, pp. xxviii. and 292, cloth, 3872. Gs. 

LELAND.— The jVrusic Les-son of Confucius, and other Poems. By Charles G. 
Leland. Fcap. Svo, pp. viii. and 1G8, cloth. 1873,. 3.s. Gd. 

LELAND. — Caudeamuh. Humorous Poems translated from the German of Joseph 
Victor Scheffel aud others. Ey Charles G. Leland. ICnio, pp. 17C, cloth. 3872. 
3s. Gd. 


Puhlislied by TriMer Qo, 
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y C, 6. Lelaad, Crown 8vo, pi>. viii. 


LELAND.--TirR EftyrruN Sketoh-Book. 

and doth. 1873. 7s. Cd. • 

LELAND.— 'Put; Enultsh Gipsies and thtau L.WGUACTf rivnvi... n •> 
Socnn.l Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 260, doth! 1874^^ S. (ij 

INLAND --I’ii-Kaxg ; fiiijTHE DJKCOVOTIY op AMERICA bv Chinese T>iul,nds+ Pvu.<='‘« 

^Sd By C'liarlcs G. Leland. Crown Svo, pp. 23-2, doth. 1875. 

LELAND.— Pidoin-Englirii Sing-Song; or, Songs and Stories in i-Pe ri,ins Pr„.i;.p 

{StSliii,."’; w.i <>«™ 8v 

Gypsies. By C. G. Leland. Crown Rvo, pp. 372, doth. 1SS2. 

LEOPABDI.—Seo English and Eoreign Philosophical Library, VoL XVII. 

LEO...-IA>tiR Chapters op North’s Pmtarch, Containing the Lives of Cains Mar- 
cnns. Conolanns .Inlms (>sar, Marcus Antonins, and Marcus Brutus, ns .Sources 
to Shakespeare s I ra-edies ; Condanus, Julius Csesar, and Antonv and Cleo- 
patra • and partly to Haiii et and Tunoii of Athens. Pl.otolithograidied in the 
HV/.O of the Edition of 1505. With Preface, Notes conn.ariiiit the Text of the 
Editions of lijl), 1505, 1003, and 1012 ; .ind EdVicnce NUe^to the Te^r o^ tile 
O'ragftuios of bludcesiiearo. Edited by Profe.ssor p. A Leo Ph D Vice-Pre.si- 
dent of tlu'. New Sliakes]ipare Society ; Member of tiie Directory of ’the German 

Shakespeare Society ; and Lecturerat the Academy of ModeriiPldlologvatBerlin. 

Polio, pp. 22, l.r0 of facsimiles, half-niovocco._ Library Edition (limited to 250 
copies), El, 11s. Od. ; Amateur Edition (50 copies on a superior large hand- made 

paper). *3. Ja. ■ ■ . 

LEEMONTOPF.— TriK Demon. By Michael Lennontoff. Translated from the 
Itussiau by A. Condie Stephen. Crown Svo, pp. 88, doth, 1881. 2s. Cd. ' 

LESLEY.- M.\n’.r OinoiN anh Diwiny. Sketched from tlie Platform of the Physical 
Sciences. By. P, Lesley, M<-jnber of the National Academy of the United ' 


Stateis, Professor 
considerably Enlarged) 


1, Lesley, Mejnber ot the National Academy of the United 
of Geo ogy, University of I ennsylvania. Second (llevisad^ and ^ ■ 
rged) Juhtion, crown Svo, pp. viii, and 142, cloth. 1881. 7s. Cd. 

LESSINCf.-LKrrEliK on BtnuoT.ATHY. By Gotti, old Ephraim Lessing. Traiishited 
ivoin. the Gorman by the late H. IL .Lcrnanl, rli. D, 8vo, pp. 184, doth. 1SG2. os. 
LESSING. ---Bee EngH.sh and Eoreign Philosophical Library, Extra Series, Yds. I, 
■.and II., ... 

LETTERS ON Tin? War between Germany anti France. By Mommsen, Siraiiss 
jMaxMiillor, and Carl vie. Second Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 120, cloth. 1871. 2s. cid! 
LEWES,- -Pnoiit,EMK <1F Lier ANR Minp. By George ITeniy Lewes. Pirst Series : 
'The Poiindaiioiis of a ( ireed. Vol. I., demy Svo. Fourth edition, pii. 488, cloth, 
1884. 12rt.— Vol. II., demy Svo, pp. 552, doth. 1875. KJs. 

LEWES.— -PROin, VMS M' Li ee and Mind, By George Henry Lewes. Second Scrii's. 
TiiEriiYKic.iL li.iHiR OR .MiND. Svo, with .niiistrations, pp. 508, doth. 1877. 
10s. Contents.- — The Nature of Life; The Nervous Mechanism ; Animal Auto- 
matism ; The Beilex Theory. 

LEWES .— P.KOBLEM.S OE I, TEE AND MiND. By George Hemy Lewes. Third Series. 
Prohleiti the First- Tlio Study of Psychology: Its Object, Scope, and Method. 
Jieiivy tivo, pp. 200, doth. 1870. 


I. Gd. 


LEWES, - Piioin.EMS DP I,1ER AND MXND, By George Homy Lewes. Third 
Problem tliu Second— Mind as a Function of the Organism. Prohlem the 'J 
TTie Sidu'.ro. of Semso atul Logic of Feeling. Problem the Fourth— The Si i: 


Third Series. 

e Third--: 

„, ..e Sphere of Sense and Logic of Fediiig. Problem the Fourth— The Spliere of 
Intellect and Logic of Signs. Demy Svo, pp, x. and 500, doth. 1879. 15e. 
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LEWIS.— See Juvenal and Flint. 

LIBRARIANS, Tii.VN.SAca’iONS and Pboceedinos of the Oonfbbence op, held in 
London, October 3877. Edited }>y Edward B, Nicholson and Henry Jl. Tedder. 
Imperial Svo, pp. 1176, cloth. 1878. £1, 8s, ,*«>' 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED KING-DOM, Tfun.sactions and Proceed- 
ing.s of the Annual Meetings of the. Imperial Svo, cloth. Fiust, liehl »1. 
Oxford, October 1, 2, 3, 1878. Edited by the Secretarie.s, Henry l!., Teihhn-, 
Liljrarian of the Athensemn Chib, and Ernest 0. Thomas, late Librarian of the 
O-xfoni Union Society. Fp. viii. and 192. 1879. £1, 8s.- -SucoNU, held at Man- 
chester, September 23, 24, and 25, 1879, Edited by H. H. Tedder ainl E. 0. 
Thortifns. Pp. x. and 38-4. 1880. £1, Is.—Thitsi), hold at Edinburgh, October 

5, 6, and 7, 1880. Edited by E. 0. Thomas and 0. Welsh, I'p. x. and 202. 
1881. £l,l.s. 

LIEBER.— The Life and Letters of Fbanois Likbeu. Edited by T. S. Ferry. 
8\a), pp. iv. and 440, cloth, -with Portrait. 1882, 14s. 

LITTLE FRENCH READER (The). Nxtracted from “ The Modern French Reader.” 
Third Edition. Grown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1884. 2s. 

„ LLOYD AND Newton.— Pbursia’s REPBE.sEHO'ATrvE Man. By P. Lloyd of the 
Universities of Halle and Athens, and W. Newton, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 
648, cloth. 1875. 10s. 6d. 

LOBSOHEID.— Chinese and English Dtctionabt, arranged according to the Radi- 
cals. By W, Lobscheid. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, pp, 600, cloth, £2, 8s. 
LOESCHEID.— English and Chinese Dictionaby, with the Pimti and Mandarin 
Pronunciation. By W. Lobscheid. Four Parts, Folio, pp. viii. and 2016, boards. 
£8, 8a. 

LONG.— Easteen Pbovebbs. See Triibner’a Oriental Series. 

LOVETT.— The Life and Struggles of William Lovett in his pursuit of Bread, 
Knowledge, and Freedom ; with some short account of the different Associations 
he belonged to, and of the Opinions he entertained. 8vo, pp. vi, and 474, cloth. 

^ 1876. Ss. 

LOVELY. — Where to go for Help: Being a Comp.anion for Quiflc. and, fEasy 
Reference of Police Stution-s, Fire-Engine Stations, Fire-Escape Stations, &Cf., 
&:e,, of London and the Suburbs. Compiled by W. Lovely, R.N. Third JSdi- 
tion, ISmo, pp. 16, sewed. 1882. 8d. 

LOWELL. — The Biglow Papers. By Jame.s Rn.s.soll Lowell. Edited by Thomas 
Hughes, Q.p. A Reprint of the Authorised Eilition of 18.59, togi.-ther with tho 
Second Series of 3862. First and Second Series in 1 vol. Ifcap., pp. Ixviii.-liO 
and Lviv. -190, cloth. 1880. 2s, Od. 

LUCAS. — The Children’s Pentateuch; With the B[aphtai'ah,s or Portions from 
the Prophets. Arranged for Jewish Children. By Mrs. IXonry Lucas. Crown 
8vo, pp. viii, and 570, cloth, 1878, 5.s. 

LUDEWIG.—The Literature of American Aboriginal LiVnouages. By Hermann 
E. Ludewig. With xldditions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. Turner. 
Edited by Nicolas Trnbnor. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 258, clofcb. 1858. 10s. 6d. 
LUKIN. — The Boy Engineers r What they did, and how they did it. By the Rev. 
L. J. Lukin. Author of ‘‘ The Young Mechanic,” &c. A Book for Boys ; 30 En- 
gravings. Imperial 16nio, pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 1877. 7s, 6d. 

LUX E TENEBRIS ; OB, 'J’HE Testimony of CoNacrou.sNE.ss, A Theoretic E.s;;ov. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 376, with Biagi-am, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 
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MACCOllMAC.- Tn7i! Ooi7vjs}!,sation op a Soux, mm Gon : A Theadiav. Ui- Henry 
MiicOomiiic, M.J). lOijK), pp. xvi. and 144, cloth. 1877. 2s, Cd. ” 

MACHIAVELLI. — Tun H irtoutcai,, Poiatical, ant) Diplomatic Weittngs op 

..^KJC'Oi.o arAcrtrAVFLLi. Trniislatod from the Italian bv 0. E. Detmold. Witu 
Portraits. 4 vols. Svo^ cloth, i.p. xli., 420, 4C4, 488, and 472. 1SS2. £2, Ss. 

MACKENZIE, — HiKToiiY op Tin? IIelattons op niK Government ’ivith the ITfii. 
TiiritPri OP THE NOKTII-EART niONTiEU OP IJPNGAU By Alexaiuier Mackci.v!i(t, of 
tlio Biiiii'iil Civil Service; Sccretai’y to the Government of India iu the Umne 
.1 )()]>, 'irtnient, and formerly Kecrelavy to the Govenimcut of Bengal. HoyalSvo, 
pp. xviii. and 580, (doth, with Map. 1884. !()«, 

madden. — Goins op the Jews. Being a Iliatorv of the Jewish Coinage and Money 
in the Old and Kew Testaments. By Erederick W. Madden, M.R.A^S. lilomhi-r 
of the .!Srnmi.sniatic Society of London, Secretary of the Brighton College, &c., Ac, 
tVitii 27i) 'W^oodcut.s and a Plate of Alphabets. Koyal 4to, nn. xii. and odO, cloth. 
1881. ' .£2, 2s. 

MADELTJNG.— The Causes and Operative Treatment op Dupuytren’s Finger 
O oNTHAGTlON. Bv Dr. Otto "W. Madelnng, Lecturer of Surgery at the Univ«-r- 
a'ity, and Assistant Surgeon at the University Hosiiital, Bonn. 8vo, pin 24, Eewe<t. 
I87f>. Is. 

MAHAPARINIBBANASUTTA.— See Childers. 

MAHA^VIRA-OHARITA ; or, The Adventures of the Great Hero Eama. An Indian 
Dratna in Seven .Aots. _ Translated into English Prose from the Sanskrit of 
Hliuvabhiiti, By John Piokford, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. Ss. 

MAIMONIDES.— The Guide op the IhiuPLEXED op Maimonides. See English av.d 
Foreign Philosciphical Library. 

MALLESON.—Ebsayk and Lectures on Indian ITLSTdiiiOAL Sub.iects. By Colonel 
G. 'B. Malloson, O.S.L Second Issue, Crown Svo, pp. 348, cloth. 1875. 5a. 

HANDLEY.— ■■\7oman Outside Christendom. An Exposition of the Influence 
exerted ly Christianity on the Social Poaition and Happiness of IFomen. By 
J'. G. Mandloy, Crown Svo, pp. viii. and KJO, cloth. 1880. .os. 

MAKIPULUS VoO.MiULORUM. A lUiyming Dictionary of the English Language. By 
I'ctor Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by Henry B. Wlieatley. 
8vo, pp. .xvi and 370, cloth. LSC7. 14a. 

MANCEUVRES.— A Bi-vitio.hi'ect op the Autumn Manceuvues, 1871. AYith 5 Plans. 
By a Jtccluse. 8vo, pp. xii. and 133, cloth. 1872. Ss. 

MARIETTE-BEY.-- ]Mi)NUMKNT,s oj? Upi’EIi Egypt; a translation of the 
‘‘Itineraire do la llante Egyptc” of Angnste Mariettc-Boy. Translated by 
Alphonse MarieLto. Grown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 2(12, cloth. 1877. Ts. bd. 

MARKHAM. -Quiohua Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions towards a 
Gvaniinar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Ynea.s of Peru. Col- 
lecti.’d by Gloinonts il. Markham, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 223, cloth. £1 , 11s. (Id. 

MARKHAM. - -Dli, ANT A : A Drama in the Quichua Language. Text, 'Translation, 
and tutvuducliou. By Clements K. Marklurai, C.B. Crown Svo, pii. 128, cloth. 
1S71. 7s. (id. 

MARKHAM.- -A. Miaioiii op the IjADY Ana db Osorio, Countess of Chincon. and 
Yioo-Qneen of Peru. A.I). l(a!>-39. With a Plea for the correct s])clling of the 
< duncbomi Genus. By Clements ll. Markham, 0. B., Member of the Imperial Aca- 
dimiy Nat'urai Curiosorum, with the Cognomen of Chinchon. Small 4t:Q, p]i. xn. and 
1 ()(>.’ With 2 Coloured Plates, Map, and Illustrations. Handsomely boiunJ. 

. . .1874. 28s; ' ■ 
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MARKHAM.— A StEMOni ON THE INOTAN SOEVETS. By Clements B. Markliam, 
C.B., F.K.S.j &c., &c. Published by Order of H. M. Secretary of State for India 
in Council, Illustrated with Mails. Second Edition. Iinperiiil 8voj pp, xxs.. 
and 481, boards. 3878. 10s. 6d. 

MARKHAM. —Naeratives op the AlraaiOK op Georoe Bogrr to '.I’/niiT, ami of ilfo 
Journey of Thomas Mamiing to Lhasa. Edited with Noties, an Introduction, and 
Lives of Mr, Bogle and Mr. Manning. ]5y Clements 11. Markham, C.B,, if.K.S. 
Second Edition. 8vo, pp. clxv. and 362, cloth. With Maps and Illustrations. 
1879, 21s.: 

MARiMONTEL. — Bei.iraiue. Par Marmonfcel. Nouvelle Edition. 12mo, pp. xii. 
and 123, cloth. 18G7. 2 b. 6d. 

MARSDBN.— NUMrs,WATA OlUENTArHA TLEUSTRATA, The PH.iTE.S OP THE OlUEHTAI. 
OoiNR, Ancient and Modern, of the Collection of the late William Marsden, 
P.11.S., Ac. Ac. Engraved from Drawings made under his Directions, 4to, 57 
Plates, cloth. 31s. 6d. 

MARTIN AND Trubnrr.— The Current Goed and Silver Coins op all Countries, 
their Weight and Fineness, and their Intrinsic Value in English jMoney, with 
Facsimiles of the Coins. By Leopold 0. Martin, of Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, and Charles Triibner. In 1 vol. medium 8vo, 141 Plate.s, printed in Gold 
and Silver, and representing about 1000 Coins, with 160 pages of Text, luuul- 
somely bound in embossed cloth, richly gilt, with Embleraatieal Designs on the 
Cover, and gilt edges. 1863. £2, 2s. 

MARTIN.— The Chinese : their Education, PiiiLOsoFiiy, and Letters. By W. 

A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., President of the Tungweu College, Pekin. 8vo, pp. 
320, cloth, 1881. 7s. 6d, 

MARTINEAH.— Essats, Philosophical and Theological. By James Marfcineau. 

2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 414 — x, and 430, cloth. 1875. £1, 4.s. 
BIABTINEAU. — Letters prom Ireland. By Harriet Martineau, Heprintod from 
the DaiZj/ Wews, Post 8vo, pp. viii. and 220, cloth. 1852, 6s. 6d. 

MASON,— Burma ; Its People and Productions; or, Note.s on the Fauna, Flora, 
and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu and Burma. By the Jlev. F. Mason, D.I)., 
M.R. A.S., Corresponding Member of the American Oriental Society, of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, and of the Lyceum of Natural History, New York. 
Vol. I. Geology, Mineralogy and Zoology. Vol. II. Botany. Bowriti.ei)»;md 
Enlarged by W. Theobald, late Deputy-Superintendent Geological Suiwoy of 
India. Two Vols., royal 8vo, pp. xxvi. and 560; xvi. and 788 and xxxvi., cloth. 
1884. £3. 

MATHEWS,— Abraham Ibn Ezra’s Oo.mmentary on the Canticles apter the 
First Recension. Edited from the MSS., with atramslation. by 11. J. Mathew'., 

B. A., Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. x., 34, and 24, liini) clotli. 1874. 

2s. 6d. ’ " ■ 

MAXWELL.~A IManual op the Malay Language. By W. E. Maxwell, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Assistant Resident, ‘Perak, Malay Peninsula. 
With an Introductory Sketch of the Sanskrit Element in Malay. Crown 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 182, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

MAY.— A Bibliography op Electricity and Magnetipm. 1860 to 3883. Wiili 
Special Reference to Electro-'Pechnic.s, Compiled by G. May. With an Index 
by 0. Salle, Ph.D. Ci'own 8vo, pp. viii.-204, cloth. 1884. 5s. 

MAYER.— On the Art op Pottery : with a Hi.story of its Rise and Progress in 
. Liverpool. By Joseph. Alaycr, F.S.A., F.R..S,N.A., &c. 8vo, pp. 100, ‘boards. 
1S73.' 5s,'., 

MAYERS.— Treaties Between the Empire op China and Foreton Power.'?, 
together with Regulations for the conduct of - Foreign Tra,(le. &c. Edit('d by AY. 
F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to Legation at Peking. 8vo. m>. 2U;, 
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MAYEES.— Tni: Govisrnmjsnt ; a Manual of Chinese Titles. c.ate<ronoally 

arranf,n>(l ami nxpliuncid, witli an Appendi.-i:, By Wni. Bred. Mayors. 'GJiino.se 
Secretary to Legation at Peking, &c., &c. lioyal 8vo, pu. viii. and Kill, 

cloth. 1878. :-)Us. 

it3‘CEINDLE.— Axcient India, as Desciubkd by Megastiiehes and Arbiax: 
being a translaliou of jlhe fragment,? of the Indika of Megii.sthuiica collected by 
Dr. iScliwaiiltcck, and of the first part of the Indika of Arrian. By J. W, 
M‘Oi'indk>, M.A., Piincipal of the Government College, Patna, kc. '\Yitk 
Introduction, Note.?, and Map of Ancient India. Post 8vo, pp. xi. and 224, 
cloth. 1877. 7a. Gd. 

M'CEINDLE.— 'I'lt]! Odmmf.koe and N.atiga'i’ion on the EiiV'nni.EAN Rea. Being 
a Translalion of ilio I’oriplu.s Maris Hrythrwi, by an Anonymous Writer, and of 
Arrian's Account of the Voyage of Nearkhos, from the Mouth of the Indus to ili*' 
Head of the [’orshui Gulf. With Introduction, Commentary, Notes, an<l Index, 
By J. AV. M'Grindle, M.A., Edinburgh, &c. Post Svo, pp. iv. and 2b'8, clotli. ^ 
1871). 7s. Od. 

Xd'CEINBLE.— Ancient India as Described by Ktesia.? the Knidian; being a Tnijnsla- 
tiou of the Abridgment of his ‘’Indika” by Photios, and of die Fnignmrits of that 
Work preserved in other Writers. With Introduction. Notes, and Index. Bv 
J. W. M'Oriudle, M. A.. M.ILS. A. Svo, pp. viii. and 104, doih. 1S82. Os. ' 

MECHANIC (The Young). A Book for Boys, containing Directions for the use of 
all kinds of Tools, and for the oonstruotion of Steam Engines and Mechanical 
Models, including the Art of Turning in Wood and Metal. Fifth Edicioti. 
Iinjieri.'il 1(1)110, pp, iv. and 34(i, and 70 Engravings, cloth. 1878. 6s. 

MECHANIC’S WoRKSHOF (Am.iteuk). a Treatise containing Plain and Concise 
Directions for the Manipulation of AVood and Metals, including Casting, Forging, 
Brazing, Boldering, and Caipcntr}''. By tho Author of “The Lathe and its Uses.” 
Sixth Edition. Demy Svo, pj). iv. and 14S. Illustrated, cloth. 1880. 6s, 

MEDITATIONS on De.vih and Eternity. Translated from the German by Frederica 
Nowan, Published by Her Majesty’s gracious permission, 8vo, pp. 380, cloth, 
IGa. Od. 

. .Dm'O. Rmaller Edition, crown Svo, printed on toned paper, pp. 332, cloth. 

1884. 6.?. 

MEDITATIONS on Live and its Keugious Dutie-s, Translated from the German 
liy Frederica Kowan. Dedicated to H.il.H. Princess Louis of Hesse. Puhli.shed 
by Her Majesty's gracious ]»ormission. Being the Companion Volume to “ Medi- 
tations on Doaih and Eternity.” Svo, pp. vi. and 370, doth. 1863. iOs. Gd. 

Ditto, Smaller Edition, crown Svo, printed on honed paper, pp. 338. 1S63. 


MEDLIOOTT.— A Manual ov the Geology of India, chiefly compiled from the 
oliacrvatimis of the Gedogicul Survey, By H. B, Medlicott, M.iV , Supeiintcndent, 
Geological Survey of India, and W. T. Blanford, A.B.S.B'I., F.ll.S., Deputy Super- 
ini.cndent. Published by order of the Government of India. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 
xviii -l.xxx.~SlS. with 2l'Plates and largo coloured M.ap mounted in ca.?L>, uniform, 
doth. ISrS). 16s. (For Part 111. .see Ball.) 

MEGHA-DUTA (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kfilidftaa, Translated from the 
Ranskrit into Eiigli.sh Verse by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.ll.S. Tho A'oeabu- 
lary by Francis Johnson. New Edition. 4to, ppt xi. and 180, doth. 10s. 6d. 
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MEREDYTH.—Arca, a Repertoire or Origistal Poems, Siicred nml Socnlar. Ry 
P. Morodyfch, CJauoa of Limerick LatUedral. Crowu tsvo, pp. 1-4, cloth. 

.1875. .■.■■5s. ; ■ ■ ■ . 

METCALFE.— TtIR BSGtJRHMAH AND the SCANDINAVIAN. Ry Frederick Jilet- 
cidfe, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford; Tran-slator of "Gal,lu.s” 
“Oharicles;” and Author of “The Oxonian in Icehmd.” Post 8vo, pp. 512, 

^ 18s, * 

MICHEL.— Les Eoossais en France, Les Fk.vnc.us en Fcosse Par Frandsqvm 
Michel, Oorrespondant de ITn-stitut de France, &e. In 2 vols, 8vo, })p, vii., 517, 
and 551, rich blue cloth, with embleiiftatical desigu.s. With upwards of 100 0()a(;.s 
of Anns, and other Illustrations. Price, £1, 12s. — Also a Large- Fapcr Fdition^ 
(limited to 100 Copies), printed on Thiele Paper. 2 vols. 4to, half morocco, with o 
additional Steel Engravings. 1862. ,£3, 3s, 

MICKIEWICZ, —Konrad AVadlenrod. An Histoidcal Poem. By A. aiickio,wie;i. 
Translated from, the Polish into English Averse by Miss M, Biggs, Itiino, pp. 
xvi. and 100, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

MILL,— Auguste Comte and Positivissi. By the late John Stuart Mill, M.P. 
Third Edition. 8vo, pp. 200, cloth. 1882. 3s. 6d. 

MJLLHOTJSE.— Manual or Italian Conversation. For the Use of Schools. By 
John Millhouse, l8ino, pp. 126, cloth. 1866. 2 b. 

MILLHOUSE.— New English and Italian Pronouncing and Explanatory Dic- 
tioNjUIY. ByJohnMillhou.se. Vol. I. English-Italian, Vol, II. Italian-English. 
Fourth Edition, 2 vols. square 8vo, pp. 654 and 740, cloth. 1867. 12s. 

MILNE.— Notes ok Crystallography and Crystallo-piiysics. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered at A^edo during the years 1876-1877. By John' 
Milne, F.G.S. 8vo, pp. viii. and 70, cloth. 1879. 3s. 

MINOOHCHERJI.— Pahlavi, GujAratt, and English Dictionary. By Jamashji 
Dastur Miuoohcherji. Vol. I., with Photograph of Author. Svo, pp, clxxii. and 
168, cloth. 1877. 14s. 

MITRA, — Buddha Gaya ; The Hermitage of Sakya Muni. By Bajeudi’alala, Mitra, 
LL.D., C.I.E,, iko. 4to, pp. xvi. and 258, with 51 Plates, cloth. 1879. £^. 

MOCATTA.— Moral Biblical Gleanings and Practical Teaohinos, Illustrated 
by Biographical Sketches Drawn from the Sacred Volume. By J. L. Moeatta. 
Svo, pxj. viii. and 446, cloth, 1872. 7s. 

MODERN FRENCH READER (ThbL Prose. Junior Course. Tenth Edition, Edited 
by Ch. Gassal, LL.D., and Theodore Karcher, LL.B. Crown Svo, xrp. xiv. and 224, 
cloth. 1884. 2:). 6d. 

Senior Course. Third Edition, Crown Svo, pp. xiv. and 418, cloth, 1880. 4.s. 

MODERN FRENCH READER. — A Glossary of Idioms, Gallicism.s, and otlier Diffi- 
culties contiiiued in the Senior Course of the Modern French Header ; with Short 
Notices of the most important Fi'cnch Writei-s .and Historical or Literary Charac- 
ter.s, and hints as to the works to be read or studied. By Charles Cassal, LL.D., 
&c. Crown 8 VO, pp, viii. and 104, cloth. 1881. 2s, 6d. 

MODERN FRENCH READER, —SENIOR Course and Glossary combined. Gs. 

MORELET.— Travels in Central America, including Accounts of some Piegions 
unexplored since the Conquest. From the Fi'ench of A. Morelei, by Mr.s. M. F. 
Squier. Edited by E, G. Squier. 8vo, pp, 430, cloth. 1 871. 8s. 6d. 

MORFILL,— Simplified Polish Grammar. See Triibner’s Collection. 
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M.ORFIT.— A Praotioal Treatise on the Manoeaotube op Soaps. Bv rRmuliell 
Sliiriil, M. l)., L'.C.S., fitriof-rly rrofessor of Appliod (Jhemistry in tiic'’UiuveiMty 
u£ Miirylund. With Illubtrulions, Demy Svo, pp. xii. and 270, cloth. 1671. 

■ £2, .12h. (id." ■ . . ■ 

I^ORFIT. - A riiAOTiCAL Treatise on Pure 37BWTrEiZBB.s, and tlic Cliomirnl Con- 
vcr.siiin of Rock Chmaus, Marlstones, Oopvolites, and the Crude Phos}>hales of 
Linio aiid Alumina goTierallj' into various valuahle Jh’oduois. By Ciimphcll IShfVfit, 
IM'.D,, F,(1.S., formerly Profes.sor of Apidicd Chemistry in the University of Mary- 
land. With 28 Plates. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 547, cloth. lS7o. ii4, 4.s. 

IvlOREIS.- A ])E,s(;m]>TivE and IIestoricad xIccount op the rionAVEj’.Y District, 
IN the Phesjoenci’ or Mai)RA.s, By llcury MorriSj formerly of liie Madras Civil 
Servic-e, iuithur of “ A flistory fd India, for nse in Schools,’' and other works. 
With a Map. 8vo, jip. xii. and 3U0, cloth. 1S78.: 12s. 

aXOSENTHAL. -O striches and Ostrich Farsiing, By , 7 . de Mosenfchal, late 
Memhe.r of tlie Lef(iHtivo Council of the Cape of Good Hope, &c., and James E. 
Halting, F.L.S., F.B.S., Member of the Briti.sh Ornithologist’s Union, i:o. Mecoiul 
Edition. ‘With 8 full-page illustratioms and 20 woodcut-s. Hoyal &vo, iip. xxiv. 
and 240, cloth. 1879. 10s. 6d. : 

MOTLEY.— -John Lothrop Motley: a Memoir. By Oliver irendell Holmes. 
English Copyright Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 273, cloth. 1878. €ii. 

MUELLER.— The Organic) Constituents of Plants and Vegetable Substance.s, 
and their Chemical Analysis. By Dr. G. 0. Wittstein. Authorised Translation 
from the German Original, euhirged with numerous Additions, by Baron Ferd, 
von Mueller, K.C.M.G., M, & Ph. D,, If.E.y. Crown 8vo, pp, xviii. and 332, 
wi’appor. 1880. 14s. , 

MUELLER.— Select Estra-Tropical Plants readily eligible for Industrial 
Culture or Naturalisation. With Indieations of their Native Countries and 
some of their Uses, By F. Von Mueller, K.C.M.G., M.D., Ph.D., F.B.S. 8vo, 
pp, x., 394, cloth. 188(), 8.s. 

' MUHAMMEU.— The Life op Miihammed. R.a.sed on Muhammed Ihn Tshak, By 
Ahd El Malik Ibn Hishain. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand Wiistcnfeld. One volume 
containing the Arabic Text. 8vo, 2>p. 102G, sewed. All, Is. Another volume, con- 
taining Introduction, Notes, and Index in German. Svo, pp. Ixxii. and 289, sewed. 
7s. 6d. Bach part sold separately. 

MUIR. — Extracts frosh the Cohan. In the Original, with English r-endering. 
CoiTipilud by Sir William Muir, K.C.R.I., LL.D., Author of “The Life of 
Mahomet." Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 64, cloth. ISSO. 3s. 6d. 

MUIR.- Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the People of 
India, their Religion and institutions. Collected, Tr.anslatcd, and Illustrated by 
.lohu Muir, D.O.L., LL.D,, Ph.D., &c. &c. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inriuiry 
into its existence in the Vedic Age. ficcond Edition, rewritten and 
greatly enlarged. 8vo, pp. xx. and 532, cloth. 1868. El, Is. 

Vol. II. The Trans- Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Aiiinity with tlie 
Western Branches of tlie Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with 
Additions. 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 5.12, cloth. , 1871. 4il, Is. 

Vol. 111. The VecliiH : Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised mid 
enlarged. 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 312, cloth. 1868. Ifis. 

Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representation of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition, revised. 8vo, pp. -xvi. and 524, cloth. 
1873. £l,ls. 
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MUIR.~OBto-T.N’'AL S.VNSKBIT Continued. 

Vol. Y. OoTitiibufcions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mylhology, Eell^dmis 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians iii tho Vodio Age. Third 
Edition. 8vo, pp, xvi. and 4!)2, clotii. 1884. £1, Is. 

MUIR.— Translations prom this Sanskrit. Sec Triibner’s Oriental Series. #** 

MULHALL.— Handbook op tuk River Plate, ComprisinJ^tbe Argentine lleimblic, 
Uruguay, and Paraguay. With Six Maj)^- By M. G. and E. T. Mulhall, Pru- 
prietors and Editors of tho Buenos Ayres Standard. Fifth Edition (Ninth 
Thousand), crown 8vo, pp. X. and 732, cloth. 1885. 7s. <3d. 

MULLER.— OUTUNE Dictionary, for the Use of Mis.sioniirios, Explorers, and 
Si.ndenfcs of Language. With an Introtluction on the proper Use of the Crdiiiary 
Englisli Alphal)et in tranBcvibiiig Foreign Languages. By F. Max Miiller.^iM. A . The 
Vocabulary compiled by John Bedows. 12mo, pp. 3fJ8, morocco. l.H(i7. 7s. dd. 

MULLER.— Lecture on Buddhist 'Kihilism. By F. Blax Jluller, M.A. Fcap. 
Svo, sewed. ISG'J. Is. 

MULLER.— The Sacred Hymns op the Brahmins, as preserved to us in tlie oldest 
collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Voda-Sauhita. Traushited ami explained, hy 
F. Max Muller, M. A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Professor of Comparative Philo- 
logy at Oxford, Foreign lilember of the Institute of France, &c. , &c, V'ol. I. Hymii.s 
to the Maruts or the Storm-Gods. Svo, pp. clii. and 264, cloth. 1869. 12.s. 6d. 

MULLER. —The Hymns op the Rig-Teda, in the Sanihita and Psida Texts. Reprinted 
from the Editio Frinceps. By F. Max Mliller, M.A., &;c. Second Edition, with 
the two Te.xts on Parallel Pages. In two vols. Svo, i)p. 1704, sewed. £1, 12,s. 

MULLER. -A Short History op the Bourbon.s. From the Eariie.st Period down 
to the Pre.sent Time. By R. M. Muller, Ph.D., Modem Master at Forest School, 
Walthamstow, and Author of “ParalRle entre ‘Julo.sC6.sar,’ par Shakespeare, ot 
‘ Le Mort de Cesar,’ par Voltaire,” &c. Fcap. Svo, i>p. 30, wrapper. 1882, Is, 

MULLER,— Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon. By Dr. Edward Mliller. 2 Vols. 
Text, crown Svo, pp. 220, cloth, and Plates, oblong folio, cloth. 1883. 21s. 

MULLER.— Pali Grammar. See Trilbner’s Collection. 

MULLEY.— German Gems in an English Setting. Translated hy Jane Mulley. 
Fcap., pp. xii. and 180, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

RAGANANDA ; or, The Joy op the Snake Would, A Buddhist Drama in Five 
Acta. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Note.s, from the Sanskrit 
of Sri-Harsha-Deva, by Palmer Boyd, B. A. Witli an Introduction by Profes.soi' 
Cowell. Crown Svo, pp, xvi. and 100, cloth. 1872. J-s. 6d. 

NAPIER.— Folk Lous ; or, Superstitious Beliefs in the West of Scotland within 
this Century, With .an Appendix, showing the probable relation of tho modem 
Festivals of Christma.s, May D,ay, St. John’s Day, and Hallowe’en, to ancient Sun 
and Fire Worship. By James Napier, F.R.S.E., &c. Crown 8vo, pp. vii. and 
190, cloth. 1878. 43. 

NARADIya DHARMA-SASTRA ; OR, The Institutes op Narada, Translated, for 
the first time, from tho unpublished Sanskrit original. P>y Dr. Julius Jolly, 
University, Wurzburg. With a Preface, Noto.s, chieily critical, an Jnde.x of 
Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digest-s, and a general Imlex, 
Crown 8 VO, pp. XXXV. and 144, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

NEVILL,— Hand List op Mollusca in the Indian I\Iuseom, Calcutta. By 
Geoffrey Nevill, O.M.Z.S., ica.. First Assistant to the iSuperintemlurit f)f the 
Indian Museum. Part I, Gastropoda, Pulmonata, and Prosohranchia-Ncnro- 
branchia. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 338, cloth, 1878. 15s. 

NEWMAN.— The Odes op Horace. Translated into Unrhymed Motia-s, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By F. W. Newman. Second Edition. Post 8vo, pi', xxi, 
and 247, cloth. 1876. 4s. 
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NEWMAK.— Theik^i, Docteinae ANn PjumoAL ; or, Didactic KeliRioiis Utterances. 
By i)’. W. Nowmaxi. -Ifco, pp, 184, cloth. 1S58. 4s. 6d. 

NEWaiAN.—Hoii Eiua TiiANSLArKW in Theouy and PnAorrcE. A Eejdy to Matthew 
Arnold. P.y V. ^V. Newman. Crown 8vo, pp. 104, stiff covers. 1801. 2s. Cd. 

NI^WMAN.— IIiawatha : ^llotKlernd into Latin. With Ahridament. By B. W. 
Nowiriiui. 12mo, i)p. tii. and 110, sewed. 1862. 2s. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— A, IfiSToiiY of the IIeuuew Monarchy from the Administration of 
Wannuil to the Baliyloiusdi C'jiid.ivity. ByF. W. Newman. Third Edition. Crown 
•Svo, ])p. .X. iiml 354, cloth. 1865. 8s. 6d. 

NEWMAN.-- I’HASl'K OF Paith ; or, P)i.s.s:i.n;os from the History of my Creed. By 
P. \V. Nowniiiu. Nesw Edition; with Ileply to Professor Henry Boger.s, AiiihJr 
of tlio “Eclipse of Paith.” Crown Svo, pi). viii. and 212, cloth. ’ 1881. 3s. (id. 

NEWMAN. —A irAXimooK of Mookun Arabic, consisting of a. Practical Crammar, 
w-ith nniiiermis Pl-Yamples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in Eufopeau 
'J'ypo. By P'. 'W. Newman. Post 8vo, pp. kx, and 192, cloth, 1806. 6s. 

NEWftlAN.— Tean.slation.s of Encirsh Poctry into Latin Vi;k.se. Designed .as 
Part of !), New Method of Instmcting in Latin. By P, W. Newman. Crown 8vo, 
■pp. xiv. and 202, cloth. 1868. 6s. 

NEWMAN. — The Soul ; Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. An Essay towards the 
Natural History of the Soul, .as the True Basis of Theology. By P, W. Newman, 
'i'cnfch Pldifcion. Posit Svo, pp. xii. and 162, cloth. 1882, 3s. 6(L 

NEWMAN.— Tiir I’ext of the Iouvink Inscription.s. "With Interlinear Latin 
'rransliition and Notes, By P. W. Newman, Svo, pp. 56, sewed. 1SG6. 2s. 

NEWMAN, — Mi-sceblaniim ; chiefly Addres.se.s, Academical and Historical. Eyp'. 
W, Nownian. Svo, pp. iv. and 356, cloth. 1869. Ts. 6d. 

NEWMAN. — Tmii Iliad of Homer, faithfully translated into XTnrhymed English 
Metre, hy P'. W. Newmiin. Iloyal Svo, pp. xvi. and 384, cloth. 1871. 10s. 6d, 

NEWMAN.— A Biotionary op Modern Arabic. 1. Anglo-Ai-ahic Dictionary. 2. 
Anglo-Avabic Vocabulary. 3. Ariiho -English Dictionary. By F, W. Newman. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. xvi. ami 376-464, cloth. 1871. £1, Is. 

NEWMAN,— Hebrew 'IhCEiSM. By P. W. Newman. lioyalSvo, pp. viii. and 172. 
.Sr, iff wrappers. 1874. 4s. (id. 

NEWiilAN.—Tm'': Moral Inflrknce of L.4SV. A Lecture by P. W, Newman, May 
20, 1860, (h'own 8vo, pp. 16, sowed. 3d. 

NEWMAN.— JlELKsloN NOT History. By P. W. Newman. Poolscap, jip. 58, paper 
wrapper. 1877. Is, 

NEWMAN. —Mouni NO Prayers in the IIoiimehold op a Believer in Cod, By P. 
W, Newman. Second Edition. Crown Svo, pji. SO, limp cloth, 1882. l.s. Gd. 

NEWMAN. -IvEouo.ANI'/ATlON UP Enoush INSTITUTIONS. A Lecture by Emeritus 
I’rnfessor P. W. Nev.'inan. Delivered in the Manchester Athenmum, October 15, 
187.5. Crown Svo, pp. 28, sewed, 1880. 6d. 

NEWMAN. -What 'i.s CHRrn'iTAN’iTY without Chrint? By F. W. Newman, 
Emeritus l‘rofessor of lliiiversity College, Loudon. Svo, iip. 28, stitched in 
Avrapper. 1831, Is. 

NEWMAN.— Libyan Vociarulary. -An Essay towards lleproflucing the Ancient 
Nnniidian Language out of Pour Modern Languages. By F. VV. Newmau, Grown 
8vo, ])p, vi. and 204, cloth. 1882. 10.s. Cd. 

NEWMilN.— A Chrihtia.v COMiifONWNALTri. By P. W. Newzfian. Crown 8vo, pp. 
(iO, cloth. 1883. Is, 

NEWMAN, -GimJKTlANri'y IN m Cuaulr. By P. W. Newman, once Fellow of 
Halliol College, Oxford, now Emeritus Professor of University College, London. 
Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 132, cloth, 1884. 2s, 
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NEWMAN.— C0MirENTSt)N THE Text OP J3riC3HVEtTS, By F. W. Nou-niini, ironoran' 
Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, and formerly Fellow of IJalliol (.'oIIe"t;. 
Demy Svo, pp. xii. ami 144, cloth. 18<S4. 5s. 

NEWMAN.— Reci LIUS Okuso : Ilohinson Crusoe in Latin. A Book to Tagliien 
Tedium to a Learner. ByF. W. Newman, Emeritu.s Profes.sor of Latin in Unirrf- 
sity College, Loudon; Honorary Fellow of Woroesttf; College, Oxford. Post, 
iS VO, pp. xii. and 110, cloth. 1884. 5.s. 

NEW SOUTH WALES, POBLXCATIOES OP THE Goveunmknt OX*. List on application. 
NEW SOUTH V/ALES.— JOXJRKAL AND PltOCEEmNOS OP THE IloYAL SOCIETY OP 
Published .aiinually. Price 10s. (id. List of Content.s on apjdicafcion. 
NEWTON.— Patent L.XW and Practice: showing the mode of ohtaiuing and 
opposing Gi'ants, Disclaimers, Conftrruatious, and F.xt.ensioiis of Paleuts. ^Y'ith s, 
Chaiitcr on Patent Agents. By A. V. Newton. Eularged Edition. Grown 8vu, 
pp. xii. and 104, cloth. 1879. 2a. (hi. 

NEWTON,— An Analysis op the Patent and Oopyuiout L-V\v.s : Including the 
various Acts relating to the Protectioji of Inventions, .De.signs, Trade Marks ; 
Literary and Musical Gomiiositions, Dramsitic Porforntances ; Engravings, Hculp- 
ture, Paintings, Drawings, and Photogra2di,s. By A. Newton, author of “ Patent 
Law and Practice,” Demy Svo, iip. viii. and 70, cloth. 1884. 3s. 6d. 

NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS;- 

I. Transactions and Prooeedtnos of the New Zealand Institute, .Demy Svo, 
stitched. Vols. I. to XVI., 38(18 to 1883. ,£1, Is. each. 

II, An Index to the Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand In- 
stitute. Yols. L to VIII. Edited and Published under the Authority of the 
Board of Governors of the Institute. By James Hector, C.M.G., M.D,, F.R.S. 
Demy, Svo, 44 pp,, .stitched. 1877, 2s. (Id, 

NEW ZEALAND. —Geological Survey, Li.st of Puhlicatioiis on aiiplication. 
NOIRIT.-A French Course in Ten Lessons, By Jule.s Noirit, B.A. Lessan.s 
L-IV. Crown Svo, jip. xiv. and SO, .sewed. 1870. la. (id. 

NOIRIT.— F1U3NCH Grammatical (Questions for the ii.se of Gentlornon preparing 
for the Army, Civil Service, Oxford Examination.s, &c., &c. By J idea Noirit. 
Crown Svo, 131). 62, cloth. 1870. Is. Interleave)!, Is. 6d. 

NOURSE.— Narr.vtive op the Second Arctic Expedition made ey Charles P. 
Hall. His Voyage to Pkcpulse Bay ; pledge Jfjurneys to tlie Straits of Fin*y anil 
Hecla, and to King William’s Land, and Re.siderico among tlie E.skimos during 
the years 1864-69. Edited under the orders of tlie Hon. Secretary of the Navy, 
by Prof. J. E, Nourse, U.S.N. 4to, pp, 1. and 644, cloth. With maps, heliofcypew, 
steel and wood engravings. 1880. £1, 83. 

NUGENT'S Improved French and English and ISncltsh .ind Frijnch Pocket 
Dictionary. Par Smith, 24mo, pp. 489 and 320, cloth. 1873. 3s. 

NUTT.— Two Tre.atisrs on A’'eurs containing Feeble and Double Letters. Bv 

II. Jehuda Hayug of Fes. Translated into Hebrew from the original Arahii; ))V 
R. Moses Gikatilia of Cordova, with the Troatiso on Punctuation by the same 
author, translated by Aben Ezra. Edited from Bodleian IMSS., with an English 
iran.slatimi, by J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy Svo, pp. 312, .sewed. 1870. 5s. 

NUmiSMATA OEIENTALIA ILLUSTRATA. See Maksden, and Interna xiunal. 
NUTT.— A Sketch op Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literature. An Iinro- 
troduction to “ Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. ” By J. W. Nutt M.A. Ac. 
Ac. Demy Svo, pp. ISO, cloth. 1874. 5s. ’ ’ ’ 

OEHLENSCHLAGER, — AxEL AND Valborg ; a Tragedy, in Five Acts, and otlier 
Poems. Translated from the Danish of Adam Oohlenschliiger I)y Pierce Butler, 
hi. A,, late Rector of Ulcorabe, Kent. Edited by Professor I’ahiier, M. A., of St. 
JolinYs Coll., Oamb. With a Memoii- of the Tramjlator. Fcap. Svo, pp. xii. and 
164, cloth. 1874. 5s. 
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OEEA LINDA BOOK ('rfnj).--Froni a Manuscript of the m Centcirr, with the per- 
inisiuuu oi the proprietor, 0. Over dc Linden of the Holder. The Original Vi-Lai 
loxi as vc'-ihe.l hy Dr. J. O. (Ittoinji, aueoinpaniecl by an English Veirion of In-. 
1 ,S^: bs ' I-i'fi'i’liil'iwi- i>y W . II. aandbach. 8vo, jip. xxv, and ^iLl, cloth. 

<»GAEEFF. Ijs-I.M sun L.tRmiA'riONRussis, Lottres a uu Anglais. PavN. O-arei;. 
12mo, pp. loO, Kcwodf 1,S(;2, ;5s. . 

OLGOVT - ■ A liimi ui i-,T ( : VTF.OHrsM, according to the Canon of the Southern Church. 
.i.,»y ( yu,l(mt,u 1 1. h, OhioUj l.^‘OHulunfc of the Theoaophkiil Sodety. 2'tao, pp. 32; 

OLG'O'IT, - '.I’tii.: VtuiA I’ini.n!i<n>iir ; Hoing thoTc.i:t; of Patniijali, with Bhoiaraiah'.s 
Coiutuoiifcary. A. Itfiiniiifc of I, lie English Translation of the above, bv the late Dr. 
r.allaiityne and (lovind Sliastri Duva ; to which are added E.xtracts from Various 
A uthnrs. Witli an IntroducUon by Colomd H. S. Olcott, Troddent of the Thco- 
.sophieal Society. 'I'lu- whole Edited )>y Tukarana Tatia, F.T.S. Grown Sro. pi.. 
XV i.-‘.hU, wrapper. 7s. lid. 

OLLENDORFF. - .MKrnijd ('.v|i.v Al'iU'.’KnKR A Lkku, esorihir y hablar el rngIGs segim 
el si.sfcoma (ie (Jlluiidorli. For llanion Palcnziiela y ,)uan de la C'arreho; Svo. np. 
xlvi. and 4(i0, cloth. . lS7;l. 7.s. W. ‘ ' 

Kky to Ditto. Crown Svo, pp. 112, cloth, 1873. 4s. 

OLLENDORFF. -Miirnijo ]>AltA ai'JIKNDKII a Li!EK, esorihir y hablar el Francos, 
.segiin ol verdadero.-i, sterna do Ollendorff; ordeuado en lecciones ])rogre 9 iva.s, con- 
.si.stioiJilo do ojoi'cicio.s oralo.? y e.scritos ; enriquecido do la prouunciacion ngur;ula 
eoruo so ostUu on la convor.saciou ; y do un Apciuliee abrazando las reglas rle la 
sintii.xis, la furnmoiou de los verbos rugiilimss, y hi conjiigacion do lo.s iiTeguluiox 
For Toudoni SiiiRiiuid, rrofessurdo Lcugnas. (JmwuSvo, pp. 342, cloth. 1873. bs. 
Kliv to Dillo. Crown 8vo, pp. SO, cloth. 1S73. 3s. 6d, 

OPPERT, "O.s 'I'liH GijArtiU'’[u,vrio:'r oi’ L.vnoij.vgks : A Oontribufcion to Comparative 
Fldlology. Dy .Dr. Gustu.v Opport, Fii.D., Professor of Eaiubrit, Presidency 
College, M.ulnis. Svo, paper, ]ip. viii. and lili. 1883, 7s. lid. 

OPPERT. -Li.s'i'.s Oi' Eam.skiiit MAKU.scitU’iw in Private .Librarie.'s of Southern 
India, Compiled, .'Vrrangoii, and Imlcxoil hy Gustav Oppurt, Ph, D., Profcs.sor of 
.Siin.dvrit, Pro.ddi)ncy College, MiKlra.s. V’dI. 1. bvo, p]). vii. and (120, cloth. 1BS3. 

■ El, Ls. 

OPPERT.— Ox TliK WMAUnSiS, AiIMY OROANIHATIOX, and rOhmCAL M.VX1M3 OF 
TUF. Ani'IKNT Hi.vims ; with special reference to Gunpowder ami Firearms. By 
Dr. CustUiV Cjijiori;, I'li.l)., T'rofo.ssor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras. 
8vtJ, piapoi', ]>p. vi. and 1,112. 1883. 7.s,«(ld. 

ORIENTAL SERIES. See 'ilKlIUNKIi'rf OiaKFTAL SEiiiKa. 

OKIENTAli 'Fkxt SnCUiiTi’.s Piiiimuationh. A list may he had on application. 

ORIENTAL CONGRESS. Uiu’imv oi' Tim riioOEUDimn of tuk Sfco.vd IxrEH.v.v- 
TluNAn CiiMlllKS?, <IF OiUKNTAIil.ST.S llUIA) IX LONUON, 1874. Royal 8vo, pp. 
viii, and (18, •sowed. ,1874. hfi. 

ORIENTALISTS. —TiivNM.u’riDNSDF TUB Snooxu Sussiox op tub In’I'brxatiofao 
C t)NHUi;->A uF ( bttK.VTti.iNi'.'t. Held in London in Sejitumber 1874 . Edited by 
Roimrt K. .Dongl.i.^, lion. Soc. 8vo, pp. viii. and 45li, doth. 187l3. 21.s. 

OTT£.--now Til Li'.aux J.>AN’mil (Dauo-Nunvegiau) : a Manual for .Students of 
Danmli bma-d on the ( tlbnidorliian system of tuaclmig languages, ami adapted for 
S(df-iimtnu't.ioii. iiy M. C, Cttc. Secoiul Edition. Grown 8vo, ^ip, x.v;. and 33d, 
cloth. 1881, 7 h. (id. 

Key to above. Crown Svo, pp. <% cloth. Ss. 

OTTE. IrflMl’l.iFlUU DaXMMU AN1)S\VKIiISHGbAMM.\I 5S. SecTaOBKKB’rt OotnCCTIOF 

OYERBECK ( ’ \i lioi U' Ckihodoxy Alfli ANGT.n-CAa’HOlACls,Ji. A Woid about tbe 
Intevcoinmunion between the English and Ortjiodox Churches. By J. J. Overbeck, 
D.D. Svo, pp. viii. and 20(.t, cloth. 1800. As. 

OVEEBECK.—Boxfr CuNFlumoE. By J. J- Overbeek, D.D. Ciiown Svo, pp. 48, 
sewed. 187li, Is. 
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OVEEBECK.— A Tlain View oe tke Cr.Ai.ws of the Orthohox CAXHooic Giiuech 
AH OrJL’OSEO TO AEL OTHEU CuatSTrAiT Den'osun'ations. ]3y J. J. Overbeck, 
D.I>. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 13S, wraiiper. 1881. 2s. 6d, 

OWEN.— FOOTFAI.I.S oir THE EouNUAUY OF Anothkk IVoRm. ISTarrctive 

lllu.stratioMS. By R. D. Owen. An enlarged English Copyright Edifcioi). Pos^ 
8vo, pp. XX. and 392, cloth, 1875, 7s. 6d. f, 

OWEN,— The Debatable Land betwjsen thi-m Wobld and the Next, Wiili 
lilusti’/itive Narrations. By Robert Dale Owen. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp, 456, cloth, 1874. 7s. 6d. 

OWEN. — TtiREADlNfi MY Way: T^venty-Seven Yeuns of Autobiography. By R. D. 

Owen, Crown 8vo, irp. 344, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d, 

OXLEY, —Eoypt : And the Wonders of the Land of tiie riiaraolis,^ By William. 
0.xley, author of “ The .Philosophy of Spirit.” Illustrated by a Ncuy Versiou of 
the Bhagavat-Gita, an Episode of the Mahabliarat, one of the Epic Poems of 
Ancient India. Crown 8vo, pp. viii, -328, cloth. 1884. 7s. 6d. 

OYSTER (The) : Where, How, and When to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat It. 
Second Edition, with a New Chapter, “The Oyster-Seeker in Loudon,” 12nio, 
pp. viii. and 106, boards, 1863. Is. 

PALESTINE.— MEjrOIB,? OF THE SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE. Edited by W. 
Besant, M.A., and E. H. Palinei’, M.A., under the Direction of the Committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Complete in seven volumes, .Demy 4fco, 
cloth, with a Portfolio of Plana, and large scale Map. Second Issue. Price 
Twenty Guineas. 

PALMER,— A Concise English-Perstan Dictionary ; together with a simplified 
Grammar of the Persian Language. By the late E. H. Palmer, M.A., Lord 
Almoner’s Reader, and Professor of Arabic, Cambridge, ko. Completed and 
Edited, from the MS. left imperfect at his death, by G. Le Strange. Royal 
16mo, pp. 606, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d, 

PALMER.— A Concise Peusian-Enolish Dictionary. By E. H, Palmer, M.A., of 
the Middle Tenijde, Barrister- at-Law', Lord Almoner’s Reader, and Professor of 
Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s College in the University of Cambridge. Second 
Edition. Royal lOiuo, pp. 726, cloth. 1884. lO.s, 6d, 

PALMER.— The Song of the Reed, and other Pieces. By E. H. Palmer, M.A., 
Cambridge. Crown Svo, pp. 208, cloth. 1876. .5s, 

PALMER.— Hindustani, Arabic, and Persian Grammar. See Triibuer’s Col- 
lection. • * 

PALMER. —The Patriarch AND thbT.sar. Translated from the Rus.s by William 
PMmer, M.A, Demy Svo, cloth. Yol. I. The Rhplie.s op the Humble Nicon. 
Pp. xl. aud 674. 1871. 123.— Vol. II. Testimonies concerning the Patriarch 
Nicon, the Tsar, and the Boyars. Pp. IxxviLi. and 5.54. 1873. 12s.— Vol. Ilf. 
Hlstory of the Condemnation of the Patriargh Nicon. Pp. Ixvi. and 558. 
1873. 12s.— Vols. IV., V,, and VI. Service.s of the Patriahoh Nicon to the 
Church and State of his Country, &e, Pp. Ixxviii. and 1 to 660; xiv,-661- 
1028, aud 1 to 254 ; xxvi.-1029-l 650, and 1-72. 1876. 363. 

PARKER. — Theodore Parker’s CJ'',lebr.ated Discourse on Matters Pertaining to 
llELiGiON. People’s Edition. Or. Svo, iip. 351. 1872. Stitched, Is. 6d. ; cL, 2s. 

PARKER.— Theodore 1’arkeb. A Biograjiliy. By G. B. Frothingham, Crown 
Svo. pp. viii. and 588, cloth, with Portrait. 1876. 12s, 

PARKER.— The Collected Works of Theodore Parker, Mini.stor of the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society at Boston, U.S. . Containing his Tiieological, 
Polemical, .■in<l Critical Writing.s ; Sermons, Spocclms, aud Addresses ; and 
Literary Miseellanies. In 14 vols. Svo, cloth. 6.s. e.acb. 

Vol. 1. Discourse on Matters Pertaining to lloligion. Preface by the Editor, 
aixl Portrait of Parker from a medallion by Sauiini. Pp, 380. 

Vol. TI. Ten Sermons and Prayers. Pp. 360, 

Vol. Iff. Dlsconrscs of Theology. Pp. 318. 

Vol. lY. Discourses on Politicjsli Pp. 312. 
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PAPuKEB. — Ooi.i.KOTiU) ’SYokks,— continued. 

V'ol. V. Discourses of Slavery, I. Pp. SUS. 

Tol V i . Discoivrstss of Slavery, II. .Pi). 32;3.'' 

Vol. Vll i liscoursea of Social Science, Pp. 2!)G, 

Vol, Vli l, Aliscolluiicous Discourses, Pn, 230. 

Vol. ,IX. < Ji'iiical«Wril,iiigs. I, Pp. 292, 

Vol. X. (JriticiUAVrilungs, IT, Pp. 308. 

• Atheism, and Popular Theology. Pp. 2D7. 

Vol. Al l. AulobLograpliieal and Miscelliineous Pioce.s. I*n 35(5 
Vol. X 1 ri. Historic Ainencajei. Pp. 236, 

Vol. XIV. Lt!HK«mH from the World of Matter and the World of Man. Pp. 

PAEKiEB. Mai,.u;a.sy (Huhimau. See Trubnei’s Collection, 

PARIlY.- A Short Cji_Ai>j'Kit ow Lirn’Mi-CliAKUK, with Itvamples. Being cliieflv 
an utlempt.._to rciluce lu a, simple manner the principal classical arnl coguaie woni's 
,5iy J Puny, B.A., formerly Scholar of Cormus 
Chnwti College, Cambridge, heap. Rvo, pp. 16, wrapper. 1884, Is, 

PATERSON. ---XhiTKS os AIimtaiiy SimvBYiNCt anp EiiooirifAi.sSASCE, By Lieut.- 
Colonel Williain raterson. Sixth Edition. With 16 Plates. Demy 8vo pp. xii. 
and 140, eloth, 1882. 7s. 6d. ’ V" ' 

PATERSON. -I'opooRArHiCAL E.XAMtNATTON PAriius. By Licut.-Col. W. Paterson. 
8vo, pp. 32, with 4 Plates. Boards. 1882. 2s. 

PATERSON. — TiiHATlHii ON Miij.tauy Duawinu. With a Coui’se of Progressive 
Phitos. By Captain \V. Pat,craon, Profes.sor of Military Drawing at the Iloyal 
Military (,'olloge, Sandhurst, Ohlongdto, pp, xii, ami 31, cloth. 1862. £1, Is. 

PATERSON. -Tino Oiiomktku imt ll/im AIeabkkino, coinhiiibg Scales of Distances, 
Ih’otractor, Clinometer, Scale of Horizontal Equivalents, Scale of Shade, and 
Tahlc of CraiiiciitH. By Captain VViliiuni Paterson. On cardboard. Is. 

PATERSON.- -Chntkai, Amkuioa. By W. Patonson, the Merchant Statesman. 
From a MS, in tlm British Museum, 1701. With a Map. Edited bvS. Bannis- 
ter, M.A. 8vo, [ip. 70, sewed. 18.“)7. 23. 6d. 

PATON.— -A lltsTouv OR 'ITIR EdYnuAN lliiVODJTlON, from the Period of the Mame- 
lukfts to the Dcidh of Mohammed .‘\Ii ; from Aral) and European Memoirs, Oral 
Trnilition. ami Hocal llesoarch. By A. A. Paton. Second Edition. 2 vols. demy 
Hvo, pp. xii. and 3i)fi, viii. and 416, cloth, 1870. 78. 6d. 

PATON. ■ -.11 KN lu Bnvf.K (ollierwise DiJ^Sthnhaiil). A Critical and Biogr,iphieal 
Study, aided hy (hiqinal Documciits and TTiiimhlishod Letters from the Private 
pjipcivf ni' tho .'{'’ainijy of Beyle. By A. A. Patou. Crown 8vo, pp, 3i0, cloth. 
1874. 7 b. 6d. 

PATTON.- --'I'lii'! Dl'i.vrii or 'Dkatu; or, A Study of God’s IToliuess in Connection 
witli the Exlaleiice of Evil, in so far as Intelligent and RespoiiHible Beings are 
(inncoi umi. l)y an Orthodox Layman (John M. Patton), Revised EdiLimi, crown 
Hvo, pj). xvi. aiid 2ri2, cloth. 1881. 6.s. 

PAULI.- Simon hi’, Montrokt, HahIi or Leicksteii, the Creator of tho House of 
Coiiiniuiin, By lli'iidiold Piiiili. Transhded hy Vna M, Goodwin. With Intro- 
dvietioii hv Harriet Martiiuam. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 3-10, cloth. 1871). 6s. 

PETTENKOi’ER. - Tin: Hkhation orthb Aiu to the Ohothkh we wear, the TIouhu 
\V K i.l V !■: IN. A .M ! T'H r, Sdiii WE ])W Ei.f, ON. Three Popular Looluri'S deli vmnd hefora 
the Alhf-rt Society at Dresdt'ii. By Dr. Max Von Pettenlcofei', Profe.ssor of Hygiene 
at, the Hiiivi i^ily of Mmiieh, &,c. Ahiidgcd and Translated hy Augustus Hess, 
M.D., M. U.C.l'. .’ famdoti, \’c. Cr. Svo, pp. viii. and 96, limp ol. 1873. 2.s. 6d. 

PETRUCOET.T.L Bi;Ri,iMtNAiKr,st un n.-i QuiffiTlON Eomaine de M. Ifo, AnoxiT. Pur 
E. I’etruerclH (le la Caiitiiia. Hvo, pp. xv. and 364, cloth, ISliO. 7s. Od. 

PE2;Zt.- /\UY,VN rilll,of.O(!Y', according to the most recent researches (Glotfcologia 
Aria IteoeiiTiissinni}. llcmarks Historical ami Critical. By Do in oidco Pezzi, 
Trauslafctal hy E, S. RoherU M.A. Grown 8vo, pp. xvi, and ‘200, cloth. 1870. Os. 
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PHAYRE.— A History OF BtruirA. See Triibner’s Orienfcil Series. 

PHAYEE.— The Coins of Abakan, op Pegu, and of Bhkma. r,y Sir Artinir 

Phayre, O.B., K.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., late Commissiotier of Britis'^i Jbmna. Itoyal 
4to, pp. with Autotype Hlustrative Plates. Wrapper. 18S2. Ss. (id, 

PHILLIPS.— The Doctrine op Addai, the Apostle, now first edited in a coiu-^ 
plete form iu the Original Syriac, with English Ti'auslif.ion and Notes. By 
George Phillips, D.D., President of Queen’s Oollogo, Cambridge. Svo, pp, xv. 
and .52 and 53, cloth. 1875. 78. 6d, 

PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Trahsaotions op, published irregularly, Li.st of puldi- 
cations on application. 

PHILOSOPHY (The) op Inspiration aKd Eevelation. By a Layman. With a 
preliminary notice of an Essay by the present Lord Bishop of Winclioster, con- 
tained in a volume entitled “Aids to Faith." Svo, pp. 20, .sewed. 1875. (id, 

PICCIOTTO.— Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History. By James Picciotto, Demy 
8 VO, pp. xi. and 420, cloth. 1875. 123. 

PIESSE. —Chemistry in the Bbewing-Eoom : being the .substance of a Course of 
Lessons to Practical Brewers. With Tables of Alcohol, E.xtract, and Original 
Gravity. By Charles H. Piesse, F.O.S., Public Analyst. Fcap., pp. viii, and 62, 
cloth, 1877. 5s. 

PIBY,— Le Saint Edit, Etede de Litteeatdre Ohinoise. Prepareo par A. 
Theophile Pirv, du Service des Douanes Maiitimes de Chine. 4to, pp, xx. and 
320, cloth, 1879. 21s. 

PLAYFAIR.— The Cities and Towns op China. A Geographical Dictionary. 
Bv G. M. H. Playfair, of Her Majesty’s Consular Service in China. Svo, pp,, 
.506, cloth. 1879, £1, 5s. 

PLINY.— The Letter.s op Pliny the Younger. Translated by J. D. Lewis, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Post Svo, pp, vii. and 390, cloth. 1879. os, 

PLUMPTRE.— King’s College Lectdres on Elocution ; on the Pliysiology and 
Culture of Voice and Speech and the Expression of the Emotions by Language, 
Countenance, and Gesture. To which is added a Special Lecture on tlje Can.ses 
and Cure of the Impediments of Speech, lleingthe .substance of t.he Introduc- 
tory Cotxrsc of Lectures annually delivered by Charles .Tolin riurnjitro, Lecturer 
on Public Beading and Speaking at King’s College, London, in the Evening 
Classes Department. Dedicated by permission to I-l.r>..H. the rrinco of Wales. 
Fourth, greatly Enlarged Illustrated, Edition. Post Svo, pp, xviii. and 494, cloth. 
1883. las. 

PLUMPTRE,— General Sketch of the History of Pantheism. By G E. 
riuniiitre. Vol. I., from the Earliest Times to the Ago <tf Spinoza; Ved, 11. , 
from the Age of Spinoza to the Commencement of the I'.tfcli Century. 2 vols. 
demy .Svo, pp. viii. and 395; iv. and 348, cloth. 1881. 18.s. 


PONSAED.— CllAULOTTE CORDAY, A Tragedy. By F. Ponsar<1. Edited, with Eng- 
lish Notes and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. 12mo, pp. xL 
and 133, cloth. 1867. 2s, 6d. 

PONSARD. — L’Honneor et L’ Argent, A Comedy. By Francois Ponsard. Indited, 
with English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by .Profe.ssor 0. Cas.sal, LL.D, Fuat!. 
Svo, pp. xvi. and 172, cloth. 1869. 3s. 6d. 

POOLE.- An Index to Periodical Literature. By W. F. Poole, LL.D., Librarian 
of the Chicago Public Library, Thirtl Edition, brougbt down to Jaminrv 1882. 
1 vol. royal Svo, pp. xxviii. and 1442, cloth. 1883, £3, 13s. 6d. AVrapTiers, 

£3, 10s. 
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PK/.OTICAt. GUIDES : - 

I-’KA.NOK, Holt AND, anh the Rhine. Ik. -Italian Lakes. Ir.-Win-- 

TElUNli f LACf'.S OK Till-, SOTITH, 2.S.~SAVmEHLAN», SaVOY, ANB JsRtKTH I^ATY. 

.u. ContinkntalGlice, 5 b.-Genjsva. Is.— rAiti.s. Is -B ek- 
. Is.— I taly. 4h. 
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ETR-ATT. - A CitAMMAU ANT) lUCTrONAIlY OK THE S.AMOAN LaNOE.AGE. Bv Rev. 
(. •eori.;c ] iMirty « care a Wlssioniiry of the Loiidcm Missioiiarv Society In 
Hanvoa. Soc.ikI halition. hhlitcl hy Rev. S. J. AVhitaiee, F.R.G.S. Cfrmvu 
Svo, 111 ), vin. avicl .ihO, cloth. 1878. .ISs. 


PSYCHICAL ItESEAIlCH, Pn.iOEKiuNOfj op the Society eok. rublisheit ii 
Vol. L lAiHt Syo, pp. doth. 1884. 10s. 


egularly. 


PUB, ITS. ioiiE-liooK UK Gyainanttc ILYiaRCtsix By Ludwig Puritz. Trausluted 

l)y (>. Kiiofi) and ,1. ^V. Alawjueen. llliTsteited, 32mo, pp. xxiv.-292, boards. 
1883. Is. t)d. 

QUIKET. -Ej ifi A It (.iuiNjyi'. See English a,nd Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. XIV. 

RAM RA2.--ESSAY on the Aiuuuthcttjre oe THE HINDUS. By Eimi Buz. Xative 
.l udgi; and Aliigistmte of Bitngaloi-e, Corr. Mem. H.A.S. With 48 Plates. 4to, 
yip. xiv. and 04, sowed. 1884. £2, 2 b. 

RAMSAY.— T.utcl.mt List op alt, the Austiultan Birds at phesest know.n to 
THE Author, .showing the distrihution of the specieK. By E. P. PianiBay, F.L.S., 
ko.. Curator of tho Australian Museum, Sydney. 8vo, pp. 3C, and Map ; boardk’ 
1878. .'is. , 

RASK.— CrtA-MATAU OP TfiK ANC,r,o-SA\’f)N Tongue, from the Danish of Erasmus 
Iluak. By Bonjauiiu Tliorpe. Third Edition, corrected and improved, with 
Plate. Post 8vo, pp. vi. ami H)2, cloth. 1879. 5.s. fid. ’ 

EASK. — Short Tractate on the Longevity ascribed to the Patriarchs in the. 
Book of fJi'ne.si,s, and it.s relation to the Hebrew Chronology; the Flood, the 
Exodus of the l.Hnuditt'H, the Site of Eden, &c. From the Danish of the late 
I’rofe.sHor Batik, witli hi.s jiio innscript corrections, and largo additions from hi.s 
suitogviiph, now for tho iir.st time printed. With a Miip of Paradise and the 
(.tircuiiijaeout Lands. Crown 8vo, pp. BH, cloth. 18(53. 2s. 6rL 

RAVENSTEIN, ■ ■■•'rilW I’t'usi tNrt oN the^Amuk; its Discovery, Oonr|iiesi, and Golo- 


cloth. 1881. Bis. 

IIAVENSTEIN AND IIULLEY.-Thk flYMNASTUM AND ITS FirriNus. By E. G. 
Bavciistoin and John Hulley. With 14 Plate.s of Illuatrabions. 8vo, pp. 32, 
.sewed, 18()7. 2n, (id. 

KAYEETY, --NtiTEH on Apuhanj.stan and Part of Balijchlstan, Geograjihienl, 
Mt!in*)grai>hii'iil. and Historical, e.xbractcd from the Writings of little known 
Afghan, and 'I'a.iyil; 1 5 isl.oriany, ka., &o,, and from Pe.rsomd 01)servatioii. By 
Major IL, (!. Ravei ty, lloinhay Native rnfantry (Retired). Foolscap folio. See- 
tioiiH I, ;).ini 11., pp! 98, wrapi)iir. 1880, 2s. Section III., pp. vi. and 2iS. 
18.81. .'iK. Beotioii 1V5 1SS4, 3s. 

EEADE. -The M'artvUDoH op Man. p.y Winwood Reade. Eighth Edition, 
tb'own .Svo, pp. viii, and .74 1, cloth. 1884. 7s. (>d. 

RECORD OFF-IC’E.-- A .Sei-arate Catalogue op the Oppcotal PuiiLTCA'rrox.s_ ok 
the PiHiLU' RproRi) <)KPit.'K,, (HI Hale liyTrubuor &Co., maybe had on application. 

RECORDS OF THE HEART. P.y Stella, Author of “Sappho,” “The King's 
STraiagem,” ka. Sectniil English Edition. Grown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 188, with 
six sl(:(d-i)lati: engravings, cloth. 1881. 3s. Gd. 

REDIIOUSE. - Tiu: .Mksnj;vl S('i; Triihner’s Oriental Series. 

REDHOUSE. — Si.MrLU'11- 1) (.Ittum.vn-Turkisit Guammab. See Tiiihner’s Collection, 
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BEDHOUSE.-The Turkish Vade-Mecum op \S?^larV 

Contaiuiiig a Concise Ottoman n Turkish, and Turkish and 

vli.. a..a 372, clo^. 

1SS2. Gs. .«n VAmmios of Turkish Toftry. 

EEDHOUSE.~On the Histoiit, System, and v ari . a. Notiro 

Illustrated by Selections m Soul in tlie Tuture State. 

'svo^n.. 62. cWl., 2 «. 6 . 1 ,; wrapper, la. 6 . 1 .^ 

1870. ATn-Tnt>TnAM PrtTiiTios. X5y O' 

BEEMELIN.-A Gihtigar Review op Ameuican ^ ^ -14^^ 

Cincinnati, Ohio. iJemy Bvo, n.-xsiv. and ^o0,c\of^. IB ^ 

RELIGION in Europe IlrsToiacAUrY. 1 4 JiUt/ is83 2s. Gd. 

Author of “The Thames.” PP- Sench of 

HENAN.— Philosophicad Dialogues and Authw-, by Ras Bihari 

Ernest Renan. Translated, ^yith thnsanct on 

Mukharji. Post Svo, pp. xxxu. and lb2, cloth. ’ ”«r> 0 K OF NAB VTHiEA.N 

RENAN.— An Essay on the Age and Antiquity ^p Book^ Position of tlm 
Agriculture. To which is added a,n Inaugural Be Peuan. Crown Svo. 

Shemitio Nations in the History of Civilisation. By Ernest Renan. 

pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 1862. .v„rhorised Eiislish Translation, 

RENAN.-The Life of Jesus. By Ernest Remm. ^ 

Grown Svo, pp. xii. and 312, cloth. ; "®^p„j‘i„KERS for the discussion 

REPORT op a General Conference ouJ time and the methods of 

Circular Arcs on the Ground for Ratiav ays, ^ Oblong' 

Table of Tangential Angles and Multiples. By Ah. ., 

ISnio, hand, pp. ix. and 104, roan, 1881. 5s. ‘ p « enr of 

RHYS.— Lectures on Welsh Philology. ' Second Edition, 

Celtic at Oxford, Honorary Fellow of Jesus Co hge Ac, , 

Revised and Enlarged. Crown Svo, pp. xiv. RU^ “IGi , cloth. j 

RICE. -Mysore and Coorg. A Gazetteer compiled Vol l'- 

By Lewis Rice, Director of Public ? ^-r” Mvsore by Districts. 

Mysore in General. With 2 Coloured Maps. Vol 11 .^ Mysene^ jy 
With 10 Coloured Maps. Vol. III. Goorg. vyith < ^ ; V, -icyg ofis 
pp. xii. 670 and xvi. ; 544 and xxii. : and 427 and xxyn., cloth. ff-Jf 
RICE.— aiYSORE Inscriptions. Translated for 30a. 

Svo, pp. xeii. and 33G-xxx., with a Frontispiece and M. p, - WUR,,n, 

RIDLEY.— KAmILARoI, AND OTHER AUSTRALIAN LANGUAGES. 

Ridley, B.A. Second Edition, revised and ^ i Kmu J Tradi- 

parative Tables of Words from twenty Anstriilnm ‘ ’ ' • 4 cloth, 

tions. Laws, and Customs of the Australian luxce. Small 4to, n . . , 5 

RKVEDrSANHITA. A Collection of Ancient Hindu J?'’ "i^v fo^\hf 

to the 8 th Ashtakns, or Books of the Evg-Veda ; the oldest 

gious and Social Institutions of the Hindus, iransl.iled f o 0 

skrit. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., &e., Ac. 

Vol. L Svo, xip. lii. and 34 s, cloth, ’-^l®- ^ ^ 

Vol. II. Svoj pp. XXX. and 34(5, cloth. 18ij4. 21s. 

Vol. III. Svo, pp. xxiv. and 525, cloth. 1857. 2ls. 

Vol. IV. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A. 8yo, pp. 214, cloth. ISGb. ,U.l 
V ols. V. and VI. in the Press. 
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EELEY.~MKpi,1!VAL CHIlOMrciiES OE THE OlTT OE LONDON, Clironicles of tllP,M:iyors 
und Slici'iffs of IjoikIoji, nrul the Events which hnpjiened in tlieir Duys, frcjns the 
Year A-D. _.U8S to A.D. 1274. Tiunslated from the original Latin of the “Liber 
do Antitjuis Legibus” (published by the Camden Society), in the possession of the 
Oorixtration of the City of liondon ; ath'ibuted to Arnold Fitz-Tliedmar, Aider- 
's' man of London iti the Keigu of Henry Hl.—Chronicles of London, and of tlm 
Marvels therein, betvjnmthe Years 44 Henry HI,, a,i>. 1260, and 17 Edward HL. 
A,I). lo4:5. l-'ranslated from the original Anglo-Norirmu of the “ Oroniques de 
Londmi,” preserved in the Cottonian Collection (Cleopatra A, iv.) in the Biitish 
M'usenin, Translated, with copious Notes and Appondice.s, by IJeni’y Tlionias 
Niloy, M. A.., Clare Hall, Cambridge, Harrister-at-Law. 4to, pin xii. and dl9, cloih. 
18li:i. 12 h. 

EIOLA. -- -How TO Learn ItirstilAN : a Manual for Students of Eussian, bused upon 
tho Cllciulorfllau System of I'euching Languages, and adapted for tSelf-Iiistnus 
tion. By Henry Eiola, Teacher of the Eussian Language. lYith a .rreface by 
"VV'.R.S, llalstoii, M.A. Second Edition, Crown Svo, pp. .Wl, cloth, ISSS. IL’.s. 
liJSZ to the above. Crown 8v<», pp. 126, cloth. 1S7S. .‘is. 

EIOLA.— A Graduated Russian Readek, with a Voculmlary of all the Eussiun 
Word.s contained in it. By Henry Riola, Author of “How to Learn .Prussian,” 
Grown 8vo, pp. viii. and 314, cloth. 1879. lOs. 6d. 

EIPLEY.— Sacred liHEToma ; or, Composition and Delivery of Sermons, By 
Henry I. Ripley. 12mo, pp. 234, cloth. 1S5S. 2s. 6d. 

ROCHE, — A French Grammar, for the use, of Engli.sli Students, adopted for the 
Public Schools by the Imperial Council of Public Instruction, Bv A. Piocbe. 
Grown 8vo, P21. xii. and 176, cloth. 1869. Ss, 

ROCHE.-- Prose and Poetry. Select Piece.? from the best English Authors, for" 
Reading, Oomjiosition, and Translation. By A. Roche. Second Edition, Fcap, 
8vo, pp. viii. and 226, cloth. 1872. 2s. 6d. 

ROCKHILL,-- Udanavakga, See Truhner's Oriental Series. 

EOCKHILL.—ThiS Liee or the Buddha. See Truhner’s Oriental Series. 

RODD.— The Birds oe Cornwall and the Scilly Islands, By the late Edward 
Hearle Rodd. Edited, with an Introduction, Ap]>emlix, and Memoir, by J, E. 
Harting. 8vo, pi). Ivi. and 320, with Portrait and Maji, cloth- 1880. 14s. 

ROGERS. --The IV A VERLEY Dictionary: An Alphabetical Arrangemerit of all the 
OharactonM in Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley Novels, with a Descriptive Aualysi.s 
of each Olmraoter, and Illustrative Selections from the Text. By May Rogei.s, 
•12mo, pp, 358, cloth, 1879. 10s. 

ROSING.— Enclish-Danisii Dictionary. By S. Rosing. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 
722, cloth. 8.1, (id. 

ROSS.-'-ALriTAiucTJCAL MANUAL OR BLOWPIPE ANALYSIS; showing all known 
Method,?, Old and NewL By Lieut, -Colonel 'W. A. Ross, late E.A., Member of 
tiio German Chemical Society (Author of “Pyrology, or Fire Chemistry”). 
GroW’u 8vo, jq). xii. and 348, cloth. 1880. 53. 

ROSS.— Pyrology, ok Fire Chemlstry ; a Science interesting to the General Philu- 
aoplu'v, .and an Art of infinite importance to the Chemist, Metallurgist, ’Engiiieer, 
&<!., &o. By W. A. lloHff, lateiy a Major in the Royal Artillery. Small 4to, p]). 
XX viii. and 346, cloth. 1875. 36s, „ i „ -n n 

ROSS.— CEiARiRinKS OR THE YoHK.SHiiiE WoLDS. By F rodonck lioa.s, Fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society. 12mo, pp, 202, cloth. 1878. 4s. 

ROSS. -The Early Hin'I'ory oe Land Holding amonu the Gehmas.s. By Denman 
W. Ross, Fli.B, 8vo, iij). viii. and 274, cloth, 1883. 12s. 

ROSS.— OoREAN Biumeii : being Lesson.? in Corean on all Ordinary Subjects. Traas- 
litorated cm tlie principle.? of the “ Maudariu Primer,” by the same fiuthor. By 
R,ov. dohn Ross, Newch wan g. 8vo, pp. 90, wrapper. 1877. lOs. 

HOSS,-— Honour OR Sn-IME? By R, S. Ross. 8vo, pp. 183, 1878. Cloth, Ss. 6d. ; 
pa.per>,2s. Cd. 
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EOSS.--]lEirnvAii oj? the Ikdian Troops to BIalta. By K. S, Roks. Svo, vp. 77, 
paper, 1878, Is, 6cl. . . . 

ROSS, — The Monk oe St. GahIi. A Dramatic A<laptatiori of Schuf'fel’.s “Ekkc- 
hard.” By R. S. Boss. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 21.8, 1879. 5s. 

ROSS. — Ariadne IN jSTaxos. ByE. S. Boss. Square ICino, pp. 200, cloth. Rs.^2. 5s. 

ROTH.— Noteb on CoKTiNTiNTAD IkuigaxiON. By H. B. lU)th. Dciny Svo, i>i). 10, 
Willi 8 Platc.s, cloth. 1882. 5s. * 

ROtJCrH Notes op JocRNjaYS made in the years ]80S--1S7;> in Syria, down the 'i’i^ris, 
India, Kashmir, Coylon, Japan, Mongolia, Siberia, the United States, the Sand- 
wich Mauds, .'uul Australasia, Demy Svo, pp, G24, cloth. 1875. I ts. 

ROTJSTAING.—Tite Fodb Go.spels Explained hy thktu Wuitkuk. ^ With an 
Appendix on the Ten Commandments, Edited by J. B. Rouataing. Translated 
by W. E. Kirby. 3 vols. crown Svo, pp. 440-45(5-304, cloth. 18S1. l.l.s. 

EOUTLEDaE. —English: Bole and Nativ.e Opinion in India. Enmi Note.s talcon 
in 1870-74. By James lloutledge. Svo, pj). x. and 338, cloth. 1878. lOs. (id. 

ROWE.— An Englishman’s Views on Questions op the Day in Victobia. By 
(J. J. Rowe, M.A. Crown Svo, pp, 122, cloth. 1882. 4s. 

ROWLEY,— Ornithological Miscellany. By George Dawson Ro wler. M.A. , F .Z. S. 

Vol. I. Tart 1, 15s.— Part 2, 20s. -Part 3, 15s.— Part 4, 20s. 

Vol, II. Part 5, 20s,— Part 0, 20s.— Part 7, 10s, Gd.— Part 8, 10s. Gd.— P.art 9, 
10s. Gd. -Part 10, 10s. Gd. 

Vol. III. Part 11, 10s. 6d.— Part 12, 10s. Gd.—Part 13, 10s. Gd.-Part 14, 2()s. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON (The).— Catalogue of Scientific Papeuh (1800- 
1863), Compiled and Published by the Royal Society of London. Demy 4to, 

. cloth, per vol. £1 ; in half-morocco, £1, 8s. Vol. I. (I8G7), A to Cluzel. pp. 
1-xxix. and 960; Vol. II. (1868), Coaklay— Graydon, pp. iv. and 1012; Vol. 
III. (1869), Gre.athoed-Leze. pp, v. and 1002 ; Vol. IV. (18701, L’Heritior da 
Brutilie — Pozzetti. ]>p. iv. and 1006 ; Vol. V. (1871), Praag— Tizzani, pp. iv. 
and 1000; Vol. VI. (1872), Tkalec — Zylius, Anonymous and Additions. pi>. xi. 
.and 703. Oontinu.ation of above (18(J4~]873) ; Vol. VII, (1877), A to Hyrtl, p]>. 
x.xxi. and 1047 ; Vol. VIII. (1879), Ibanez-Zwicky. pp. 1310. A I.ist of the 
Publications of the Royal Society (Separate Papers from the Philosophical 
Transactions), on application. 

RUNDALL.— A Short and Easy Way to Write English as Spoken. Mdthodo 
Rapide et Facile d’Ecrire le Friin^siis comme on le Parle. Kuvze nnd Loichto 
Weise Deutsch zu Schreiben wie man es Spricht. _ By J. B, Rundall, Oertiticatod 
Member of the London Shorthand Writers’ As.sooiation. (id. each. 

RUSSELL.— The Wave op Trjvnslation in the Ooean.s of Water, Air, and 
Ether. By John Scott Russell, M.A., F.ILS.S. L. and E. Demy 8vo, jip. 318, 
with 10 Diagrams, cloth. 1885. I2s. Gd. 

RUTHERFORD.— The Autobiography op Mark Rutiieufoud, Dissenting Mini.ster, 
Edited by his friend, Reuben Shapeott. Crown 8vo, nji. xii. and 180, hoards, 
1881. .5s. 

RUTHERFORD.— hlARK RuTHEUii-ORD’s Deliveranoe ; Being the Seeoml Part of his 
Autobiogi’aphy. Edited by his friend, Reuben Shapeott. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 210, boards. 1885. 53. 

RUTTER.— See Bunyan. 

SAMAVIDHANABRAHMANA (The) (being the Third Erfilimana) of the Silraa Veda.. 
Edited, together with the Commentaty of Sdyana, an English Traawlation, Litro- 
duction, and Index of Words, by A. 0. Burnell. Vol. I.' Text and Connucuuu'v. 
with Introduction. Demy 8vo, pp, xxxviii, and 104, cloth. 1873. ]2,s. (id. . 

SAMUELSON.—Hlstory OP Drink. A Review, Social, Scientific, and Political. By 
lames Samuelson, of the Middle Temple, Barristor-at-Law. Second Edition. 
8vo, pp. xxviii. and 288, cloth. 1880, Cs, 

SAND. — MoLiERii, A Drama in Prose. By George Sand. Edited, ■with Notes, by 
Th. Earcher, LL.B. 12mo, pp. xx. and 170, cloth. 1868. .‘Is. (id. 
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SARTOIIIUS -^rKxico, Lnndsciiiies anil Poptilar Sketches, Bv C. Sartoiiiip. 

hy With Engravings, from Sketches hy M. Eiigciulas. 4tc>, 

1859- ISs. 

5A.low.-ak .Knciash Javaitese Dicitonatit of the Spoken Langttaoe. By 
Eruest Alason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M, Legation at Yedo, and Ishibashi 
Jlasalcata ot tlie Innieriai Japanese Eoreign Office. Second Edition. Imperial 
^879. i2s. ea. 

5Av.auh,-- .Liiij Mokals of .Evolution. By M. J. Sav,agts, Author of “ The Beli- ;i ! 

gion o| Evolntum,-’ &c. Crown 8vo, pp. 192, cloth. 1880. .5.s. 

SAVAGE. - ■Biouef in Goij ; an Examination of some Eiuidameiital Tlieistjc Pro- 

’ *y To which is added an Address on the Intellectuiil Ba,sis '! 

- Svn, pp. 17G, cloth. 1881. 5s. 
ik abol't Man. By M. J. Savage. Crown Svo, i)p. I.IQ, cloih. 

SA^OE, -An AS-hviuan GuAarsrAB for Coinp.arative Purposes, By A. H. Sayce. 

M. A., .Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Crowm 8voj pp. xvi, and . :■ ? 

1 88. doth. 1872. 73. Gd. 

SAYCE.— The Petnoipltcs of Compakative Philologt. By A. H. Sayce, M.A, 

^ ( Irown Svo, ]ip. .‘184, cloth. 1874. 10s. (id. ' i 

SCHAIBLE,— An Essay on the Systematic Training op the Body. By C. H. i ' 

Schailde, M.D., &c.,_&c. A Memorial Essay, Published on the occa.sion of the ; 

firub Centenary Festival of Frederick L. Jalin, with an Etching bv H. Herkomer, ' ,5 

Grown Svo, pp. xviii, and 124, cloth, 1878. 5 m. 

SCHEFFEL. — Mountain Psapms. By J. V, von Scheifel. Translated by Mr.s. F. i f i 

BrnimoAv. Fcap., pp. 62, with 6 Plates after designs by A. Von IFerner. I’arcli- >1 

nient. 3882. 8s. (id. ; ! 

SCHILLER. — This Brioe OF Messina. Translated from the (3ernnin of Schiller in ' i 

English Verse. By Emily Allfrcy. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 110, cloth, 1876. 2s. i 

SOHIiAGINTWEIT— BtiDDHTSM in Tibet : Illustrated by Literary Documents and I G 

Object.s of lldigious Wor-shij). By Emil Schlagintweit. LL.D. With a folio Atlas I “ 

of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Print in the Text. Hoy. Svo, pp. xxiv. and ' ■ 

404. 18(13. £2, 2s. 

SOHLAU, SOHLAUER, AM SCHLAOESTEIT. — Facsimile of a Manuscript supposed 
to have been found in an Egyptian Tomb by the English Soldiers. Pioyal Svo, in 
ragged canvas covers, with string binding, and dilapidated edges (? just as dis- 
oovewd). 1884. Gs. 

S0HLEI0HER.~A CoitPENmPM op the Comparative Gbammae op the Indo- 
Eiiuovfan, Sanskrit, Ouekk, anh Latin Langxiages. By August Schleicher, 

Tranalatiul from the Third German Edition, by Herbert Bendall, B.A., Chr. 

OolL, Camb. Svo. Port L, Phonology. Pp, 184, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. Part 1I„ 

Morphology, Pj). viii. and 104, cloth. 1877, Gs. 

SCHOPENHAUER.— The World as AVill and Idea. By Arthur Schopenhauer. 

Tran.slatod fi'om the German by B. E. Haldane, M.A., and J. Kemp, ALA. 

Vol. I., containing Four Boolus.- 'Post Svo, pp. xxxii.-532, cloth. 1883. ISs. 

SCHULTE.— Xl.NiVRKSAL Dox.LAH Tahles (Complete United States), Covering all 
FiXchiUiges between i,hc United States and Great Britain, France, Belgium, 

Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and Germany. By 0. W. 11. Schultz, 8vo, cloth, 

3.874, 15h.^ , , 

SCHULTZ, ---Universal Interest and General Percentage Tables. On the 
Decimal System. AVith a Treatise on the Currency of the AA’‘orld, and numerous 
example, s fur Self-Instruction. By C. AA’’. IT, Schultz. Rvo, cloth. 1874, 10s. Gd. 

SCHULTZ. --English Geioian E.vchange Tables. By C. AV. H. Schultz. AVitli a 
'PreatiKe oil the Currency of the AVorld. Svo, boards. 1874. 5s, 

SCHWENDLER,— iNSTRBii'TiONs for Tilsting Telegraph Lines, and the Technical 
AiTaiigenients in Cilices. AVritton on behalf of the Govenimeut of India, under 
the Orders of the Director-Goneinl of Telegraph.s in India. By Louis Soliweii' 
tiler. Vol. L, deni V Svo, pp; 248, cloth. 1878. 12s. Vol. IL, demy Svo, x>p. xi. 

. and 268, cloth. 1880. 9s. 
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SGOOITES. — Faust. A Tragedy. By Goetlie. Translalod into Englieh Voi-se, by 
William Dalton Scooues. Fcap., pp. vi. and 230, cloth. J.S79. Da. 

SCOTT.— Thu Bmgltsh Lti’B OF Jesus, By Thomas Scott, Crown Svo, pp. xxviii. 
and 350, cloth, 1379. 2s. Od. 

SCOTUS.— A Note OH Mb. Gr,ADSTONE’,s “The Peace to Come.” By Scotiis. ^o, 
pp. 106, 1878. Cloth, 2a. 6d. ; paper wrapper, Is. 6d.^ 

SELL.-— The Faith of Islam, By the llor. E. Sell, Follow of the University of 
Madras. Demy Svo, pp. xiv, and 270, cloth, 1881. 6s. (>d. 

SELL.— Ihh-i-Tajwid ; OB, AuT of Heahing the Qukan. By the Bov, E. Sell, 
B.D. 8vo, i)p. 48, .wrappers. 1882. 2.s. (id. 

SELSS. — Goethe’s Minor Poems. Selected, Annotated, and Rearranged. By Al’oert 
M. Stdss, Ph. D. Crown 8vo, lip. x-KX!. and 152, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS NEVER PREACHED. By Philip Phosphor. Crown 8vo, pp, vi, and 12-t, 
cloth. 1878. 2s. 6d. 

SEWELL.— Report on the Amaravati Tope, and Fxcixvations on its Site in 1877. 
By Robert Sewell, of the Madras O.S., &c. With four plates. Royal 4to, pp. 
70, hoards. 1880. 3s. 

SHADWELL.— Political Economy for the People, By J. L. Shadwell, Anthorof 
“ A System of Political Economy.” Fcap.,pp.vi. and 154, limp cloth. 1880. Is. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.— A New Study of Shakespeare : An Inquiry into the conneotiou 
of the Plays and Poems, witli the origin.s of the Clas,sical Drama, and with the 
Platonic Philosophy, through the Mysteries. Demy 8vo, pi>. xii. and 372, with 
Photograph of the Stratford Bust, cloth. 2884. 10s, 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Oenturie of Prayse ; being Materials for a History of Opinion 
on Shake-speare and his Works, culled from Writers of the First Century after 
his Rise. By C. M. Ingleby. Medium Svo, pp. x-x. and 384. Stiff cover. 1874. 
il, Is, Large paper, f cap. 4to, boards. £2, 2s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— Hermeneutics ; or, The Still Lion. Being an Essay towards 
the Restoration of Shakesjieare’s Text, By 0. M. Ingleby, M.A., LL.D., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 4to, pp, 168, boards. 1,875. 6s. 

SHAKESPEARE.-The Man and the Book. By 0. M. Ingleby, M.A., LL.D. 
Small 4to, Part I,, pp. 172, boards. 1877. 6s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— Occasional Papers on Shakespeare ; being tlio Second Part 
of “Shakespeare; the Man and the Book.” By C. M. Ingleby, M.A., LL.l)., 
V.P.R.S.L. ' Small 4to, pp. X. and 194, paper bo.ards. 1881. 6.s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S BONES. — The Proposal to Disinter them, considered in relation 
to their possible bearing on his Portraiture ; Illustrated by iii.qtauces of Vi.sits of 
the Living to the Dead. By 0, M. Ingleby, LL.D., V.P.R.S.L. Fcap, 4 do, pp. 
viii. and 48, boards. 1883. Is. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.— anew Vabiohum Edition of SHAKE."iP.E.-\nE. ISdited by TToratie 
Howard Furness. Royal 8vo. Vol, I, Romeo and Juliet. Pp. x.xiii. and 48(), 
cloth. 1871. ISs.—Vid. 11. Macbeth. Pp. xi.v. and 492. 2873. .IS.s.-Vols. 
III. and IV. Hamlet. 2 vols. pp. xx. and 474 and 430. 1877. 36.s.— Vol. V. 
King Lear, Pp. vi. and 504. 1880. ISs. 

SHAKESPEARE.— Concordance to Shakbspbaeb’.s Poeils. By, Mrs. IL H. Fur- 
ness. Royal Svo, cloth. 18s. 

SHAKSPERE SOCIETY (The New).— Subscription, One Guinea per annum. List of 
Publications on application. 

SHEERING.— The Sacbed Cm OF THE HINDU.S. An Account of Benares in 
Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, BI.A.., LL.D. ; and 
Prefaced with an Introduction by FitzEdward Hall, D.C.L. With Illustrations. 
8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 388, cloth. 21s. 
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S}iEK,RI.NO.— llTNnTT Tetber awp Cartes; together with an Aeconnt of the 
Moliinued an Tiibes of tli e N ortli-Wesb Frontier and of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
the Central Provinces. Ly the Hev. M, A. Slieiring, M.A., LL.E,, Loud,, kc. 
4t,<,. ’Vul. II. Pj). Ixviii. and;i7C, cloth. 1879. £2, Ss.—Vol. III., with Index of 
.‘1 vols. T'p. xii. and IT'.G, cloth. 1881. 32e, 

SlUiERIlTCr.- The Himdoo Pieorims. By Rev, M. A. Shcning, M.A., LL.'D. 
(..'rovvii Svo, })i). 12(1, cl#h. 1878. S,?. 

SHIEIiDS. - -The FiNAii I'uiLORoBHY ; or, Etyatem of Perfectible Knowledge issning 
from the fliinnony of Science and Religion. By Clnirles W. Shiolils. U.D., .Pxo- 
fewiior in Princeton College. Royal dvo, pp. viii. and 810, cloth. Id78. IS.s. 

SIBREE, -The Cueat vXfiucan Irband. Chapters on Madagascar. A Popnlar 
Aecount of Recent Researches in the Physical Geography, Geology, and E.xplora- 
tlon of the Country, and its Na.tural History and Botany ; and iirthc Origin and 
Divisions, Customs and Language, Superstitions, Folk-lore, and Religious Ijelicis 
and Practices of the Different Tribes. Together with Illustrations of Scripture 
and Early Church History from Native Habit.s and Missionary B-vjiericncc. By 
the Rev. Jaines Sibree, jun., F.R.G.S., Author of “Madag.'isear audits People.” 
ko. Svo, p]). xii. a,iid 272, with Physical and Ethnological Maps and Four IUu.s- 
trations, cloth. 1879. 128. 

SIBREE. — PoRiia: including “Fancy,” “A Resting Place,” &c. By John Sibree, 
M. A., London. Grown Svo, pp. iv. and 134, cloth. 1884. 4s, 

SIMCOX.— Ept.soi)e.s in the Lives op Men, Women, and Lovers. By Edith Sirn- 
cox. Grown 8vo, pp. 312, cloth. 1882. 7s. (id. 

SIMCOX, — Naturab L.\w. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Tol. IT. 

SIME.—Lessino. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Extra Series, 
Vols. L and n. 

SIMI'SOSf-BAIKIE.-~THE Dramatic Unities [N the Pre.sijst Day. By E. Simpsoii- 
Baikie. Tliird Edition.' Fcap. Svo, pp. iv. and 108, cloth. 1878. ’is. 6d. 

SIMPSOR-EAIKIE.— The Internationab Dictionary for Naturali-sts and Sportsmen 
in English, French, and German. By Edwin Siinpson-Bailcie. Svo, pp. iv, and 
284, cloth. 1880. 15s, 

SINCLAIR.— -The Mersenger : A Poem, By Thomas SiucLiir, M.A. Foolscap 
Svo, pp. 174, cloth. 1875. 5s. 

SINCLAIR.— Loves’s Trilogy : A Poem. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. Crowa Svo, 
pp. 150, cloth. 187C. Ss. 

SINCLAIR.— The Mount : Speech from its English Heights. By Thoma.s Sinclair, 
M.A, Grown Svo, pp. viii. and 302, cloth. 1877. 10s. 

SINOLAIR.—GonDlws Fortune: A Novel. By Thomas Sinclair, Author of “The 
Hehsenger,” &c. Three vols., post Svo, pp, viii.-302, 302, 274, cloth. 1884. 31s. (id. 

SINGER.— Hunoaui.vn Giiajbmar. See Trubiier's Collection. 

SINNETT.— Thu Occult Would, By A, P. Sinnett. Fourth Edition. With an 
.Appendix of 20 page.-i, on the subject of Mr. Kiddle's Charge of Plagiarism. Svo, 
I>p. .XX. and 2C)t), cloth. 1884. 3s, (id. 

SINNETT. —E.'.oteric Buddubsm. By A. P. Sinnett, Author of “The Occult 
BLirld,” President of the .Simla Eclectic Philosophical Society. Fourth Edition. 
Crown Svo, lip. XX.-2U), cloth. 1885. 7s, 6d. 

SMITH.— The Divine Ggvernmest. By S. Smith, M.D. Fifth Edition, Crown 
Svo, pp. xii. and 276, cloth. 1866. fe, 

SMITH.— -The Recent Depression oe Trade. Its Nature, its Causes, and the 
Reniedies which have been suggested for it. By Walter E. Smith, B.A., New 
Ooliege. Being the <.)xford Cohden Prize Essay for 1879. Crown Svo, pp, vi. and 
108,.ciotlB 1880, 3s. 

SMYTH.— The A UOK1GINE8 OF ■Victoria. With Notes relating to the Habits of 
the Natives of other Parts of Australia and Tiismania. tlompiled from various 
sourcfi.s for tlie Govern nient of Victoria. By R. Brough Smyth, .F,L-S., F’.G.S,, 
&o.i &c. 2 vols.' royal Svo, pp. lxsii,-484 and vi. -450, Maps, Plates, and Wood- 
■cuts. oloth. 1878, £3, 3a, 
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SNOW— A TiiEOiAOico-PoiimcAL Tkeatise. By G. D. Suow. Grown Svo, pp. ISO. 
cloT,U. 1874. 4s. Od. 

SOLLING.— Diuttska ; An Historical and Critical Survey of the liiteraturc of Gor- 
man y, from the Earliest Period totlie Death of Goethe. By Giistiiv Soiling. 8vo, 
pp. iviii. and 308. 1SG3. 10.s. (id. 

SOLLIN<3.— SELKOT PASBAGErf FIIOM THE WoRICS 07? SHAKf'SrR.VIiE.^^ Tninsla ted and 
Collected. German and English. By G. Soiling. 12inu, p],i. 155, elot-h. I8(i(i. 
3s. Gd. 

BOLLING. — Mact'.eth. llendered into Metrical Gorman (with Engli.sh Text ad- 
joined). By Gustav Soiling. Grown 8vo, pp. KiO, wrapper. 1878. 3.s. (id, 

SONGS OE THE Semitic in English Verse. By G. E. ^y. Crown Svo, pp, iv. and 
134, cloth. 1877. 5s. 

SOUTHALL. -The Enocii oe the Mammoth and the Api'auition op ]\Ian vvox 
Earth. By James 0. Southall. A.M., LL.D. Crown Svo, pp. xii. and 430, cloth. 
Illustrated. 1<87S. 10s. 6d. 

SPANISH EEF0RMEE3 oP Two Centuries from 1520; Their Lives and Writing, 
according to the late Benjamin B. Witfen’s Plan, and with the Use of His Mate- 
rials. Described by E. Boehmer, D.D., Pli.D. Vol. I. _ With B. B. M^ilfeu'.s 
ISTarrativo of the Incidents attendant upon the Bepubiicatiou of KcfonuisCiis 
Antiguos Espanoles, and with a Memoir of B. B. Wilfon, By I.saline 'Wiifen. 
Boyal 8vo, pp. xvi. and 210, cloth. 1874, 12s, Od. lloxburgdie. Ids. — Vol. 11. 
Eoyal Svo, pp. xii.-374, cloth. 1883. 18s. 

SPEDDING.— The Life and Times of Feanols Bacon. E.xtructod from the Eilition 
of hi.s Occasional 'Writings, by James Spedding. 2 vols, })Ost Svo, jip. xx.-710 and 
xiv.-70S, cloth. 1878. 21s. 

Svo, pp. ' 


—The School Sy.stem op the Talmud, By the Hev. B. Spiers. 
48, cloth. 1882. 2s. (Id. 


SPINOZA. — Benedict de Spinoza : his Life, Corre.spondonce, and Ethics. By 11. 
Willis, M,D. Svo, pp. xliv. and (548, cloth. 1870. 21s. 

SPINOZA.— Ethic Demonstrated in Geometrical Order and Divided into Five 
P.VRTS, ivhich treat — 1. Of God ; II. Of the Nature and Origin of the Mind ; 
HI, Of the Origin and Nature of the Alfeots ; IV. Of Human Bondage, or of the 
Strength of the Aifects; V, Of the Power of the Intelleon, or of Human Liberty. 
By Benedict de Spinoza. Translated from the Latin by W. Hale White. Post 
Svo, pp. 328, cloth. 1883, -lOs. Od, 

5PIEITUAL EVOLUTION, An Essay ON, considered in its bearing upon Modem 
Spiritualism, Science, and lleligiou. By J. P. B. Crown 8vo, ]tp. 15(!, cloth. 

■ 1879. 3s. 

5PEUNEE.— Dk. Karl Von Spruner’s Histomco-Geogeaphioal Hand-Atlas, 
containing 20 Coloured Maps. Obi. cloth. 1801. 15s. 

SQUIER. — Hondu..as : Descriptive, Hi.storicid, and Statistical. By E, G. Squicr, 
M.A., F.S.A. Cr. Svo, pp. viii. and 278, cloth. 1870. 3s. Od. 

STATIONERY OFFICE.— PUBLICATIONS OF Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
List on apidication. 

STEDMAN. — Oxford : Its Social and Intellectual Life. With Eeinarks and Hints 
on Expenses, the Examinations, &c. By Algernon M. M. Stedmau, B.A., Wad- 
ham College, Oxford. Crown Svo, pp. xvi. and 309, cloth, 1878. 7 h. Od, 

STBELE.—An Eastern Love Story., Kusa J.itakaya : A Buddhistic Legendary 
Poem, with other Stories, By Th. Steele. Or. Svo, pp. xii, and 209, el. 1871. 0.s. 
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STENT, —TiiTi .T.u>k Chaplet. In Twcnty-foxir Eeitds. A Collection of 
r.iillails, &c. (fi'oiu the Olimeso). By G. C. Stent, M.N.C.B.E. A,S. Post Svo. {tu. 
viii. and 168, cloth. 1874. 6s, 

STENELEE.— See Ahctohes SANSitKm, Vol. 11. 

STOCK. — A'i'tempt.s at-Th^th. By St. George Stock. Crown Svo, np. vi. and 
248, cloth. 1882, ns? 

STOKES. - Cm DEi.ru.v — Old and .Early-Middlo Irisli Glo.sses: Prose and Terse. 

K<llted by Whitley Stokes. 2(1 Edition. Med. Svo, pp. 122, cloth. 1S72. l.S.s. 
STOKES. — Behnah.s MEiirA.SEK. Tlic Life of Saint Meriasek, Bi.shop and Oojsfossof. 
A Conii.sh Drama. Edited, with a Tiuinslation and Note.^i, hy Wiiitley Stokes. 
Med. Svo, ])p. xvi. and 280, and Eaesiniile, cloth. 1S72. 15s, 

STOKES. — Tohail Tuoy, the Destruotion oe Trot. Transscribed from the Fac- 
Hitnile of the Book of Lein.ster, and O’ranslntod, with a Gioasanal Inde-v of liu- 
Karer Word.s, by Whitley Stokes. Crown Svo, pp. xvi. and LSS, pnwer board.s. 
1H82. 1S.S. 

STOKES.-— Three lilinTJLE-lRisii IIomilie-s on tick Live-s of S.vints— Patrick, 
Brigit, and Ooloira. Edited by Whitley Stokes. Crowjj Svo, pp. .\ii. and 
140, paper board.s. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

STRANGE, —The Bible ; is it “ The Word of God ” ? By Thomas Lumisden Strange. 

Demy Svo, pp. .\ii. and 884, doth. 1871. 7s. 

STRANGE.-- The Speaker’.s Commentary, Reviewed by T. L. Strange, Cr. Svo, 
pp. viii. and 150, cloth. 1871. 2s. Od. 

STRANGE, —The Development of Cre.vtion on the Earth. By T. L. Strange. 

Demy Svo, pp. .vii. and 110, cloth. 1874. 2s. Gd. 

STRANGE.— The Leoend.s op the Old Te.stam£nt. By T. L, Strange. Deray Svo, 
pp. xii. and 244, cloth. 1874.- 53. 

STRANGE.— The Sources and Development op Christianity. By Thomas 
Ijumisden Strange. Demy Svo, pp. .vx. and 256, cloth. 1876. os. 

STRANGE.— What is Christianity? An Historical Sketch. Illustrated with a 
Ohai't. Pjy T, L. Strange. Foolscap Svo, pi). 72, cloth. ISSO. 2.‘j, Gd, 
STRANGE.— CONTRIBU'nOK.S TO A SERIES OP CONTROVERSIAL WiaTINaS, Issued by 
thc late Mr. Thomas Scott, of Upper Norw'ood. By Thomas Luuii.sden Strange. 
Fciip, Svo, pp. viii. and 312, cloth. ISSI. 2s. 6d. 

STRANGFORD.— OricunalLetters andP.vpeus op the Late YisicmiNx Strangford 
('PON PiltLoLOGicAL AND KiNDUEi) SUBJECT.S. Edited by Viscouiitess Scrangford. 
Post Svo, pp. x-xii, and 284, cloth. 1S7S. 12s. (id. 

STRATMANN.— I'liE Tragicall Hlstorie op Hamlet, Prince op Denmarke. By 
William Shakespeare. Edited according to the first printed Copies, with tlievarioiis 
Headings and Critical Notes. By F. H. Stratraann. 8vo, pp. vi. and 12o, 
scwcid, 3s. fid, 

STRATMANN. —A Dictionary of the Old English Language. Compiled fr,rai 
Mh-itings of the Thvclftli, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries. By 
F, H. Stratmaim. Third Edition. 4to, pp. x. and Cfi2, sewed. 1S7S, 30s. 
STUDIES OF Man. By a Japanese. Crown Svo, pp. 124, cloth. 3874. 2.s. fid. 
SUMNER. — What Social Cf.ASKE.s Owe to Each Other. By W. G. Sumne-r, Pro- 
fo.ssor of Political and Social Science in Yale College. ISino, pp. 170, cloth. ISf?!. 
S.s.fid. 

SUYEMATZ. - GEN.TI Monogatari. The Most Celebrated of the Classical J apaiiese 
ilomance.s. Translated Ijy K. Suyematz. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi, and 254, clotiu 
1882. 7.S. Gd. 
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SWEET.— Spur^LiNG Repo-rm and Ensiish Literature. By Hem-y Sweeii, ]\I.A. 
S VO, pp. 8, wrapper. 1884, 2d. 

SWEET.— History OP English Sounds, from fcho Earliest Period, inoluding an In- 
vestigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, and full Word Lists. By 
Henry Sweet. Damj'' 8vo, pp. iv. -164, cloth. 1874. 4s. Gd. 

SWEET.— On A Mexican Mustang through Texas VROjiha'iiE Gulf to the L’ru 
Grande. By Ale.x. E. Sweet and J. Annoy Knox, Ii;ditor.s of “ Te.xa.s Sifiihigs.” 
English Copyright Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. C72. Illastratod, cloth, 1888, ;i0.s. 

SYED AHMAD.— A Series op Essays on the Life of Mohammed, and Sahjeoi.s 
Ruh.sidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur, C.S.I. 8vo, pp, 
with 4 Tables, 2 Maps, and Plate, cloth, 1870. SOs. 

TALBOT.— Analysts op the Organisation op the Prussian Arsiv. By Lieuten- 
ant Gerald P. Talbot, 2d Prussian Dragoon Guards. Royal Svo, pp, 78, cloth, 
1871.' 3s. 

TAYLER.— A Retrospect op the Religious Life op En(;land ; or, Clmrch, 
Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By J. J. Tayler, B.A. Second Edition. Re- 
issued, with an Introductory OUapter on Recent Development, by James Martinean, 
LL.D., D.D. Post Svo, pp. 380, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

TAYLOR. — ^Prince DeuKALION : A Lyrical Drama. By Bayard Taylor. Small 4to, 
pp. 172, Handsomely bound in white vellum. 187'8. l2.s, 

TECHNOLOGICAL Dictionary of the Terms employed in the Arts and Sciences ; 
Architecture; Civil Engineering ; Mechanics; Machine-Making ; Shipbuilding and 
Navigation ; Metallurgy ; Artillery ; Mathematics ; Physics ; Chemistry ; Minera- 
logy, &c. With a Preface by Dr. K. Karmai’sch. Second Edition. 3 yola, 

Vol. 1. German-Bnglish-B’rench. 8vo, pp. 646, 12s. 

Vol. II. English-German -French. Svo, pp. 666. 12s. 

Vol. HI. Fronch-German-English. Svo, pp. 618. 12s, 

TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY.— A Pocket Dictionary oi*' Tbohnical Terms 
USED IN Arts and Manufactures. English-German-French, Deutscb-Englisch- 
Franzosisch, Fran^ais-Allemand- Anglais. Abridged from the above Techno- 

logical Dictionary by Rumpf, Mothes, and Unverzagt. With the addition of 
Commercial Terms. 3 vols. sq. l2mo, cloth, 12s. 

TEMPLE.— The Legends of the Punjab. By Captain R. C. Temple, Bengal Staff 
Corps, F.G.S., &c. Vol. I, 8vo, pp. xviii.-546, cloth. 1SS4. i*l, 6s. 

THEATRE Fran^ais Moderne.—A Selection of Modern French Inlays. Edited hy 
the Rev, P. H, E. Brette, B.D., G, Cassal, LL.D., and Th. Karcher, LL,.B. 

First Series, in 1 vol. crown 8vb, cloth, Cs., containing — 

Charlotte CoRDAY. A Tragedy. ByF. Ponsard. Edited, with English .Notes 
and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor 0, Giussal, LL.D. Pp. xii. and 134. f8epa- 
ratsly, 2s. 6d. 

Diane. A Drama in Verse. By Emile Augier. Edited, with English Notes and 
Notice on Augier, hy Th. Karcher, LL.B. Pp, xiv. and 14,1. (Separately, 

Lb Voyage X Dieppe, A Comedy in Prose. By Waillard and Pulgence. Edited, 
with English Notes, by the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. Pp. 104. i8epara.te]y, 

■ 2s. 6d.' ■■ 

Second Scries, crown 8vo, cloth, 6.s., containing — 

MoLli?RE. A Drama in Prose. By George Sand. Edited, with English Notes 
and Notice of George Sand, by Th. Karcher, LL.B. Fcap. Svo, pp. xx. a.nil 
170, cloth. Separately, 3s, 6d. 

Leb Aristocraties, a Comedy in Verse. By Etienne Ar,ago. Edited, with Eng- 
lish Notea and Notice of Etienne Amgo, by the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. ' 2d 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xiv. and 236, cloth. Separately, 4s. 
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theatre FiiANc.nrf MonEUNE— 

Third S'crie,% crown Svo, clotIi, Ga., containing — 

Lkb .Faux Bonshommjss. A Comedy. By Theodore Baniero and Ernest Ca- 
peiidu. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on BaiTiere, by Professor O. 
Cassal, LL,,1.). Fcai). Svo, pp. xvi. and 304. 1868. Separately, 4s. 

LMloNNKiiii ET Ti’A i^iEN'r. A Comedy. By .Francom Pon.sar(L Edited, with 
lihigliMli Notts and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor 0. Ga.s.sal, LL.D. 2d 
■Etlitiou. Fcap. Svo, pp. xvi. and 17 L, doth. ISGO. Sei>arately, ds. Od. 

THEISM, - A (J.vNun) Examination oi-’ Theism. By Physicus. Post Svo, pp. xviii. 
and 108, doth. 1S7S. 7s. Gd. 

THEOSOPHY A.\!) THE ITiGiiEJi Ltek; nr. Spiritual "Dynamics and tho Divine and 
Miracnlous Man. By G. W., M.l>., Edinburgh. President of the British Tlieosu- 
phi cal Sodety. 12ino, pp. iv. and 138, cloth. 1880. 3s. 

THOM.— St. P-Mfl’s Ei>i.sti,es to the Coiunthian.s. An Attempt to convey their’ 
Spirit and Signihcauco. By the Rev. J. H. Thom. Svo, pp. xii. and 408,' olotii. 
18CL Os. 

THOMAS. —Early Sassanian lNsciaFrioN.s, Seals, and Coins, illustrating the 
Early History of the Sassanian Djmaaty, containing Proclamations of Ardeshir 
llabek, Sapor I,, and his Sucee.ssors. With a Critical Examination .and Expbana- 
tiou of the celebrated Inscription in the Hajiabad Cave, demonstrating that Sapor, 
the Conqueror of Valerian, was a professing Christian. By Edward Thomas. 
Illu-stiuted. Svo, pp. 148, cloth. 7s. Gd. 

THOMAS.— The Chrokicijjs oe the Pathan King.s of Dehli. Illustrated by 
Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiijuarmn Remains. By E. Thomas, IhE. A. S. 
With Plates and Outs. Demy Svo, pp. xxiv, ami 467, cloth. 1871. 2Ss. 

THOMAS.— The Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire in I.vdia, from 

. A.D. 1593 to A.E. 1707. A Supplement to “Tho Chronicles of the Pathan Kings 
of Delhi.” By E. Thomas, F.Xbib'. Svo, pp. GO, doth, 3s, Od. 

THOMAS.— S.vss.ANi.tN Coins. Communicated to the Numismatic Society of 
London. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Two Parts, 12mo, pp. 43, 3 Plates and a Cut, 


THOMAS.— Jainism; or, The Early Faith op Asoka. With Illustrations of the 
Anciuut Religious of the East, frofti the Pantheon of the Indo-Seythians. To 
which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. Svo, pp. viii.-24 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and 
Woodcuts. 1877. 7.s. Gd. 

THOMAS. — The Theory and Practice op Creole GkammaPw. By J. J. Thomas, 
Svo, pp, viii. and 135, boards. 12s. 

THOMAS.— IlECCiRDS OP THE Gui’I'a Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscriptions, Written 
History, Local Tradition, and Coins. To wdueh is added a Chapter on the Arabs 
in Bind. By Edward Thomas, F.R.B. Folio, with a Plate, pp. iv. and G4, ch>tl),. 


THOMAS.— The Indian Balhara, ami the Arabian Intercourse with India in the 
Ninth and following Centurie,s. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. (Contained iJi 
Internatioiiiil Numisiuiita Orientalia. Vol. III.,: I’art I. Coins of Arakan. ) 
Royal -Ito, pp. viii. -4S, wrappers. 1882, 8s, 6d. 

THOMAS.—Boyhood Lays. By WiUiam Henry Thomas. ISmo, pp. iv. and 74, 

. cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

THOMPSON.— Dialogues, Russian and English. Compiled hy A. R. Thompson, 
fioraoiimo Lecturer of the English Language in the "University of St. "Vladimir, 
Kieff, Crown Svo, pp. iv. and 132, cloth. 1882, 5s. 
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A Catalogue of Irnpo7'iant Worlds, 

THOMSON.— EvolU'J'ION and Ikvomtiqn. By George Tliorason, Autlior of “ The 
World of Being,” ko. Grown 8vo, pp. viii. and 20(1, cloth. 1880, 5>i. 

THORBURN.— EanniI ; on, OuB Afghan Fboh'HKK, By S. S. Tbovlnu-n, F.O.S., 
Settlement Officer of the Bannii District. 8vo, pp. x. and 4S0, cloth. 187(5. 18h. 

THORPE.— Diplomat AB iiJM AngmcHM J5vi Saxonici. A Collection of EngliMu 
Charters, from the reign of King .^thelberht of Kent, a.S!=». hov., to that of Wil- 
liam the Com|neror. Gontaining : I. Miscellaneous Charters. _ 11. 'VVilla, III. 
dnilds. IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Translation of the Anglo- 
Baxon. liy the late Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Hoyal Acadetny of Bcieiicos 
at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature at Leyden. 8vo, pp. 
xlii. and (382, cloth. 1865. £1, Is, 

THOUGHTS ON LOGIC ; or, the S.N.I.X. Propositional Theory. Crown Svo, pp. iv. 
and 76, cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS ON THEISM, with Suggestions towards a Public lloligious Service in 
* Harmony with Modern Science and Philosoidiy. Ninth Thousand. Be vised and 
Enlarged. 8vo, pp. 74, .sewed. 1882, Is. 

THURSTON. —Fbiction ani.) Lubrication. Determinations of the Laws and Co- 
efficients of Friction by new Methods and with new Apparatus. By Kobert H. 
Thurston, A.M., O.E., &c. Crown 8vo, pp, xvi. and 212, cloth. 1879. Cs. 6d. 

TIELE. — See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. VII. and Triibner’s 
Oriental Series. . 

TOLHAUSEN.— A Synopsis op thr Patent Law,s op Vaiiioo.s Countries, By A. 
Tolhausen, Ph.D. Thml Edition. 12mo, pp. 62, sewed, 1870, Is. tld. 

TONSBERG.—Nokwat. Illustr.ated Handbook for Travellers, Edited by Charles 
Tonsberg. With 134 Engravings on Wood, 17 Maps, and Supplement. Crown 
Svo, pp. Lvx., 482, and 32, cloth. 1875. IBs. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS.— A List of the vauiouh Works prep.yred at the 
Toposkaphical and Statistical Department op tub War Oppioe may l»e 
had on application. 

TOROEANU.— Roumanian Grammar. See Trubner’s Collection. 

TORRENS.— Empire in Asia; How we came by it. A Bools of Confessions. By 
W. M. Torrens, M.P. Med. Svo, pp. 426, cloth. 1872. 14s. 

TOSCANI.— Italian Conversational Course. A Now Method of Teaching the 
Italian Language, both Theoretically and Practieally. By Giovanni Toscani, Prsi- 
fessor of the Italian Language and Literature in Queen’s Coll., Loudon, Ac. 
Fourth Edition, 12ino, pp. xiv. and 300, cloth. 1872. 5s. 

TOSCANI.— Italian Beading Course. By G. Toscani. Fcap. Svo, i)p. xii. and 
160. -With table. Cloth. 1875. 4s. Od. 

TOULON,— It.s Advantages AS A Winter Bbsidencb for Invalii).s and Others. 
By an English Kesident. The proceeds of this pamphlet to he devoted to the 
English Church at Toulon. Crown Svo, pp. 8, sewed. 1873, 6d. 

TRADLEG,— A ;SoN op Belial. Autobiograpliical Sketches. By Nitram Tradleg, 
University of Bosphorus. Cr’own 8vo, pxr. viii. -260, cloth. 1882. fis. 

^ TRIMEN.— South- African Butterflies ; a Monograph of the Extra-Tropical 
Species. By Boland 'l''rimen, F.L,S., F.Z.S., M.E.S., Curator of the South 
African Museum, Cape Town. Boyal Svo. [In prepnratkm. 

TRUBNER’S A.merican, European, AND Oriental Literary Record, A Register 
of the most Important AVorks published in America, India, OJiiu.a, and the British 
Colonies. With Occasional Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian Literature. The o))3ect of the Publisher.s in 
issuing this publication is to give a- full and particular account of every publica- 
tion of importance issued in America and the East. Small 4to, 6d, per number. 
Subscription, 5s. per volume. 
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TBOBNEE,— TKTONER’f 


KlBHOGRAPHICAIi GOIDE TO AMEUICAIf LiTERATORE ; 
A < .l;issoil List of {looks publisliea in the United States of America, from 1817 
to IHoZ, With Eil)lioi;ra])liu;al Introduction, Notes, and Alphabetical Index. 

Rnd Edited by Nicolas Triibner. In 1 vol. 8vo, half bound, pp. 750. 

TRUBNEB’S Catamujf. of Dictionaries and Grammars op the PRiNOiPArj 
Lanouagim AND DTaleots OP TXiK WoRiiB. Considerably Enlarged and Revised, 
with an Alphabetical Index. A Guide for Students and booksellers. Secomi 
Edition, 8 VO, pp, viii. and 170, cloth, 1882. .5s. 

TEUBNER'S Oouajction oii- Simplified Grammars op the Pri.ncival Astatic 
AND European LANGUAGE.S. Edited bylieinhold Rost, LL.D., Th.D. Crown 
Bvo, cloth, uniformly hound. . 

I.— I-JlNDUKTANI, PERST-AN, AND ARABIC. By E. H. Ptiliuor, 311. A. 

Second Edition. Pp. 112. 1885. 5s. 

IL— -Hongabian. By I. Singer. I*p. vi. and S8. 1882. 4s. Od. 

III. ~IiAscniE. By W. Van Kys. Pp. xU, and 52. 1883. Ss. (id. 

IV. -Maucm.SY. By G. W. P.-irker. Pp. 06, with Plate. 1<SS3. ,5s. 

V.— Modern Greek. By E. M. Geldart, M.A, Pp. 68. 1883. 2s. 6<?. 

VI. —Roumanian. By B. Toroeauu. Pp. viii. and 72. 18SS, os. 

VII, —Tibetan Grammar. By H. A, .Tascuke. Pp. viii.~l01. 1883. Ss. 

VIII. — Danish. By E. C, OttA Pp. viii. and 66. 1884. 2s. 6d. 

IX. — ToiuasH. ByJ. W. Redhouse,M.R.A.S. Pp.xii. and204. 18B4, 108.6d. 

X.— Swedish. By E 0, Otte, Pp. xii.-70. 1884, 2s, 6d. 

XI. -Polish. By W. R. Morfill, M.A. Pp, viii. -64. 1884. 3s. 6d. 

XII.—Paix By E. Muller, Pp. xvi.-144. l’S84. 7s, Cd. 

XIIL -Sanskrit, By H. Edgren. Pp. ( .) 1885. ( ,} 

TEUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES 

Post Svo, cloth, uniformly bound. 

Essails on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of 
thePaksis. By Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at the University of Munich. Third Edition. 
Edited and Enlarged by E. W. West, Pli.D. To which is also added, A 
Biogiupliioal Memoir of the late Dr, Hang. By Professor E. P. Evans. 
Pp. xlviii, and 428. 3834. Ids. 

Tisxra FROM THE BUDDHIST C.-VNON, commonly known as Dharnma- 
pada. With Acconipanyiiig Narratives. Translated from' the Chinese 
by S. Beal, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Chinese, Uni- 
versity College, London. Pp. viii. .and 176. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

Tuk HistoRv of Indian Litbratore. By Albrecht Weber. Trans- 
lated from the German by J. Mann, M.A., and Dr. T. Zachariae, with 
the Author’s sanction and <assist.aiico. 2d Edition. Pp. 368. 3882. 10s. (id, 

A Sketch of tub Modern Languages of tub East ^ndies. Accoro- 
panied by Two Language Maps, Classified List of Languagc.s and 
Dialects, and a List of Authorities for each Language. By Robert Oust, 
late of H.M.I.C.S., and Hon, Librarian of R.A.S. Pp. xii. and 1,98. 
1878. 12s. 

The 3JIRTH of the War-God: A Poem. By Kalid{i.sa. Translated: 
from the Sanslci-it into English Verae, by Ralph T._H. Griffiths, ^M.A., 
Principal of Benares College. Second Edition, I'p. xii. and 116. 1879. 5k. 

A Clashioal Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and History, Gbo- 
ORAFHY and LiteRjATURE. By John Dowson, M.R.A-S., late Professor 
in the Staff College. Pp. 432. 1879. lOs. 

Metrical Translations from San.serit Writbus; with iin Introdno- 
tioii. many Prose Versions, and Pariillel Passages 'from Chwslcal 
Authors. By J. Muir, O.I.E., D.G.L., &g, Pp. xliv.-376, 1879. 14.s. 

Moubrn India and the Indians: being a Series of Impressions, _Eotp, 
and Essays. By Monier Williams, D.O.L., Hon. LL.D. of the Univerriiy 
of Calcuttii, Bodeii Professor of Sanski'it in the University of Oxford. 
Third Edition, revised and augmented by considerable additions. With 
Illustrations and Map, pp. vii. and 368i 1879. 14s. 
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TRUBKEE’S ORIENTAL SERIES— coniin'werf. 

This Life oh Legend of Gahdama, the Buddhix of the Burmese. With 
AuUotatioBS, the AVays to Neihban, tuul Notice on the Elsotif^yies, or 
Burmese Monks. By the Eight Kev. P. Bigiiudcfc, Bishop of KamaLliu, 
Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. Third Edition, ii vohs. i’p. x.v, - dfitw 
and viii.-;32d. 18S0. 21s. 

Miscellaneous Ebsayb, relating to Inditni Sulijccfcs. By B. IL Ilodg- 
son, late British Minister at Nepal. 2 voLs., pp. viii.~-408, and viii.-;M8. 

1880. 28.S. 

Selections ehom the Koran. By Edward AAllIimn Lane, Author of an 
“ ArahiC'English Lexicon,” &c. A New JCdition, Eevised, with an 
Introduction. By Stanley Lane Poole, Pix cxii. and 174. 1870. Os. 

Chinese Buddhism. A A^olume of Sketches, Historical and Critical. 
By J. Edkin.?, D.l)., Author of “China's Place in Philology,” “Eeligion 
in China,” &c,, &c. Pp. Ivi. iuul 454, 1880, ISs. 

The Gulistan ; or, Eose Garden oxi’ Shekh M'rjsHLru’D-Dix Sadi of 
Shiraz. Translated for the first time into Prose and Verse, with 
Preface and a Life of the Author, from the Atish K-adali, by E. B. 
Eastwick,F.E.S.,M.E.A.S. 2a Edition. Pp. xxvi, and 244. 1880. lOs.fid. 

A Talmudic Miscellany ; or, One Tliousand .and One Extracts from the 
Talmud, the Midrashim, and the Kabbalah. Compiled and 'J’ranslated 
by P. J. Hershon. AAHtha Preface by llev. F. AV. Farrar, D.D., F.ll.S., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and Canon of AVestmiuster. 
With Notes and Copious Indexes. Pp, xxviii. and .302; 1880. 14 b, 

The History op Ebarhaddon (Son of Sennacherib), King of Assyria, 
B.O. 681-668. Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions upon 
Cylinders and Tablets in the British Museum Collection, I'ogetlier 
with Original Texts, a Grammatical Analysis of each word, Explana- 
tions of the Ideographs by Extracts from the Bi-Lingnal Syllabaries, 
and List of Eponyms, &c. By E. A. Budge, B. A,, AI.E.A.S., Assyrian 
Exhibitioner, Cbrist?s College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, pp, xii." and 
.164, cloth. 1880. lOs. 6d. 

Buddhist Birth Stories; or, Jataka Tales. The oldest Collection of 
Folk-Lore extant : being the Jalakatthavannana, for the fir.st time ' 
edited in the oi-iginal Pali, by V. FausboII, and translated by T. W. 
Ehys Davids. Translation. Vol. I. Pp. cxvi. and 348. 1880. ISs. 

The Classical Poetry of the Japane.si5. By Basil Chamborlaiii, Author 
of “ Yeigio Heukaku, lohiran.” Pp. xii. and 228. 1880. 7s. fid. 

Linguistic and Oriental Essays. AA’'ritten from the year 1846-1878. 
By E. Oust Antlior of “The Modern Languages of the East Indie.s,” 
Pp. .xii. and 484. 1880. ISs. 

Indian Poetry. Containing a New Edition of “The Indiaii Song of 
Songs,” from the Sanskrit of the Gita Goviiidaof Jayadova ; I'wo Book.n 
from “The lli.ad of India ” (Mahabhfivata) ; “ Proverbial AVi.sdom ” from 
the Shlokas of the Hitopadesa, and other Oriental Poems. By Edwin 
Arnold, C.S.I., Ac. Third Edition, Pp. viii. and 270. 1884. 7s. 61. 

The Religions of India. By A. Barth. Authorised Translation by 
Eev. J. AA'ood. Pp. xx. and 310. 1881. IGs. 

HindO Philosophy. The Shukhya Karika of I.swara Krishna, An 
Exposition of the System of Kapila, With an Appendix on the Nyava 
and Vaiseshika Systems. By John Davies, M.A,, M.E.A.S. Pu. vi. 
and 151, 1881. fis. 
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■rBliBNEE’S ORIENrAL SERIES -cmitnued 

A SlAN'UiVrj OF Hindu PANTiiEiaM, The Vedantasara. Translated ■with 
(Jojdous Annotations. By Major G. A. Jacob, Bombay Staff CorpSj 
Insitoctor of Army Schools. 'With a Preface by B. B. Cowell, M. A,, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the TJmversity of Cambridge. I*p. x. and 130 
1881, Os., 

ThisMgsnkvT (usually known as the Mosaevlyi Sherif, or Holy MesnevT) 
of Movliinri (Qur Lord) Jelalu-kLDiri Muhainmed, Er-Rami. Book the . 
Pinst. Together with some Account of the Life and Acts of the Author, 
of his Ancestors, and of his Descendiuits, Illustrated by a selection 
of Characteristic Anecdotes as collected by their Historian Mevliina 
Shemau-’d-Dhi Ahmed, ISl Eflaki El Arifl. Translated, and the Poetry 
Versified by Janies W. Ecdhou.se, M.E.A.S., &c. Pp. xvi. and 13b, 

Vi. and 290. 1881. £1, Is. 

EaSTEU.N ritOVEUJJH AND Embuejis Iu.ustbatins Or.D Tbdths, By the 
Eev. J. Long, Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, ii'.E.G.S, Pp. 
XV. and 280. 1881. ih. 

The Quatbains of Omak ELhaytam. A Hew Translation. By E. H. 
Whintield, late of H.M. Bengal Civil Service. Pp. 96. 1881. os. 

The Quatbains of 0,mah Khatyam. The Persian Text, w'ith an Engli-sh 
Verse Translation. By E. H. Whinfield. Pp. x.xxii.-335. 1SS3. lO.s. €<I. 

The Mind of Mencius ; or, Political Economy Founded upon Moral Philo- 
sophy . A Sy.steinatic Digest of the Doctrines of the Chine.se Philosopher 
Mencius. The Original Text Classified and Tran.slated, with Com- 
ments, by the Eev. E. Faber, Eheni.sli Mission Society. Translated 
from 'the Gorman, witli Additional Notes, by the .Eev, A. B. Hutchin- 
son, Ohui’oh Mission. Hong Kong. Author in Chinese of “ Primer Old 
Testament History,’' &c., &c. Pp. xvi. and 2!)4. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

yfisuF AND ZULAUCHA. A Poem by Jami. Translated from the Persian 
into English Verse. By E. T. H. Griffith, Pp. xiv. and 304. 1882, Ss. 6d. 

Tsimi- 1! Goam r Tlic Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi, By Theophilus 
Hahn, Ph.D.. Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town, Corres- 
ponding Member of the Geograplncal Society, Dresden; Correspondi?i.g 
Member of the Anthropological Society, Vienna, &c., &c. Pp. xii. and 
1.54. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

A CoMi'UEUEN.siTE CviMMENTARY TO THE QuRAN. To which is prefixed 
Sale's Preliminary Discourse, with Additional Notes and Emendations. 
Together with a Complete Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, 
and Notes. By Eev. E, M. Wherry, M.jA, Lodiana. Vtd. 1. Pp. xii, 
and 392. 1882. 12s. Cd, Vol. 11, Pp. xi. and 40S. 1884. 12s. 6d. 

lIiNnu .PniEosopur. The Biiagavad GIta ; or, The Sacred Lay. A 
Sanskrit Pliilosoidncal Lay. Translated, with Notes, by John Davie.s, 

“ M.A. .Pp. vi. aml‘208. 1882. 8s. fid. < 

The SA»VA-DAii,SANA-SAMGRAnA; or, Eeview of the Different Systems 
of Hindu Philosophy. By Madhava Acliarya. Translated by E. B. 
Cowell, M.A., Oiiinbridge, and A. E. Gongli, M.A., Calrutta. Pp. xiL 
aiitl 2S2. 1SS2. 10.s. Cd. 

Txb'ETan Tales. Derived from Indian Sources. Translated from riie 
Tibetan of the Kiiy-Gynr. By F. Anton von Schiefner. Done into 
English from the German, with an Introduction. By 'W, E. S. P,.alatou, 
M.A. Pp. Ixvi. and 3G8. 1882. 14s. 

Ling uLSTic Essays. By Carl Abel, Ph.D, Pp. viii. and 205. 1882. 9s. 

The Indian Emxmre: Its History, People, and Products. By W. '\V. 
Hunter, C.I.E., LI-.D. Pp. 568. 1882. 16s. 

History ov the Egyptian IIeligion, By Dr, C. P. Tielo, Leiden, Trans- 
lated by J. Ballingal. Pp. xxiv. and 230. 1882. 7s. fid. 
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TPuilBNER’S ORIENTAL SEEIES—cowi'snttecZ. 

The Philosophy oh the XJpanishads. By A. E. Gough, SI. A,, Oahuittii. 
Pp. xxiv.-2G8. 1882. 9s. 

XJhanavahoa. a Collection of Verses from the Buihlhist Canon. (Joiu - 
piled by Dhai'niatrAta. Being the Northern Bin.hlhist Version <)t 
Dhammapada. Translated from the Tibetan of I’knh-hgyur, with 
Notes, and Extracts from the Commentary of P!'iulj3iiiviun)ini, by \V, 
Wooflyille Eockhill. Pp. 240. 1883. 9.s. 

A Histoey op Bkhma, including Burm-a Proper, Pegn, Tnnngn, Tonas- 
serim, and Arakan. Prom the Earliest Time to the End of the Pir.st 
AVar witli British India. By Lieut,*GeneKil Sir Arthur P. Plmyre, 

G. 0. M. G. , K. 0. S. I. . and O. B. Pp. xii.-312. 1883. 1 4s. 

A Sketch op the Modern Languages op Aprioa. Accompanied hy a 
Language-Map. By B. N. Cast, Author of “ Modern Latiguages of the 
East Indies,” &c. 2 vols., pp. xvi. and 566, with Thirty-ono Autotype 
Portraits, 1883, 25s, 

Religion in China ; containing a brief Account of the Tlireo Religions of 
the Chinese ; with Observations on the prospects of Cliristiau Con ver- 
sion amongst that People. By Joseph Edkins, D.D., Peking. Third 
Edition. xvi. and 260. 1884. 7s. 6d. 

Outlines op the History op Rp.ligion to the Spread op the Universal 
Religions. By Prof. C. P. Tiele. Translated from the Dutch _hy J. 
Estliu Carpenter, M.A., with the Author’s assistance. Third Edition. 
Pp. XX. and 250. 1884. 7s. 6d. 

Si-Yu-Ki. Buddhist Records op the Western World. Translated 
from the Chinese of Hitien Tsaing (a.d. 620). By Samuel Beal, Prc>fes.sor 
of Chinese, University College, London. 2 vols., with a specially pre- 
pared Map. Pp. cviih-242 and viii.-370. 1884. 24s. Dedicated by jier- 
mission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

The Life op the Buddha, and the Early History op his Order. 
Derived from Tibetan TV orks in the Bkah-Hgyur and the Bstan-TTgyur, 
followed by Notices on the Early History of ’Jlibet and Khoteu. By W. 
W. Rocklull, Pp. xii. and 274. 1884. 1.0a. 6d. 

The Sankhta Aphorisms op Kapila. With IllustraiJve Extracts from 
the Cormnentaries. Translated and Edited by J. R, Ballantyue, LL.D., 
late Principal of Benares College. Third Edition, now entirely Re- 
Edited by Eitzedward Hall. Pp. viii. and 464. 1885. 16s. 

Thu Ordinances op Manij. Translated from the Sansk-ilb, With an 
Introduction hy the late A. C, Burnell, Ph.D., C.LE. Completed and 
Edited by Edward W. Hopkins, Ph.D., of Columbiii College, Now 
York. Pp. xliv. and 400. ' 1884. 12s. 

The Life and Travers op Alexander C.soma De .Kono.s hctwemi 181!) 
and 1842. With a Short Notice of all Ida Published and Unjaiblished 
Works and Es.says. From Original and for tin? most pjirt Unimblislied 
Documents. By T. Duka, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Eng.), Surgeon-Major 

H. M.’s Bengal Medical Service, Retired, &o. 

TRENEE. — The English Language. A Conci.se History of the English Lanunage, 
with a Glo.ssary showing the Derivation and Pronunciation of the Eng] i.sli Words. 
By Roger Turner. In German and English on opposite pages. LSiuo, pi). viii.-SO, 
sewed. 1884. Is. 6d. 

UNGrEE. — A Short Cot to Reading ; The Chihl’s First Book of Lessons. Part .T. 
ByW.H. Unger. Fourth Edition. Ci’. Svo, pp. 32, cloth. 1873. 5d. 

Sequel to Part L and P.ayfc II. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo, -tip. 64, nlotii. 187.S'. 

Cd. Parts f. and II. Third Edition. Demy Svo, pp. 76, cloth. 1873. Is, (id. 

In folio sheets. Pp. 44. Sets A to D, lOd. each ; .set K, 8d. 1873. Comploto, 4«. 

UNGrEE. — W. H. Unger’s Continuous Soi'plementary Writing MoniiLS, ilesigm>il 
to impart not only a good business hand, but correctue.ss in transcrihing. Ohlong 
Svo, piL 40, stiff covers, 1874. 6d.. 
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UNGER. —The Student’s Blue Book: Being Selections from Official Corre- 
spondcDce, Koi>orts, &,c. ; for Exerciser in Reading anil Copying .MHimscripca, 
'VHting^ Ortho^aupliy, PunctuatioU) Dictation^ Precis, Inilexinij, arid Digesting^ 
ami IVibulating Accounts and Returns. Compiled by \V^. U. Unger. Folio, nn, 
lOO, paper. RS75. 2s.' 

*trNGER. -~T\Yo Hundred TE.ST.=t in English Orthography, or 'Word Dictations, 
C'om]iilo(l l)y \Y. H, ^Tiiger. Foolscap, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1877. Is. (id. phdn, 
28. (Id. interleaved. 

U'NGER.--The RoRTf-r riUMKK : By which one of the remaining difficulties of 
CUihlren is entirely removed in tiie first stage.s, and, as aoonsecjtieiice, a consider- 
able .saving of time will be oifected. In Two Parts. By ^Y. H. Unger, Part L 
12ina, j)]). xvi. and 44, cloth. ,'5d. Part II., pp. 59, clotH. ,od. ' 

UNGER. — Premminary ■V’ihna) 'Dictatjons on the Rules for Spelling. EylV, 
H. Unger. ISino, pp. 44, cloth. 4d. 

URICOEGHEA, — Mapoteoa Cor.oJiElANA : Catalogo cle Todos lo.s Jlapas, Planr>.s, 
Vistas, &c., relatives a la America- Espanola, Bnisil, e Jslas ailyaceiites. Arre- 
glada cronologicamente i prceedida de una introduccion sobre la hi.storia eavfogra- 
fica de America. For el Doctor Ezequiel Uricoechea, de Bogota, Kiieva Granada. 
'8 VO, pp. 232, cloth. 18G0. 6s. 

URiJUHABT.— EleotRO-Motors. A Treatise on the Means and Appaivatus em- 
ployed in the Tran smis.sion of Electrical Energy and its Conversion into Motive- 
power. For the Use of Engineers and Others. By J. W. Orqiihart, Electrician. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xii. and 178, illustrated. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

VAIXANA SUTRA, —See Auctores S.iNSKRm, Vol. III. 

VALDES,— Lives oif the Twin Brothers, Ju^In and Alfonso he VALufe. By E. 
Boelimer, .D,D. Translated by J. T. Betts. Crown 8vo, pp. 32, wrappers. 
1882. Is. 

VALDES.— Sf.VENTF.en Opuscules. By rTufin de Valdes. Translated from the 
Sinuiish and Italian, and edited by John T. Betts, Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 
1S8, cloth,' 1882. 6 b. 

VALDES.— Juan de Valdes’ Commentary upon the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
With Professor Boehnier’.s “Lives of Juan and Alfonso de Valdes.’’ Now for 
the first time translated from the Spanish, and never before published in English. 
By John T. Betts. Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 512-30, cloth. 1882. 7 b. fid, 
VALDES.— Spiritual Milk; or, Chilstian Instruction for Children. By Juan de 
Vnldos. Translated from tlic Itidian, edited and published by John T. Bette. 
With Lives of the twin brothers, Ju:in and Alfonso de Valdes. By E. Boehmer, 
D.D. Fcap, 8vo, pp. 60, wrappers, 1882, 2s. 

VALDES,— Spiritual LIilk. Octaglot. The Italian original, witb_trunslatioD.s 
into Spanish, Latin, Polisii, German, Engli.sh, French, and Eiigadin. With a 
Critical and Historical Introduction by ltdw.ard Boehmer, the Editor of “Spanish 
Reformers.” 4to, pp. 88, wrappers. 1.884. 6.s. . 

VALDES.— Three Opuscules : .an lAxtract from Valdes’ Seventeen Opuscules. By 
, Ilian de Valdes. Translated, edited, and published by John T. Betts. Fcap. Svo, 
pp, .58, wrappers. 1881.. Is. fid. 

VALDES.— .'IuAn de Valdeh’ Commentary upon Our Lord’s Sermon on the 
Mount. Translated and edited by J. T. Betts. With Lives of .Juan and 
Alfonso do Vahids. By E. Boehmer, D.D. Crown Svo, pp. 112, boards. 

1882. 2s. 6d. 

VALDES.— JuAn dh Valdes’ Commentary upon tub Epistle to the^Homan.s. 

Edited liy J. T. Betts. Crown Svo, pp. xxxii. and 296, elotb. 1888. fia. 
VALDES.— Juan de Valdes’ Commentary upon St. PxVUl’.s First EnsTLii; to 
this (iHURCH AT Corinth. Translated and edited by J. T. Betts. With rjiv«!.-i 
of Juiin and Alphoiiso de Abildes. By E. Boehmer. Grown 8vo, pp. 396, cloth. 

1883, os. 
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VAN CAMPEN.— The Dutch nsr the Aactic Seas, By Saniuel Bicjlinvtl Van 
Canipen, author of “Holland’s Silver J'eaBt.” iSvo. Vol. L A. Dutch Arctki 
Expedition and Route. Third Edition. Pp. xxxvii. and 2(i3, cloth. .1.S77, lOa Gd. 
Vol. II. in. pj’e^jarai'ion, 

VAN BE WEYER.— Choix b’Opcscules PBiLOSoraKiUE.s, HiSToniQUER, Pcuiticjtje^ 
ET LiTTERAliiES de Sylvain Van de AVeyer, PrecGdha d’Avant pro])OR do rEdilcur. 
l-toxburghe style. Oi’own Svo, Pkemiere SJiiUE. Pp. ffi-l. ]8G!>. lOs. Gd.— - 
DEUXiiiiJE SiiiHE. Pp. 502. 1869, 12s. — Troisieme Sifi.iUE. Pp. o9I. 1875. 

10.S. Gd.-— QuATiiiiME S:6 hu?. Pp. 366. 1876. 10a. Cd. 

VAN EYS.— Basque Ghammae. See Trubner’s Collection. 

VAN LANN.— Grammar op the Eeench Lastguacio. By H. A-hm I,;mn. Pai-i.s 
I. and If. Accidence and Syntax. 13th Edition. Cr. Svo, pp, ITd and J20, elol.li. 
2874. 4s, Part III. Exercises. 11th Edition. Cr, Svo, pp. sii. and 285, cloth, 
1873. 3s. 6d. ^ A 

VAN LAUN.—Le^ons Geaduees de TiiADUCTiON ET DE LECTURE or, Gzr.dnak’d 
Lessons in Translation and Reading, with Biographical Sketche.s, Aiinotathnis 
on History, Geography, Synonyms and Style, and a Dicti</naiy of ’Wovdss iiud 
Idioms. By Henri Van Laun. 4th Edition, 12nio, pp. viii, and 400, clotli. 
1868. 5s. 

VAN PR A AGH.— Lessons for the Instruction op Dear and Dumb Chii.drek, 
in Speaking. Lip-reading, Reading, and AVriting. By AV. Van Praagh, Director 
of the School and Training College for Teachers of the Association for the Oral 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, Officier d’ Academic, Erance. Fcap. 8vo, 
Part L, pp. 52, cloth. 1884. 2s. 6d. Part 11. , pp. 62, cloth. Is. 6d, 
VARDHAMANA’S GANAEATNAMAHOBADHI. See Auotores SansKIUTI, A^ol. lAL 
VAZIR OP IjANKURAN ; A Persian Play, A Text-Book of Modern Oollotjnial 
Persian. Edited, with Grammatical Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Voca- 
bulary, by AV. H. Haggard, late of H.M. Legation in Teheran, and G. lo Strange. 
Crown Svo, pp. 230, clotli. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

VELASQUEZ AND SiMONw/i’s New Method to Read, AVrite, and Spb.ak thh 
Spanish Language. Adapted to Ollendorit’s System. Post Svo, pp. 558, cloth. 
1882. 6s. 

Key. Post Svo, pp. 174, cloth. 43. 

VELASQUEZ.— -A Dictionary op the Spanish and English Languages. For 
the Use of Young Learners and Travellers. By M. Vehisiiucz; de la Gadena. 
In Two Parts, I. Spanish-English. 11. English-Spanish. Grown Svo, pp. viii. 
and 846, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

VELASQUEZ,— A Pronouncing Dictionary op the Spanish and ENousn Lan- 
guages. Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreos, aiul 
Salvk, and AVebster, AVorcester, and AValker. Two Parts in one thick volume. 
By M. Velasquez de la Oadena. Roy. Svo, pp. 1280, oloth, 1873. £1, 4 k. 
VELASQUEZ. — New SPANISH Reader : Passages from the most approve<l authors, 
in Prose and Verse. Arranged iu progi'essive order. AVitli Vocabulary. By M. 
A’'el:is({uez de la Cadena. Post Svo, pp. 352, cloth. 1866. 6s, 

VELASQUEZ.— An Baisy Introduction to Spanish GoNveiis.ATroN, containing all 
that is necessary to make a rapid progress in it. Particularly designed for 
persons who have little time to study, or are their own iimtruotovs. By M. 
A^ela.sqnez do la Cadena. 12mo, irp. l50, cloth. 1863. 2s. (kl. 

VERSES ^vND ALorselets. By a Lover of Nature. Foolscap Svo, pi), viii. .and 
88, cloth. 1876. 2s. 6d. 

VICTORIA GOVERNMENT.— Publications op the Governjient op A^'ictoria. 
‘ListinpTe'paration. 

VOGEL.— On Beer. A Statistical Sketch, By M, A’'ogel. Fcap. Svo, rip. xii, and 
76, doth limp. 1874. 2s. “ L “ 

WAEFLARD and EULGENCE. — Le Voyage 1 Dieppe. A Comedv in Prose. Bv 
AVafllard and Fulgeuce. Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D". 
Or. Svo, pp. 104, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. V / ^ 
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WAKE.- -^Tri.n JuVor.n'i'Km <»i'’ Moraijty. Being a Histoi'y of the Developmciit of 
Moral Uul tare. Uy 0. "VVake. 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-i5{K> and 

xii.--l7‘l:, cloth. 187.8. 218. 

WALLACE.--- On MiaAcr.E.s and Modern SriRiTriAi,TSjr ; Three Es.s.ays. By Alfred 
Jlussel 'Wallace, Author of “The Malay Archipelago, “ “The Geographical Dw- 
T.rihutioii ot Aninials,” &:c., &c. Second Edition, crown 8vo, pn. viii. and 23fJ, 

doth, LSHl. * 

WANKLYN and CHAPMAN.— Water Anai-tsis. A Practiaal Troafci.se on the 
I'lxaniin.atioii of Totahh) Water. By J. A. Wanklyn, and E. T. Chapman. Sixth 
Edition. Entirety rewritten. By J. A, Wanklyn, AI.K.O.S, Crown <Svo, pn, 1!)2. 
cloth. IHS-i. os. - 

WANKLYN, — Miiac. AXALTiHi.s ; a Practical Ti'eatiae on the E.xaniin.ation of Milk ami 
it.s JJerivative.s, Oraanj, Butter, and Cheese, By J. A. Wanklyn, M.lt.O.S., &c. 
Crown 8vo, pp. wni. and 72, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

WANKLYN. — Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa. A Practical Treatise on the Analysis of 
Te.a, Cidt'ee, Cocoa, Chocolate, Matd (Paraguay Tea), &c. By J. A, WMiiklyn, 
M.B.C.S., &o. Crown 8 to, pp. viii. and 60, “cloth. 1874. Ss. 

WAE OFPICE.— A Li.st of the yAiiioxis Military M.\noals jIND other W'orks 

PUBLI.SHI5I) UNDER THE SUFERINTENDENCE OF THE MUE OFFICE may he had OH 
application. 

WARD. — loE : A Lecture delivered Before the Ke.swick Literary Society, .and pub- 
lished hy request. To which is appended a Ceological Dream on Skiddaw. By 
J. Clifton Ward, P.G.S. 8vo, pp. 28, sewed. 187(X Is, 

WARD,— Elementary Natural Philosophy ; heing a Course of Nino Lectures, .speci- 
ally adtqjted for the use of Schools and Junior Students. By J. Clifton W'.ard, 
F.G.S. Fcap, Svo, pp. viii. and 216, with 154 Illustration.^, doth. 1871. 3s. Sd. 

WARD. — ^Elementahy GEOLOfiY ; A Course of Nine Lectures, for tlie use of Schools 
and Junior Students. By J. Clifton Ward, F.G.S. Fcap. 8v'0, pp. 292, with 120 
Illustrations, cloth. 1872. ds. Gd, 

WATSON.— Index to the Native and Scientific N.tME.? op Indian and other 
Eastern Economic) Plant.? and Products, originally prepared under the autho- 
rity of the Secretary of State for India in Couueil. By John Forbes W.atson, 
M.D. Imp. Svo, pp. e.'lO, cloth. 1868. £1, 11s. 6d. 

WATSON.— S PANTS II and Portuguese South Amisrica during this Colonial 
Period. By E. G. Watson. 2 vols. post Svo, pp, xvi,-30S, viii. -320, clotiii. 
1884. 21s. ’ 

WEBER.— The History op Indian Literature, By Albrecht Weber. Translated 
from the Second Gerrnau Edition, by J. Mann, M.A., and T. Zacharaiae, Ph.D., 
with tho sanction of the Author. Second Edition, post Svo, pp. x.xiv. and 360, 
cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. . 

WEDGWOOD.— The Principle.? op Geometeio.vl Demonstration, I'educed from the 
Original Conception of Space and Form, By IT. TYedgvvood, M. A. 12ino, pp. 48, 
cloth. 1844. 2s, 

WEDGWOOD.— On the Development of the Understanding. By l-T. Wedgrvood, 
A.M. 12ino, pp. 133, cloth. 1818. 3s. 

WEDGWOOD.— The Geosietky Of the Threr First Books of Euclid. By Direct 
Proof from Delinition.s Alone, By H. 'Wedgwood, M.A. 12nK>, jip. 104, cloth. 
18.o6, : 3s. 

WEDGWOOD.— On the Origin of Ii-ANGuage. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12rao, 
pp. 165, cloth. I8v>(i. As. Gd. 

WEDGWOOD.— A Dictionary op Engli.sh Etymology. _ By 11. Wedgwood,^ 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 'With Introduction on the Origin of 
Languago. 8vo, pp. Ixxii. and 746, cloth. 1878. £1, Is. 

WEDGWOOD.— Contested Btvmologies IN THE Dictionary op the Bev. 17. 17. 
Skeat. By H. ■\7edgwood. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 194, cloth. 1882. 5a. 
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WEISBACH.— Theoretical MECHAHicsi.A lIanualof the MecUiwucs of Engineer-- 
ing iiiid of the Constniction of Machines ; with an Iiitroiluction to the (Jalcuhis. 
JDesigned as a Text-hook for Technical Schools and Colleges, and for the tisc of 
Engineers, Architects, &c. By Julius Weisbach, Ph.l)., Cherhergrath, ainl I'ro- 
ffcssor at the Iloyal Mining Academy at Freiberg, &c. Translated from the Cor- 
nnin hv Ecldey B. Coxe, A.M., Mining Engineer. Demy 8vo, with iK)‘J woodmi^s, 
pp. Ili2, cloth. 1877. 31a, Gd, if, 

WELLER.— An Improved DictionarT; English and French, and French and Eng- 
lish. By E. Weller. Boyal 8vo, iip. 384 and 340, cloth. 18G4. 7 h. Gd. 

WEST and BUELER.— A Digest of the Hindtj Law of I.nhkiutance, Partition. 
AND Adoption: embodying the Eejdies of the Shstris in the Courts <if tho 
Bombay Presidency, with Introductions and Notes. By .Raymond West and 
J. Or. Biililer. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 1450, sewe(I, 1884. El, IGs. 

WETHERELL. — The MxUroPACTtmE OF Vinegar, its Theory and Practice; with 
especial reference to the Quick Process. By 0. M. 'Wetherell, Ph.D., M.D. Svu, 
pp. 30, cloth. 7s. Gd. 

WHEELDON. — ANGLING Resorts near London ; The Thames and the Lea. By J. 
P. 'Wheeldon, Piscatorial Correspondent to “Bell’s Life.” Crown 8vo, pp, viii. 
and 218. 1878. Paper, Is. 6d. 

WHEELER.— The History of India from the Earliest Ages. By J. Talhoys 
Wheeler. Deray 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. containing the Vedic Period and the Mahh 
Bharata. With Map. Pp. Ixxv. and 570, cl. 1807, o. p. Vol. II. The Kaiuayana, 
ami the Brahmanio Period. Pp. Ixxxviii. and 680, with 2 Maps, ol, 21s, Vol. 

III. Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival. Pp. xxiv.-500. With 2 Maps, 
8vo, ol. 1874. ISs. This volume may be had as a complete work with the fol* 
lowing title, “ History of India ; Hindu, Buddhist, and Brahmanical.” Vol 

IV, Part 1. Mussulman Rule. Pp. xxxii.-S20. 1870. 14s. Vol. I V. Part 11. 

completing the History of India down to the time of tho Moghul Bmpire, 
Pp. xxviii. and 280. 1881. 12s. 

WHEELER.— Early Records of British India ; A History of tlio English Settle- 
ments in India, as told in the Government Records, the workfi of old Travellers, 
and other Contemporary Doenments, from the earlio.st jieriod down to the rise of 
British Power ill India, ByJ. Talboys Wheeler, late As.sisfcaiit .Seorotary to the 
Government of India in the Foreign Deiiarbrnent. Roy,-!! Svo pp. xxxii, and 302, 
cloth. 1878. 15s. 

WHEELER.— The Foreigner in China. By L. N. Whcolor, D.D. 'With Intro- 
duction by Professor W. C. Sawyer, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 20tS, cloth. 1881. 0,s. Od. 

WHERRY,— A C 0 MPREHEN.SIVE COJIMENTART TO THE QURAN. To wliicii is preiixcd 
Sale's Preliminary Disconivse, with additional Notes and Emenduiion.s. Together 
with a complete Index to the Text, Preliminary Discoiir.‘:£!, and Hote.s. By Rev. 
E. M. Wherrv M.A., Lodiana,' 3 vols. po.st8vo, doth. Vol. I, Pn. xii. and 392. 
1882, 12s. Cd, VoLII. Pp. vi. and 408, 1884. 123. Od. 

WHINFIELD. — Quatrains of Omar Khayyam. See Triibncr’-s Oriental Series. 

WHINFIELD.— See Gulshan L IlAZ, 

WHIST.— Short Rules for Modern Whist, Extract, od from tins “ (.Juartevlv 
Review” of January 1871. Printed on a C.ard, folded tolit tho Pocket. 1878. Oil. 

WHITE. — Spinoz.v. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 

WHITNEY.— Language and the Study of Language: Twelve T.octurc.'i 011 the 
Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. AVhitnoy. Fourth Iklitinn, aug- 
mented by an Analysis. Crown Svo, pp; xii. and 504, cloth. 1884. 10s. Od. 

WHITNEY,— Language and its Study, with e.3pecial nJoi'ence to the Indo- 
European Family of Langu.ages. Seven Lectures by W. D. AVhitney, Instructor 
iu Modern Languages iu Yale College. Edited with lutraduction, Notes, I'ahliis, 
&c,., mid an Index, by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, pp. xxii. and 318, cloth. 1880. 5s. 
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k WHITNEY,— Onc3i til jinilLingnistic Studies. By W. D. 'Whiiney. First Series. 
Crown 8vo, }ip. :i.. and 420, rloili. 1874. 13s. Second Scries. Crown 8vo, PP- xd. 
uudd.'M. With chart, cloth. 1874. 12s. 

WHITNEY. '- -A SAN.-sKiiiT Crammab, including both the Ohissie<al Language and the 
(^iler Dinli'cts of Veda niul Brahmaiia. By William Dwight Whitney,' Profes.sor 
of .Siinskrit and OonipAvativc Philology in , Yale College, Kewliaveu, ta., &c. 
8vo, })p. xxiv. and 480.* l(S7i). Stitched in wrapper, lOs. Gd; cloth, 12s. 

WHITWELL,— Ir.ox SM.Ei/Tiiii,’.g Pocket Anai,y.sis Book. By Thomas Whitwell, 
M'endier of the In.stitniion of Mechanical Engineers, &c. Oblong 12nio, pp, 1.52, 
roan. 1<S77. 5s. - 

WILKINSON. —TfiE Saint’h Tkavei. to the Land ov OAN,iAJr. Wherein arc dis- 
covered Seventeen False Ilc.sts .short of the Spiritual Coming of Christ in tlie 
Saints, with a Brief Discovery of what tine Coming of Chri,st in the Spirit is. By 
B. Wilkiirsou. Printed 1G48; reprinted 1874. Fcap. Svo, i)p. 208, cloth. Is. Gd. 

WILLIAMS, —A- SytLABlc Dictkwaky of the Chinese Languaoe ; arranged ac- 
cording to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, with the pronunciation of the Characters as 
heard in Pekin, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. By S. Wcljs Williams, LL.D. 
4to, pp. 1S36. 1874, £5, 3a. 

WILLIAMS,— Mouekn India and the Indians. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 
WILSON.— WOKKS OP THE LATE HoEACE IIaYMAN IYiLSON, M,A., F.R.S,, &0. 

Voh, I, and II. Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Eeligion of the Hindus, by 
the late H. H, Wilson, M.A., F.Il.S,, &c. Collected and Edited byDr. lleiu- 
hold Eost, 2 vols. demy 8vo, pj). .\iii. and 399, vi. and 416, cloth, "ills. 

VoLs. Ill,, IV., and V. E.s.says Analytical, Critical, and Philological, on Subjects 
connected with Sauakrit Literature. Collected and Edited by Dr. Beinhoid 
ilo.st. 3 vols. demy Svo, pp. 408, 406, and 390, cloth. 36s. 

Vols. VI., TIL, Till., IX., andX. (2 parts). Vishnu Parana, a System of Hindu • 
Mythology and Tradition. il'ransLated from the originiil San.skrit, .and Illu.s- 
trated by Notes derived chiefly from other Puriinas. By the late H. H; 'Wilson. 
Edited by FitzEdward Hall, M.A,, D.C.L., Oxori. Vols. I, to V. (2 parts). 
Demy Svo, pp. cxl. and 200, 344, 346, 362, and 268, cloth, £3, 4a. Gd, 

Vols. XL and XIL Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. Translated 
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